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INTRODUCTION 


Land  is  not  just  acreage,  but  an  integral  member  of  a complex 
biological  system  that  includes  soils,  plants,  and  animals,  all  of 
which  help  make  up  the  continuing  life  cycle.  The  status  of  land 
takes  in  urban  areas  with  income-producing  industry  that  shapes  the 
city,  and  vast  expanses  of  rural  areas  that  encompass  an  infinite 
variety  of  lands  and  waters.  Rural  land  resources  not  only  provide 
homes  and  working  space  for  those  who  live  there,  but  also  needed  food, 
fiber,  minerals,  timber,  and  sites  for  much  of  the  outdoor  recreational 
activity  of  those  who  live  in  the  cities. 

This  appendix  is  one  of  five  basic  data  documents  used  in  prepar- 
ing other  functional  appendixes,  the  comprehensive  framework  plan,  and 
the  main  report  for  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  Comprehensive  Study. 
The  remaining  four  basic  appendixes  are:  Economics,  Regional  Clima- 

tology, Hydrology  and  Geology,  Mineral  Resources,  and  Inventory  of 
Facilities. 


PURPOSE 


The  general  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  provide  land 
information  that  will  facilitate  the  coordinated  and  orderly 
tion,  development , utilization,  and  management  of  the  region 
and  related  land  resources.  The  data  contained  herein  shall 
benchmark  guides  to  the  formulation  of  plans  for  three  object 
national  income,  regional  development,  and  environmental  qual 
Programs  A,  B,  and  C respectively. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  general  purpose  stipulated  above 
specific  purposes  of  this  appendix  are  to: 


resource 
conserva- 
s water 
serve  as 
ives ; 
ity,  or 


"the 


CU  Briefly  describe  the  major  historical  events  that  contributed 
to  the  settlement  and  use  of  the  region's  water  and  related  land 
resources ; 

(2)  Present  facts  relating  to  the  extent  and  location  of  land 
problems,  and  productivity  of  the  land  resource; 

f 3 ) Describe  current  land  use  and  land  availability; 

(4)  Assess  agricultural  land  resource  development  potential; 

C5)  Project  land  needs  for  agricultural  purposes;  «nd- 


k. 


(t>)  Portray  future  single-purpose  land  needs  for  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Region  in  the  categories  of  agriculture,  urban  and  built- 
up,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  minerals,  and  environmental:  p > 

(7)  Discuss  agricultural  lands  adequately  treated  and  in  need 
of  treatment  for  1970  for  the  region. 

SCOPE  ' 


The  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region 
exceeds  65  million  acres.  While  some  wrater  and  land  problems  and  needs 
in  this  vast  area  relate  to  the  entire  region,  many  are  too  complex  to 
attempt  a solution  on  a regional  basis.  To  provide  a practical  basis 
for  plan  formulation,  the  region  was  subdivided  into  10  hydrologic 
areas  which  are  referred  to  as  water  resource  planning  areas  (WRPA's) 
and  are  shown  in  figure  1. 

This  land  resources  study  was  divided  into  two  phases  - the  basic 
data  phase  and  the  projected  needs  phase.  The  basic  data  phase  was 
concerned  with  collection  of  data  for  water  resource  planning  areas 
and  the  region.  Data  were  collected  on  soils,  land  supply,  land  use, 
cropping  patterns,  crop  yields,  costs  of  agricultural  production,  and 
quantity  of  agricultural  commodity  output  including  crops,  forest 
products,  and  livestock. 

Soils  data  were  compiled  from  published  and  unpublished  Federal 
and  State  reports.  Land  supply,  or  availability,  was  based  on  the 
Conservation  Needs  Inventory.  W Historical  and  current  (1970)  land 
use  was  based  on  Agricultural  Census  data.  Cropping  patterns  were 
based  on  Agricultural  Census  data  and  information  from  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  of  t he  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Crop 
yields  were  based  on  published  and  unpublished  Federal  ;ind  State  reports 
and  correlated  w:ith  soil  productivity  groups  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  USDA.  Enterprise  costs, 
or  crop  budgets,  were  developed  using  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
data  from  States  comprising  the  region.  Agricultural  output  (crops, 
forestry,  and  livestock)  for  historical,  current,  and  projected  years 
was  based  on  OBERS  data  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce , and  the  Natural  Resource  Economics 
Division  of  the  II.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


1/  An  inventory  conducted  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  1966-6" 
To  develop  detailed  data  on  land  use  and  conservation  treatment  needs 
on  non- federal  rural  lands. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  MATERIAL 


Land  needs  for  major  use  categories  are  displayed  herein  for  the 
National  Income  Program  (Program  A)  and  the  Regional  Development  Program 
(Program  B) . Program  A is  based  on  economic  forecasts  made  for  the 
Water  Resources  Council  for  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  Program  B 
presents  the  future  of  the  region  projected  under  an  assumption  that  the 
region  will  grow  at  the  same  rate  that  the  Water  Resources  Council  pre- 
dicts for  the  Nation. 

'Die  land  area  requirements  for  the  Environmental  Quality  Program 
are  included  to  the  extent  that  the  l;md  areas  needed  to  satisfy  natural 
environmental  quality  components  arc  summarized.  Total  land  needs  for 
the  Environmental  Quality  Program  will  consist  of  those  specified  for 
the  National  Income  Program  aid  the  area  required  for  the  natural  envi- 
ronmental components,  and  are  summarized  and  discussed  in  the  Plan 
Formulation  Appendix. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  APPENDIXES 


This  appendix  provides  information  on  present  and  projected  agri- 
cultural land  needs,  crop  distributions,  and  yields,  which  were  used  in 
studies  related  to  the  compilation  of  the  Economics,  Flood  Problems, 
Irrigation,  Land  Drainage,  Water  Quality  and  Pollution,  Recreation, 
Coastal  and  Estuarine,  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Sediment  and  Erosion, 
Inventory  of  Facilities,  and  Plan  Formulation  Appendixes . 

Current  and  projected  needs  for  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife, 
minerals,  and  environmental  land  were  evaluated  in  appendixes  devoted 
to  those  subjects. 


AT'SC.-IDI  T PA3E  : L-NK-NCT  flLMSD 


REGIONAL  SUMMARY 


The  manner  in  which  the  land  resources  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Region  are  utilized  will  have  a significant  influence  on  the  water 
resources  of  the  region.  Conversely,  water  resource  use  and  management 
planning  requires  that  land  use  and  development  proposals  be  analyzed 
in  order  that  a balanced  natural  resource  program  be  formulated  for 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Region.  Urban  development,  for  instance,  is 
dependent  on  an  adequate  supply  of  municipal  and  industrial  water. 
Because  land  resources  are  fixed  in  quantity,  they  must  permanently 
satisfy  diverse  land  needs.  The  way  in  which  the  food  and  fiber 
(agriculture)  needs  and  living-space  requirements  (urban  and  built-up) 
are  met  will  depend  on  how  well  the  land  can  be  managed  for  these  and 
other  purposes . 

The  value  of  land  resources  is  frequently  measured  by  the  land's 
potential  for  economical,  intensive-use  development  (urban),  and  the 
management  of  the  land  by  its  owners.  Although  details  are  lacking  on 
land  ownership  in  the  region,  sufficient  data  are  available  to  provide 
a general  pattern  of  ownership.  Lands  owned  or  leased  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  2.2  million  acres,  or  3.5 
percent  of  the  land  resource.  These  lands  are  largely  national  forests, 
parks,  and  wildlife  refuge  areas. 

State,  county,  municipal,  and  other  taxing  entities  collectively 
own  or  manage  more  land  in  the  region  than  the  Federal  Government. 

This  land  is  spread  across  the  spectrum  of  major  land  use  from  small 
water  areas  to  cropland.  Large  water  areas,  a nonland  resource,  are 
owned  primarily  by  states. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  land  resource  of  the  region  is  privately 
owned  by  individuals,  families,  large  and  small  farming  enterprises, 
corporations,  or  some  combination  of  these.  The  largest  single  type 
of  privately  owned  land  is  miscellaneous  forest  land. 
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DESCRIPTION'  01'  REGION 


The  Lower  Mississippi  Region,  with  a population  of  over  6 million, 
includes  the  drainage  area  of  the  Mississippi  River  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  except  for  the  White,  Arkansas,  and  Red  Rivers  above  the 
effects  of  Mississippi  River  backwater;  the  Louisiana  Coastal  Area 
between  the  drainage  divides  of  the  Pearl  and  Sabine  Rivers;  and  the 
flood-protected  area  at  Cairo,  111.  All  of  the  Louisiana  coastal 
marshes  are  considered  to  be  within  the  region. 

The  hydrologic  boundary  of  the  region  encompasses  approximately 
65. 5 million  acres,  or  102.4  thousand  square  miles  of  land  and  water 
area  in  the  south-central  portion  of  the  continental  United  States. 

The  drainage  area  stretches  over  sections  of  seven  states  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  extends  about  600 
miles  in  a north-south  direction  and  varies  in  width  from  100  to  300 
miles.  The  region  is  entirely  within  the  Central  Gulf  Coastal  Plain 
except  for  the  Ouachita  Mountain  area  in  southeastern  Arkansas. 

The  region's  topography  varies  from  rugged  features  of  the  Ouachita 
and  Ozark  Mountains  to  the  nearly  level  floodplain  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  climate  of  the  region  is  generally  described  as  subtropical, 
which  means  adequate  precipitation  on  an  average  throughout  the  year, 
a mild  but  definite  winter  season,  and  warm  to  hot  summers  accompanied 
by  high  humidity.  The  tempering  influence  of  the  gulf  on  the  climate 
is  dissipated  progressively  inland  and  varies  with  the  topography, 
ninging  from  colder  winters  and  shorter  growing  seasons  in  the  moun- 
tainous areas  to  mild  winters  and  longer  growing  seasons  near  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  average  annual  growing  season  ranges  from  222  days  at  Cairo, 
111.,  to  277  days  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Normal  annual  precipitation 
varies  from  44  indies  on  the  north  to  64  inches  on  the  gulf  coast. 
Average  annual  temperatures  decrease  from  70°  on  the  coast  to  58°  in 
extreme  southeastern  Missouri. 

The  landscape  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  is  dominated  by  the 
"big"  river,  which  has  helped  shape  the  economy  of  the  central  Uni  ted 
States,  as  well  as  the  destiny  of  the  Nation.  Drainage  areas  in  31 
states  (representing  41  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  continental 
United  States)  and  two  Canadian  Provinces  contribute  to  the  flow  of 
water  in  the  lower  valley.  The  present  length  of  the  lower  river  is 
954  miles;  the  average  width  is  1,600  yards;  and  the  average  main  fall 
for  the  entire  length  of  the  river  is  about  3 1/2  inches  to  a mile. 
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A hi^h  altitude  view  of  a portion  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Region 


The  most  notable  land  form  of  the  region,  and  one  of  the  best 
defined  physiographic  areas  in  the  country,  is  the  rich,  fertile 
Mississippi  River  Alluvial  Valley  that  produced  in  1970  more  than  half 
of  the  cotton,  soybeans,  wheat,  and  sugarcane  harvested  in  the  region. 
This  south-sloped  lowland  averages  50  to  75  miles  in  width  through  most 
of  its  600-mile  length  from  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  alluvium  is  the  old  natural  overflow  area  (55,000  sq.  mi.)  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  accounts  for  about  34  percent  of  the  region's 
total  area. 


The  present  course  of  the  lower  Mississippi  runs  close  to  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  alluvial  valley  except  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  where  it  swings  west  in  a huge  arc.  This  leaves 
4.2  million  acres  of  the  Yazoo-Mississippi  Delta  as  the  greatest  of 
the  eastern  alluvial  basins  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  alluvial  valley  is  defined  by  steep  bluffs  along  much  of  its 
length.  The  surface  is  broken  by  several  isl;ind-like  upland  areas, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  is  Crowley's  Ridge,  which  stretches  200 
miles  from  extreme  southeastern  Missouri  into  northeastern  Arkansas. 

The  valley  is  cut  into  a series  of  drainage  basins  by  ridges  and  streams 
tributary  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  region  possesses  three  other  major  land  forms  of  considerable 
interest.  Two  of  these  - the  Coastal  Plains  Uplands  and  the  coastal 
marshes  - like  the  alluvial  valley,  arc  part  of  one  of  the  major 
physiographic  divisions  of  the  North  American  Cont inent- -the  Central 
Gulf  Coastal  Plain.  The  Central  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  is  an  area  of 
moderate  or  low  relief  with  elevations  ranging  from  approximately  800 
feet  m.s.l.  to  sea  level.  The  800-foot  elevations,  though,  occur  east 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region.  The  Gulf  Coastal 
Plain  is  characterized  bv  a belted  topography  of  aligned  hills  and 
valleys  which  can  be  traced  as  definite  units  for  long  distances. 

Bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  extending  inland  for  distances 
of  more  than  50  miles  arc  the  coastal  marshlands- -a  very  interesting 
and  ecologically  important  terrain  feature.  In  general,  the  coastal 
marshes  may  be  divided  into  fresh -water , brackish-water,  and  salt-water 
marshes  as  one  progresses  from  high  land  to  the  gulf.  These  marsh  belts 
lie  across  the  coast  of  Louisiana  in  varying  widths,  and  may  be  divided 
from  east  to  west  into  the  Delta  Marshes,  the  Subdelta  Marshes,  and  the 
Prairie  Marshes. 

The  Delta  Marshes  surround  the  active  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  They  contain  about  300,000  acres  of  predominately 
fresh-water  marsh.  The  Subdelta  Marshes  extend  from  Grand  Pass  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta  to  Cow  Island  and  Chen i ere  an  Tigrc  in  Vermilion 
Parish.  This  large  marsh  area  contains  the  most  productive  fur  range 
in  the  United  States,  and  covers  2.5  million  acres.  Adjacent  to  the 
Subdelta  Marshes  and  extending  west  to  the  Texas  border  are  the  Prairie 
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Marsnes.  They  contain  750,000  acres  and  are  much  older  and  more  stable 
than  the  other  marsh  types . 

The  other  major  land  form  is  the  Ouachita  Mountain  area.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  Ouachita  River  drainage  area  enters  the  Central 
Gulf  Coastal  Plain  near  Malvern,  Ark.,  and  enters  the  alluvial  valley 
near  Monroe,  La.  The  portion  of  the  area  upstream  from  Malvern  is  in 
the  Ouachita  Mountains.  This  major  land  form  includes  the  headwaters 
of  other  drainage  basins.  The  Ouachita  Mountains  are  quite  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region.  They  are  formed  from 
folded  rocks  ;ind  range  east  and  west.  F.levations  extend  more  than 
2,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  slopes  are  much  steeper  than  elsewhere 
in  the  region. 


HISTORY 


liar ly  Inhabitants 

A muddy  river  meanders  toward  the  ocean.  Frequently,  heavy  storm 
runoff  saturates  its  waters  with  the  most  fertile  topsoils  from  the 
center  of  North  America.  Through  millenniums  of  time,  the  turbid 
waters  periodically  overflow  the  river's  banks  and  deposit  rich  produ*. 
tive  sediments  along  its  winding  course,  forming  a wide  floodplain  that 
supports  lush  forests. 

As  long  ago  as  3,000  years,  Indians  have  farmed  portions  of  the 
wide  floodplain.  Indian  agriculture  was  not  uncommon  by  the  First 
Century  A.D.  They  named  the  river  "Mississippi"  meaning  "Big  River." 

Hernando  DeSoto  was  the  first  recorded  explorer  of  the  region. 

Ilis  visit  in  1541  was  followed  by  LaSalle's  French  expedition  in  1682 
nearly  a century  and  a half  later.  LaSalle  claimed  the  entire  drainage 
basin  as  a French  colony. 

A large  expedition  led  by  d'Iberville  Landed  on  the  gulf  coast 
near  the  end  of  the  17th  Century.  This  party  journeyed  upriver  .md 
explored  some  of  the  Mississippi's  tributaries.  They  also  outlined 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  the  present  day  south- 
eastern shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  During  this  same  period,  English- 
men moved  into  the  region  from  the  Carol inas  and  settled  on  tin.  north 
shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Both  French  and  English  were  fur  traders 
.and  each  desired  to  monopolize  furs  trapped  by  the  Indians.  A trade 
war  ensued  which  continued  throughout  the  French  Colonial  period.  But 
it  was  agriculture,  rather  than  fur  trading,  which  encouraged  permanent 
settlement  of  the  region,  and  in  1718  New  Orleans  was  formally 
establ ished. 

Early  American  pioneers  ventured  into  the  Mississippi  region  in 
1763  after  the  irea  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  came  under  British 
rule.  They  carved  farmsteads  from  forests  covering  natural  levees 
along  the  Mississippi  River. 

Agricultural  development  grew  slowly,  primarily  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  labor  required  to  clear  the  land.  First,  the  northern 
portion  of  the  valley  began  to  realize  the  value  of  the  rich  forest- 
covered  delta  farmland;  and  then  the  southern  region  began  extensive 
development  of  this  distinctive  agricultural  resource  area. 


Plantation  Era 


French  land  rights  and  family  customs  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  evolution  to  plantations.  These  large  farms  provided  economic 
advantages  that  caused  their  rapid  expansion  even  though  they  required 
heavy  capital  investment,  large  land  areas,  and  much  cheap  labor. 

Three  events  late  in  the  French  Colonial  period  favored  plantation 
development.  These  were:  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  the  process 

for  crystallization  of  sugar,  and  the  importation  of  slave  labor. 
Lumbering  became  an  off-season  adjunct  of  agriculture,  and  plantations 
evolved  to  self-contained  communities. 

The  river  furnished  the  means  of  transporting  goods  to  New 
Orleans , and  by  1800  this  city  was  becoming  an  important  world  trade 
center,  supporting  three- fourths  of  the  population  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  River  Basin  and  controlling  85  percent  of  the  wealth.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  region  was  scantily  populated. 

^ingle-crop  plantations  growing  mainly  sugarcane  or  indigo  multi- 
plied rapidly,  but  by  the  mid-1850's  most  crops  were  being  replaced 
by  cotton.  Cotton  plantations  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Steamboats  were  developed,  ;md  river  transportation  flourished  as  the 
primary  means  of  hauling  crops  to  market. 

Land  Clearing 

Landowners  realized  a double  return  from  the  land  as  clear-cutting 
for  timber  products  was  followed  by  cotton,  now  easily  transported  to 
market  by  the  steamboat.  Wholesale  I;ind  clearing  ensued,  with  Trish 
and  Chinese  immigrants  hired  to  clear  the  land.  Many  died  from  malaria 
and  the  disease  threatened  to  squelch  settlement  of  the  delta.  The 
discovery  and  use  of  quinine  provided  some  protection  and  land  clearing 
continued.  Farmers  from  the  central  United  States  moved  into  the  area 
in  the  early  1900's  with  visions  of  creating  a second  com  belt,  but 
cotton  was  king. 

The  rate  of  land  clearing  dropped  during  the  depression  of  the 
thirties  and  World  War  II.  The  U.  S.  economy  recovered  after  the  war 
and  increased  national  demands  for  rice,  cotton,  and  livestock.  This 
generated  additional  land  clearing  by  large  farm  enterprises  and 
forested  acreages  steadily  declined  through  the  early  1950 's. 


Recently  cleared  land  being  prepared  for  pasture 


About  this  same  time,  ranchers  from  the  drought -stricken  Southwest 
moved  to  the  region.  Much  of  the  estimated  900,000  acres  cleared 
during  the  1950 's  is  attributed  to  development  of  permanent  pasture 
for  cattle. 

The  average  annual  forest  land  cleared  since  1960  is  estimated  at 
160,000  acres.  Most  of  this  kind  has  been  converted  to  soybean 
production. 

flood  Control 

Flood  control  is,  and  has  historically  been,  the  primary  catalyst 
in  the  economic  ;md  physical  development  of  the  region.  Without  flood 
control  the  region  could  not  sustain  its  present  population,  and  those 
residing  in  the  alluvial  valley  would  be  under  continuous  threat  of 
natural  disaster.  Without  flood  control  provided  by  the  present  system 
of  Mississippi  River  levees,  the  entire  alluvial  valley  (about  34  per- 
cent of  the  region),  which  contains  the  most  productive  soils  in  the 
region,  would  be  subject  to  frequent  floods. 

In  1820  Congress  began  its  long  history  of  influencing  the  econo- 
mic development  of  the  region  by  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $5,000 
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for  a navigation  study  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  This  authority  was  expanded  in  1850  and  1851  for  topo- 
graphical and  hydrological  surveys,  plus  a Mississippi  River  Delta 
Study . 

This  first  concerted  flood-control  program  began  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  in  1879.  Prior  to  that 
time,  piecemeal  protection  of  floodplains  was  carried  out  by  levee 
districts  formed  by  State  legislatures.  The  Mississippi  River 
Commission  formed  a close  working  relationship  with  those  levee  dis- 
tricts, ;md  many  of  their  flood-control  functions  were  assumed  by  the 
Federal  government  under  the  1928  Flood  Control  Act. 

Since  1928  one  of  the  world's  most  comprehens ive  flood-control 
systems  has  been  developed  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Basin,  and  it  is 
continually  being  enlarged  and  improved  upon.  This  system  includes 
more  than  2,200  miles  of  levees  and  floodwalls,  and  the  Birds  Point-New 
Madrid,  Atchafalaya,  Morgan:: a , and  Bonnet  Carre  floodways.  All  flood- 
ways  are  operational,  though  considerable  construction  remains,  espe- 
cially in  the  Atchafalaya  floodway,  to  insure  sufficient  flow-carrying 
capacity.  All  except  28.3  miles  of  the  levees  and  floodwalls  are  in 
place,  but  various  reaches  of  levee  totaling  over  800  miles  are  con- 
siderably below  full  grade  and  section. 

To  curb  upstream  flooding,  dams  have  been  constructed  on  several 
of  the  tributaries  and  sub-tributaries  to  the  Mississippi  River.  These 
streams  are  the  Ouachita,  Caddo,  Little  Missouri,  Coldwater,  Little 
Tallahatchie,  Yacona,  Yalobusha,  and  St.  Francis  Rivers.  Dams  on  the 
Ouachita,  Caddo,  and  Little  Missouri  Rivers  provide  hydroelectric 
power  as  well  as  flood  control.  Dams  on  the  Tallahatchie,  Coldwater, 
Yocona,  and  Yalobusha  Rivers  were  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
under  a comprehensive  headwater  project  on  the  Yazoo  River. 

The  comprehensive  headwater  project  was  initiated  due  to  severe 
flooding  and  subsequent  loss  of  topsoil  from  valuable  croplands  in  the 
upstream  portions  of  the  Yazoo  and  Little  Tallahatchie  River  Basins. 
Soil  losses  exceeded  100  million  tons  and  damages  from  floods  and  sedi- 
ment exceeded  4 million  dollars  annually.  There  was  little  industry 
in  the  area  and  by  1940  the  per  capita  income  was  the  lowest  in  the 
nat ion . 

The  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1944  authorized  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  begin  the  upstream  land  treatment  phase  of  the  Yazoo- 
Little  Tallahatchie  Flood  Prevention  Project.  In  1947,  working  through 
established  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  started  the  land  treatment.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  Forest  Service  are  responsible  for  providing  on-the-ground 
leadership,  technical  assistance,  and  financial  help.  The  land  treat- 
ment is  carried  out  on  private  lands  through  cooperative  agreements 
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with  the  landowners.  At  present,  over  600,000  acres  of  badly  eroded 
hinds  have  been  reforested;  250,000  acres  of  forest  lands  have  been 
improved;  42,000  acres  have  been  restored  to  crop  production;  one 
million  acres  of  pasture  lands  have  been  improved;  464  floodwater 
retarding  structures  are  in  place;  1,300  miles  of  stream  channels  have 
been  improved;  ;md  nuinv  other  benefits  such  as  streambank  protection 
(2,400  acres),  water  diversion  (3,600  miles),  drainage  ditches  (11,800 
miles),  ;ind  sediment  control  structures  (2,562).  Industry  has 
returned  to  the  basin  and  residents  are  enjoying  a new  prosperity  that 
would  not  be  possible  without  the  benefits  of  the  project. 

In  1954,  the  Small  Watershed  Act,  l\ibl  ic  Law  566,  was  passed 
extending  flood  control  benefits  to  small  watersheds  throughout  the 
region.  Under  this  provision,  a group  of  landowners  in  a subwatershed 
must  form  a local  watershed  management  district.  This  district  then 
assists  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  Forest  Service  technical  person- 
nel in  planning  the  necessary  work  and  accepts  the  responsibility  for 
maintenance  of  installations.  Authorized  PL-566  projects  are  described 
in  Appendix  D,  Inventory  of  Facilities. 

Section  102  of  tiie  Food  ;md  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  Public  Law 
87-703,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "to  cooperate  with 
Federal,  State,  territorial,  .and  other  publ  ic  agencies  in  developing 
plans  for  a program  of  land  conservation  and  land  utilization,  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  such  plans.  . ."  The  cooperation  is  carried  out  through 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development  projects  as  outlined  in  the 
Secretary's  Memorandum  N'o.  1515. 

RC^D  projects  are  applicable  where  the  acceleration  of  current 
conservation  activities  plus  the  expansion  of  economic  opportunities 
for  the  people  of  an  area  is  desirable.  The  development  and  carrying 
out  of  a plan  of  action  includes  the  orderly  conservation,  improvement, 
development , and  wise  use  of  natural  resources.  RC8D  projects  extend 
flood  control  protection  to  many  small  areas  that  were  unable  to 
qualify  under  flood  control  projects  or  Small  Watershed  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  federal  projects,  many  private  groups  or 
individuals  are  involved  in  flood  control,  particularly  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  alluvium.  They  constructed  many  miles  of 
levees  during  the  early  stages  of  development  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Region.  Much  of  the  work  was  done  through  established  drainage  or  flood 
control  districts.  The  need  for  private  flood  control  installations 
has  diminished  greatly  since  the  completion  of  major  flood  control 
structures  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Many  of  the  cities  in  the  region  could  not  have  grown  without  the 
economic  advantage  provided  by  control  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Simi- 
larly, the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  would  not  be  contributing  so  sig- 
nificantly to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  output  of  the  Nation. 


True,  the  region  would  be  a great  habitat  for  fish  and 
dense  forests  and  more  wetlands  and  swamps.  Rut  there 
great  need  for  limiting  or  fishing  since  the  population 
cally  reduced,  and  hunting  and  fishing  are  the  primary 
fish  and  wildlife  resources. 


wildlife,  with 
would  be  no 
would  be  drasti- 
need  for  the 


The  flood  of  1973  inundated  in  excess  of  12  million  acres  and 
caused  dmnages  in  excess  of  $700  million.  Without  the  protection 
prov'ided  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries  project,  nearly  twice 
the  number  of  acres  would  have  been  under  water  and  damages  would  have 
exceeded  $13  billion. 


METHODOLOGY 


Projections  for  two  programs  designated  A,  National  Income,  and 
B,  Regional  Development,  were  made.  Program  A is  based  on  the  forecasts 
made  for  the  Water  Resources  Council  for  all  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Program  B presents  the  future  of  the  Region  projected  under  an 
assumption  that  the  region  will  grow  at  the  same  rate  as  predicted  for 
the  Nation  by  the  Water  Resources  Council. 


Cropland 

Estimates  of  future  cropland  needs  were  based  on  the  following 
assumptions:  (1)  as  population  increases  the  demand  for  urban  and 

built-up  hind  will  continue  to  reduce  the  land  available  for  agricultural 
purposes;  (2)  government  farm  programs,  land  ownership,  and  other  insti- 
tutions will  not  restrict  the  location  of  agricultural  production  within 
a W'RPA ; (3)  the  current  random  distribution  of  pasture  and  miscellaneous 
crops  across  all  soil  groups  represents  the  distribution  that  will  pre- 
vail in  the  future;  (4)  irrigation  of  crops  other  than  rice  is  evaluated 
as  a competing  development  alternative  - no  minimum  acres  of  irrigation 
of  crops  other  than  rice  are  required,  but  the  maximum  acres  of  crops 
allowed  to  be  irrigated  are  limited  to  those  presented  in  the  Irrigation 
Appendix;  (51  sugarcane  will  require  1.4  acres  of  land  for  each  acre  of 
sugarcane  that  is  harvested;  (61  production  costs  on  all  soils  are 
approximately  the  same  before  and  after  development , and  harvest  costs 
vary  with  yields;  and  (71  capital  and  labor  are  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  do  not  limit  the  efficiency  of  resource  use. 

The  derivation  of  hind  needed  for  the  production  of  crops  for  future 
years  was  determined  using  linear  programming,  which  is  the  computer 
counterpart  of  the  economic  budgeting  model. 

The  crops  analyzed  by  use  of  the  linear  programming  model  consisted 
of  soybeans,  cotton,  com,  and  rice.  Crops  such  as  sorghum,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  rye,  peanuts,  coupe as , tobacco,  hay, 
vegetables,  and  acreage  devoted  to  orchards  were  accounted  for  by  main- 
taining a land  reserve  to  satisfactorily  take  care  of  the  acreage 
requi remen ts . 

The  required  output  of  food  and  fiber  from  this  region  to  meet  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Region  share  of  national  production  was  determined  by 
OBERS  and  was  used  as  a primary  input  to  the  model.  In  addition,  pro- 
duction costs,  the  acreage  of  the  various  kinds  and  qualities  of  soils, 
and  future  crop  yields  were  estimated.  These  were  the  basic  parameters 
used  in  the  model  to  establish  future  cropland  needs.  The  physical 
quantity  of  agricultural  production  accruing  from  the  region  for  the 
year  1970  and  the  projected  requirements  for  1980,  2000,  and  2020  are 
presented  in  the  Economics  Appendix. 


The  reader  will  note  what  appear  to  be  differences  in  the  1970 
existing  cropland  use  as  shown  in  this  appendix  and  as  shown  in  the 
Economics  Appendix.  The  1970  use  shown  herein  (table  11  for  cropland 
consists  of  harvested  cropland  and  idle  cropland  (that  cropland  which 
is  unavoidably  neither  harvested  nor  pastured  and  is  a necessary  part 
of  the  cropland  mix).  This  figure  is  compatible  with  the  harvested 
cropland  and  idle  cropland  acreages  shown  in  the  Economics  Appendix 
after  adjustment  from  economic  boundaries  to  hydrologic  boundaries. 

A system  of  soil  productivity  groups  was  developed  for  use  in  the 
analysis.  The  soil  groups  are  combinations  of  soils  that  are  sufficiently 
homogeneous  to  permit  a reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  in  estimating 
current  and  projected  crop  yields  and  associated  production  costs.  Also, 
for  each  soil  productivity  group  (SPG),  yields  and  production  costs  for 
each  major  crop  grown  in  a WRPA  were  developed.  Therefore,  the  operation 
of  the  budgeting  model  involved  the  selection  of  a cropping  pattern, 
among  alternative  cropping  possibilities,  that  will  maximize  economic 
gain  within  the  constraints  fanners  are  likely  to  be  confronted  with. 


Detailed  discussions  of  the  soil  productivity  groups  are  found  in 
the  publication  "Agricultural  Land  Resources,  Their  Productivity  and 
Use,  Lower  Mississippi  Region"  prepared  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  January  1972.  These 
discussions  of  the  soil  productivity  groups  contain  (1)  the  land  resource 
area(s)  the  groups  are  found  in,  (2)  the  land  capability  classification, 
(3)  a description  of  the  important  characteristics  and  qualities  of  the 
soils,  and  (4)  the  n;unes  of  the  predominant  soil  series. 


In  each  WRPA  section  of  this  appendix,  a statistical  table  is 
presented  showing  the  acreage  in  each  soil  product ivity  group  by  state 
or  states,  and  by  major  agricultural  land  use  as  determined  from  the 
Conservation  Needs  Inventor)'.  Tire  definition  of  cropland  in  the  CXI 
data  includes  pastured  cropland,  whereas  table  1 and  the  similar  table 
in  each  WRPA  stannary  displays  cropland  as  defined  above  (harvested  plus 
idle).  This  condition  exists  in  order  to  allow  the  use  of  the  CXI 
data  as  it  is  commonly  used.  Soils  were  not  grouped  in  WRPA  1 since 
it  was  assumed  that  no  additional  crop  production  would  accrue  from 
this  area  in  the  future. 


Pasture 

The  supply  of  pasture  land  as  given  in  this  appendix  is  land  that 
is  producing  forage  pi  tints  that  could  be  used  for  animal  consimiption. 
The  1970  use  for  pasture  land  was  determined  from  the  census  of  agri- 
culture with  proper  adjustment  to  hydrologic  boundaries.  This  source 
provides  t lie  best  information  available  for  projecting  future  pasture 
l;ind  needs.  Separate  projections  for  each  pasture  use,  i.c.,  pasture, 
pastured  cropland,  and  pastured  forest  land  based  upon  projected  live- 
stock numbers  (cattle  and  calves  plus  milk  cows)  resulted  in  a constant 
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management  level  expression  of  future  need  by  time  frame.  No  pasture 
need  was  included  for  the  lesser  forage  requiring  types  of  livestock 
because  cattle  and  calves  plus  milk  cows  represent  in  excess  of  95 
percent  of  forage  consuming  livestock.  Further  refinement  was  con- 
sidered unwarranted. 


Forest 

The  projections  of  areas  of  commercial  forest  land  and  needs  to 
the  year  2020  are  based  on  the  projections  prepared  for  the  Water 
Resources  Council  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  and  are  included  in 
the  1972  OBERS  Projections  of  Economic  Activities  in  the  United  States. 
These  projections  were  based  on  the  Series  'C'  Projected  National 
Populations  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1967.  The  needs  projections 
are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  will  he  no  significant  change 
in  the  price  of  timber  products  relative  to  the  general  price  level, 
and  to  competing  materials  from  the  average  of  the  mid- 1960’s  and  no 
constraints  stemming  from  inadequate  timber  supplies. 

/ill  needs  projections  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  recent 
levels  of  m.-inagement  would  continue  through  the  projection  period.  On 
National  Forests,  it  was  further  assumed  that  projected  supplies  would 
approximate  the  current  allowable  cut.  On  non-national  forest  lands, 
the  projected  supplies  were  assumed  to  rise  from  90  percent  of  the 
projected  net  growth  in  1970  to  100  percent  of  the  projected  growth 
in  2000. 

The  projected  acreage  needs  arc  based  upon  the  volume  of  domestic 
roundwood  that  would  be  consumed  under  the  specified  or  implied  assump- 
tions about  demand  determinants  such  as  population,  economic  activity, 
technology,  prices  of  timber  products  relative  to  competing  materials, 
imports  and  exports;  these  are  similar  to  those  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Business  F.conomics  and  used  in  the  report  to  the  IVRC  entitled 
"Economic  Activity  in  the  U.  S.  by  Water  Resources  Region  and  Subarea, 
Historical  and  Projected,  1929-2020." 

Other  Lands 

Present  (1970)  land  use  for  "Other  Lands"  was  taken  from  the 
Conservation  Needs  Inventory,  updated  to  1970,  and  includes  farmsteads, 
farm  roads,  feed  lots,  ditch  banks , fence  and  hedge  rows,  rural  non- 
farm  residences,  investment  tracts,  coastal  dunes,  and  marshes  not 
used  for  grazing. 

Projected  future  needs  for  "Other  Lands"  is  based  upon  historical 
trends,  but  do  not  include  the  category  "marshlands  not  used  for 
grazing."  This  category  is  included  in  future  land  needs  for  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat. 


"Other  Land"  use  is  an  inverse  relationship  to  population  which 
accounts  for  the  decreased  needs  for  this  use  over  the  time  frames  of 
the  study.  Although  there  is  an  increase  in  population  from  Program  A 
to  Program  B,  the  change  is  too  small  to  warrant  adjustment  of  "Other 
Land"  use  between  the  two  programs. 

Urban  and  Built-Up  Areas 

Present  (1970)  land  use  for  urban  and  built-up  areas  was  taken  from 
the  Conservation  Needs  Inventory,  updated  to  1970,  and  is  defined  as: 

(a)  Cities,  villages,  and  built-up  areas  of  more  than  10  acres. 

(bl  Industrial  sites  (except  strip  mines,  borrow,  and  gravel 
pits),  railroad  yards,  cemeteries,  airports,  golf  courses, 
shooting  ranges,  etc. 

(c)  Institutional  and  public  administrative  sites  and  similar 
types  of  areas. 

Road  and  railroad  acreages  were  included  if  significant.  Farmland 
acreages  inside  the  city  and  village  limits  were  excluded. 

Future  land  use  needs  for  urban  and  built-up  areas  were  determined 
from  a representative  basin-wide  sample  of  present  land  use  which  was 
projected  to  correspond  with  future  urban  and  built-up  area  populations 
for  both  Programs  A and  B. 

Two  methods  of  land  use  predictions  were  used  to  project  future 
needs.  Method  I established  a land  use  projection  slope,  based  upon 
two  observation  points:  Present  land  use  and  future  land  use  for  all 

cities  sampled.  Method  II  was  a norm  prediction  line  developed  by 
linear  regression.  A tally  of  the  selection  results  indicated  that 
Method  I was  more  frequently  favored  in  residential,  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  public  land  uses,  while  Method  II  more  accurately  assessed 
the  transportation,  communication,  and  utility  land  uses. 

Federal  Lands 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  it  was  assumed  that  acreage  needs 
for  Federal  lands  would  remain  constant  as  a minimum  throughout  the  50- 
year  period  of  study.  Implementation  of  the  formulated  programs  may  add 
to  the  land  in  Federal  ownership,  but  only  to  meet  other  categories  of 
need. 


Recreation,  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Minerals,  and  Environmental 

Methodologies  supporting  the  present  use  and  future  needs  for  land 
in  these  categories  can  be  found  in  the  appendixes  of  the  same  names. 


PRESENT  LAND  USE  AND  FUTURE  NEEDS 


The  major  categories  of  kind  use  considered  in  this  study  are 
cropland,  pasture,  forest,  other,  urban,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife, 
minerals,  and  environmental.  The  distribution  of  present  land  use  is 
illustrated  in  figure  2.  General  land  use  is  shown  in  figure  3. 

Cropland 

Good  soils,  generally  abundant  precipitation,  and  a long  growing 
season  make  the  region  ideal  for  a variety  of  row  and  close  seeded 
crops.  Tiie  production  of  crops  is  an  important  part  of  the  agricultu- 
ral economy.  In  1970,  17,343,000  acres  (table  1)  of  the  basin's  land 
was  needed  for  crop  production,  consistent  with  the  assumptions  con- 
tained in  the  least-cost  budgeting  model.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
management  assumption  for  cropland  used  in  the  least-cost  budgeting 
model  is  different  than  that  used  in  other  categories  of  land  use  where 
existing  management  levels  are  projected  to  2020.  This  was  unavoidable 
in  order  to  allow  the  use  of  the  already  available  model  and  is  consis- 
tent with  the  scope  of  a 'Type  I study.  .Appendix  T,  Plan  Formulation, 
compares  land  use  needs  after  reduction  to  a constant  management  base. 


Soybeans  are  the  major  agricultural  crop  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley 
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The  major  portion  of  intensive  agricultural  row  cropping  occurs  in 
the  wide  alluvium  belt  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  principal  crops 
grown  are  soybeans,  cotton,  rice,  hay,  and  com.  These  five  crops 
account  for  93  percent  of  all  crops  grown  in  the  study  area.  Soybeans, 
cotton,  ;ind  rice  arc  the  principal  agricultural  exports  from  the  region 
Major  crops  harvested  in  1970  are  shown  in  figure  4. 

Other  crops  produced  in  the  region  are  sorghum,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  sugarcane,  wheat,  rye,  peanuts,  cowpeas , and  hay. 
Almost  all  of  the  tobacco  is  produced  in  IVRPA  3 ;ind  t lie  sugarcane  is 
produced  in  WRPA's  8,  9,  ;ind  10,  all  within  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

A variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Region,  but  due  to  the  perishable  nature  of  these  products, 
most  are  handled  by  local  markets. 


Pasture 

The  production  of  livestock  ;ind  livestock  products  is  an  important 
part  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 

At  the  present  time  ( 1970’),  there  are  13,860,000  acres  of  land 
utilized  for  the  grazing  of  livestock  within  the  region.  Of  this, 
6,782,000  acres  is  permanent  pasture  ;ind  range,  including  grazed  marsh- 
lands. The  remaining  acreage  is  made  up  of  2,871,000  acres  of  pastured 
cropland  and  4,207,000  acres  of  pastured  forest  land  (table  1). 

Land  management  for  pasture  ranges  from  very  intense  on  permanent 
type  pasture,  which  generally  requires  annual  fertilization,  weed 
control,  and  rotation  grazing,  to  practically  no  management  (except 
proper  grazing)  as  on  pastured  forest  hind. 

Primarily,  there  arc  two  types  of  pasture- -summer  and  winter. 
Summer  pastures  generally  utilize  introduced  perennial  grasses  and 
legumes  while  winter  pastures  utilize  annuals  such  as  oats,  winter 
wheat,  ryegrass,  and  legumes,  as  well  as  perennials  such  as  tall  fescue 
or  orchardgrass . 

The  principal  use  of  pasture  is  for  the  production  of  beef  cattle. 
Dairying  is  second  in  importance  and  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry  produc- 
tion arc  minor  uses. 

The  projected  needs  for  pasture  and  other  forage -producing  lands 
for  Progr;im  A are:  year  1980,  14,356,000  acres;  year  2000,  19,257,000 

acres;  and  year  2020,  25,697,000  acres. 

for  Program  R,  the  projected  needs  arc:  year  1980,  14,356,000 

acres;  year  2000,  20,647,000  acres;  and  for  2020,  27,570,000  acres 
(table  11. 
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Pasture  use  for  beef  cattle  production  in 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Region 


Forest 

At  the  present  time  (1970),  29,037,000  acres  or  about  43  percent 
of  the  total  land  area  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  is  classified  as 
forest  land.  All  but  43,000  acres  are  classified  as  commercial  forest. 

There  has  been  a general  decline  in  forest  acreage  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Region  since  development  began.  The  rate  of  loss  has 
averaged  7 percent  per  year  since  1949. 

The  major  forest  types  of  the  region  are  longlcaf-slash  pine, 
loblolly  short  leaf  pine,  oak  pine,  oak-hickory,  oak-gum  cypress,  and 
elm  ash -cottonwood.  The  oak-gum  cypress  is  the  largest  single  type, 
followed  closely  by  oak-hickory  and  loblolly  shortleaf  (figure  5). 

The  fertile  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  produce  some  of  the 
finest  hardwood  forests  in  .America. 

There  are  five  categories  of  forest  land  ownership  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Region:  National  forests,  forest  industry,  in  farms, 

miscellaneous  private,  and  other  public. 
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Seven  National  forests  account  for  5 percent  of  the  ownership  and 
other  public  lands  account  for  3 percent.  Twenty-seven  percent  of  the 
forest  land  is  in  farm  ownership.  Forest  industries  own  21  percent  and 
the  remaining  44  percent  falls  into  the  miscellaneous  private  ownership 
category. 


Lumber  is  the  region's  major  forest  product.  There  are  now  562 
sawmills  in  the  region  producing  378  million  cubic  feet  of  lumber 
annually  and  15  pulpmills  with  a capacity  of  over  8,000  tons  a day. 
There  are  39  veneer  plants  in  the  region  producing  over  42  million 
cubic  feet  of  plywood  and  related  products  yearly.  The  remaining  wood 
production  for  the  region  falls  into  the  category  of  miscellaneous  pro 
ducts  such  as  power  poles,  piling,  chemical  wood,  cooperage,  handle 
stock,  and  other  products. 

In  addition  to  lumber,  pulp,  veneer,  and  miscellaneous  forest  pro 
ducts,  the  forest  hinds  within  the  region  provide  valuable  wildlife 
habitat  and  outdoor  recreation. 


on  their  way  to  become  lumber  and  other 
forest  products  in  Louisiana 


Future  needs  for  forest  kind  to  meet  the  demand  for  forest  pro- 
ducts are  as  follows:  lYogram  A,  for  the  year  1.8O,  40,126,000  acres; 
2000,  42,640,000  acres;  and  2020,  46,003,000  acres.  Program  R,  for  the 
year  1980,  42,927,000  acres;  2000,  47,365,000  acres;  and  2020, 
51,434,000  acres.  In  addition  to  these  needs,  forest  lands  satisfy 
needs  for  wildlife  habitat,  recreation,  and  environmental  purposes. 
These  needs  are  discussed  in  appropriate  sections  and  displayed  in 
table  1 . 


Other  Lands 

The  "other  lands"  category  includes  farmsteads,  farm  roads,  feed 
lots,  ditch  banks,  fence  and  hedge  rows,  rural  non- farm  residences, 
investment  tracts,  coastal  dunes,  marshes  not  used  for  grazing,  and 
miscellaneous  federal  lands.  At  the  present  time  (1970)  there  are 
3,506,000  acres  classed  as  "other  lands"  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  study 
area. 


The  projected  needs  for  "other  land"  use  is  the  same  for  both 
Programs  A and  B in  all  time  frames  of  the  study.  The  projected  needs 
show  a gradual  decline  in  acreage  devoted  to  this  use.  This  trend  is 
due  to  an  increased  competition  for  land  space  by  an  expanding  popula- 
tion. In  1980  the  projected  needs  for  "other  land"  use  is  1,863,000 
acres.  For  the  year  2000,  this  need  will  decrease  to  1,666,000  acres, 
and  in  2020  to  1,426,000  acres  (table  1). 

Urban  and  Built-Up  Areas 

The  Lower  Mississippi  Region  presently  contains  2,332,000  acres  of 
urban  and  built-up  land,  which  is  about  3.6  percent  of  the  total  acreage 
in  the  region.  Urban  and  built-up  areas,  in  general,  include  land  used 
by  man  primarily  for  his  shelter,  place  of  work,  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  other  associated  purposes.  In  more  specific  terms,  it  in- 
cludes cities,  villages,  and  associated  industrial  sites;  railroad 
yards;  cemeteries;  airports;  golf  courses;  institutional  ;ind  adminis- 
trative sites;  roads,  railroads;  shooting  ranges;  and  any  populated 
area  of  more  than  10  acres.  As  shown  in  table  2,  cities  with  a popu- 
lation of  less  than  5,000,  other  developed  areas,  and  populated  areas 
of  more  than  10  acres,  accounted  for  roughly  "9  percent  (or  1,845,100 
acres)  of  total  urb;m  and  built-up  land  in  the  region  in  1970,  and 
urban  areas  with  population  in  excess  of  5,000  inhabitants  accounted 
for  the  remaining  21  percent  (or  486,900  acres).  The  majority  of  the 
1970  population  of  the  region  was  located  in  urban  ;md  built-up  areas, 
and  included  3,188,703  urban  residents  in  cities  of  5,000  or  more  popu- 
lation, 524,304  urban  residents  in  cities  of  2,500  to  5,000  population, 
and  most  of  the  remaining  population  (2,580,226)  in  small  towns  and 
built-up  areas  of  less  than  2,500  population. 
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Table  2 - Population  And  Associated  Urban  .And  Built-Up  Lands  In 
ITie  Lower  Mississippi  Region  (1970-2020) 


Item 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Populat ion 

NTunbe  r 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Total  LMR 

Prog  nun  A 

6,293,233 

6,741  ,000 

8,156,000 

10,196,000 

Program  B 

6,293,233 

7,285,000 

9,188,000 

11  ,655,000 

Urban  1/ 

Program  A 

3,713,007 

4,314,240 

5,709,200 

7,748,960 

Program  B 

3,713,007 

4,662,400 

6 ,431 ,600 

8,857,800 

Cities  with  5,000  or 

more  population 

-)  / 

Program  A 

3,188,703 

3,574,541 

4 ,259,471 

4,957,944 

Program  B 

3,188,705 

3,935,489 

5,027,964 

6,317,900 

Cities  2,500  to 

5,000 

Program  A 

524,304 

739 ,699 

1 ,449,729 

2,791 ,016 

Prog  nun  B 

524,304 

726,911 

1 ,403,636 

2,539,900 

Places 

Less  than  2, 500 

and  Other  Rural 

3/ 

Prog  nun  A 

2,580,226 

2,426,760 

2,446,800 

2,447,040 

Program  B 

2,580,226 

2,622,600 

2,756,400 

2,797,200 

Lund  Use 

Ac  res 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Total  Urban  ii  Built-Up 

Program  A 

2,332,000 

2,481 ,000 

2,898,000 

3,553,000 

Program  B 

2,352,000 

2,649,000 

3,277,000 

4 ,089,000 

Urban  of  5,000  or 

more 

population  2/ 

Program  A 

486,900 

548,200 

661 ,900 

“80,800 

Program  B 

486,900 

602,300 

775,300 

995,600 

Built-Up  4/ 

Program  A 

I ,845,100 

1 ,932,800 

2,236,100 

2, ““2, 200 

Program  B 

1 ,845,100 

2,046,700 

2,501  ,"00 

3,095,400 

1/  U.  5.  Census  Bureau  definition  a 

is  contained 

in  Appendix 

B - Persons 

residing  in  areas  of  2,500  or  more  inhabitants. 

2/  IIUU  definition  of  Urban  (Cities  having  5,000  or  more  population). 
5/  Total  I AIR  minus  Urban  equals  U.  5.  Census  Bureau  "Rural." 

4/  HUD  definition  of  Built-Up  (Cities  less  than  5,000  population  and 
built-up  areas). 


r 


Some  land  in  the  region  is  used  for  urban 
and  built-up  areas 


Population  projections  under  Program  A and  Program  B differ  both 
in  number  curd  in  the  distribution  of  population.  Under  Program  A, 
regional  population  is  projected  to  increase  from  6,293,233  in  1970  to 
10,196,000  by  2020.  This  represents  a 62  percent  increase  over  the 
50-year  period.  The  greater  part  of  the  increased  population  is 
expected  to  occur  in  areas  with  populations  less  than  5,000  residents. 
Under  Program  A,  4,957,944  persons  are  expected  to  reside  in  urban 
centers  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  in  2020,  while  5,238,056  persons 
are  expected  to  reside  in  all  other  areas. 

Program  B population  projections  are  higher  than  those  under  Pro- 
gram A,  and  they  project  a greater  concentration  of  population  in  areas 
of  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  than  in  other  areas.  2/  Under  Program  B, 
the  1970  population  of  6,293,233  is  expected  to  increase  to  11,655,000 
by  2020,  w'hich  is  an  85  percent  increase  or  1,459,000  more  than  the 
2020  population  projected  under  Program  A.  Furthermore,  urban  areas 


2/  A large  number  of  cities  less  than  5,000  population  under  Program  A 
become  greater  than  5,000  under  Program  B. 
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over  5,000  inhabitants  in  size  under  Prograin  1?  are  expected  to  increase 
faster  th;in  other  areas.  Program  B projections  are  that  by  2020,  urban 
areas  5,000  inhabitants  and  over  in  population  will  account  for 
0,51 ”,000  persons  and  all  other  population  will  be  5,337,100. 

Urban  and  built-up  area  land  use  needs  for  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Region  are  projected  under  Program  A to  be  3,553,000  acres  by  2020,  ;m 
increase  of  1,221,000  acres  from  the  1070  figure  of  2,332,000. 

Total  urban  and  built-up  area  hind  use  needs  for  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Region  are  expected  under  Program  R to  be  1,089,000  acres 
by  2020,  an  increase  of  1,75”, 000  acres  over  the  1070  figure  of 
2,332,000.  Distribution  of  this  increased  acreage  is  relatively  the 
same  for  Program  B as  for  Program  A. 

Linder  Program  B,  needs  for  urban  centers  of  5,000  and  more  inhabi- 
tants for  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  are  expected  to  increase  from 
480,000  acres  in  1070  to  003, bOO  acres  by  2020,  an  increase  of  104  per- 
cent. The  distribution  of  urban  needs  under  Program  B follow  rela- 
tively the  s;une  pattern  as  that  under  Program  A.  Urban  area  needs  arc 
projected  to  be  greatest  in  IVRPA's  10  ;md  3,  which  contain  the  \'ew 
Orleans  and  Memphis  SMSA's,  respectively,  and  therefore  require  the 
greatest  ;imount  of  urban  acreage.  The  smallest  increase  in  urban  needs 
for  population  centers  5,000  and  up  is  projected  to  be  in  IVRTA  6,  where 
need  in  2020  is  expected  to  total  only  12,700  acres. 


Federal  Lands 

At  the  present  time,  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  contains 
2,210,000  acres  of  Federal lv -owned  land,  \ational  Forest  ownership 
covers  1,318,000  acres  of  the  studv  area.  The  remaining  001,000  acres 
of  total  Federal  land  is  made  up  of  Rational  Parks,  National  Wildlife 
Refuges,  Corps  of  Fngincers  reservoir  buffer  zones,  military  bases,  and 
administrative  sites.  Federal  land  acreages  are  included  in  forest  and 
"Other  Land"  categories  in  table  1. 

Rccrcat ion 

Recreation  is  a land  use  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  dependent 
upon  and  compatible  with  other  land  uses.  The  major  recreation  activi- 
ties considered  in  this  study  are  camping,  picnicking,  hiking,  swimming, 
boating,  and  playing  outdoor  games  and  sports. 

Camping,  picnicking,  and  hiking  are  compatible  uses  of  land,  whereas 
outdoor  games  and  sports  are  usually  not  compatible  with  other  hind  uses 
on  the  same  site.  Such  games  as  golf,  baseball,  softball,  soccer, 
tennis,  volleyball,  and  track  require  a prepared  court,  field,  or  course 
which  is  devoted  to  one  g;unc  or  a combination  of  games.  Swimming  and 
boating  are  dependent  upon  large  .uid  small  water  areas. 


At  the  present  time,  recreation  activities  use  188,300  acres  of 
land  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region.  Of  this  total  only  a very  small 
part  is  exclusive-use  recreation  land. 

The  projected  needs  for  recreation  for  Program  A are:  year  1980, 

225, “00  acres;  year  2000,  326,200  acres;  and  year  2020,  496,900  acres. 

lor  Program  B,  the  projected  needs  are:  year  1980,  240,100  acres; 

for  vear  2000,  373,500  acres;  ;md  for  2020,  581,200  acres  (table  1). 

'(he  projections  for  future  recreation  acreage  needs  are  greater  for 
Prog  nun  B due  to  a difference  in  population  for  the  two  programs. 


Fish  and  iVi Idl  i fe 


Land  use  for  fish  and  wildlife  is  usually  dependent  upon  and 
multi-use  with  other  land  uses.  These  uses  are  cropland,  pasture, 

ts,  water  areas,  and  other  Lands  such  as  fence  rows,  hedge  rows, 
ind  marshes  not  used  for  grazing.  The  amount  and  type  of  wildlife 
available  is  direct  ly  dependent  upon  the  amount , type,  and  arrangement 
of  habitat  for  the  particular  species  of  wildlife  involved.  Cropland 
mav  provide  food  for  many  types  of  wildlife,  providing  a suitable  liabi 
tat  is  nearly.  Pasture  may  provide  both  food  and  habitat  for  many 
types  of  small  animals.  The  same  is  true  for  fence  rows  and  hedge 
rows.  Forests  arc  the  natural  habitat  for  most  wildlife  species  other 
than  waterfowl  and,  in  some  cas<  . d 1 > rests  even  provide  food 

for  certain  species  of  waterfowl.  Marshes  provide  habitat  for  many 
birds  and  small  animals.  Pish  arc  directly  dependent  upon  large  and 
small  water  areas. 


1 wept  for  commercial  fishing  and  the  taking  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  land  uses  for  lisa  and  wildlife  are  also  recreational  uses. 
Hie  same  type  of  land  base  can  serve  for  recreation  and  I ish  and  wild- 
1 i fe  uses . 


\t  the  present  time,  12,874,000  acres  of  land  in  tire  Lower 
Mi  ip]  . Region  are  needed  to  support  fish  and  wildlife  activities, 


. ed  on  t:  ■ ent  trend  in  use  of  Lands  for  fish  and  wildlife, 

projections  have  been  made'  for  future  needs.  Under  Program  A,  these 
, Is  are:  1980,  39,729,000  acres;  2000,  48,704,000  acres;  and  2020, 

ip  , _ni  ^mn  acres.  Under  Program  B,  the-  projected  needs  are:  1980, 

: ,942,000  acres;  2000,  54,823,000  acres;  and  2020,  70,369,000  acres 
(table  1). 
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Quail  hunting  is  a popular  sport  in 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Region 


Minerals 

The  Lower  Mississippi  Region  is  rich  in  minerals,  presently  supply- 
ing about  18  percent  of  the  nation's  mineral  output.  The  region 
supplies  34  percent  of  the  nation's  natural  gas,  25  percent  of  the 
petroleum,  20  percent  of  the  lead,  20  percent  of  bromine,  34  percent  of 
the  salt,  .and  67  percent  of  the  nation's  sulfur. 

Generally,  the  minerals  produced  in  the  region  are  three  types: 
fuels,  metallic  minerals,  and  non-metallic  minerals.  Fuels  produced 
in  the  region  are  natural  gas,  natural  gas  liquids,  and  petroleum.  The 
mining  of  fuels  is  a non-destructive  process  which  requires  a small 
land  base  and  is  compatible  with  many  other  land  uses.  Metallic  mine- 
rals produced  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  include  copper,  iron, 
lead,  silver,  vanadium,  and  zinc.  Non-metallic  minerals  include  abra- 
sives, barite,  bromine,  cement  clay,  gemstones,  gypsum,  lime,  salt, 
sand,  gravel,  stone,  and  sulfur.  Mining  of  metallic  and  non-metallic 
minerals  is  a practice  which  is  not  compatible  with  other  land  uses  on 
the  same  site;  however,  the  land  can  often  be  restored  to  other  land 
uses  after  the  mining  process  is  completed. 
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Drilling  for  oil  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region 


At  the  present  time,  66,700  acres  of  the  land  base  is  devoted  to 
mineral  production  in  the  region.  Of  this,  fuel  production  requires 
20,600  acres;  metallic  minerals  require  22,600  acres;  and  non-metallic 
minerals  are  produced  on  23,500  acres. 

For  Program  A,  the  projected  needs  are:  1980,  86,900  acres;  2000, 

127,200  acres;  and  2020,  182,000  acres. 

For  Program  B,  the  projected  needs  are:  1980,  100,500  acres; 

2000,  166,700  acres;  and  for  2020,  253,300  acres  (table  1).  Since  the 
demand  for  minerals  is  directly  related  to  the  population,  the  future 
needs  will  be  greater  for  Program  R. 

Hnvironmental 

Min's  environment  is  a complex  system  in  which  every  living  thing 
is  dependent  upon  the  land  resources  in  some  manner.  The  full  inter- 
relation of  all  the  elements  in  this  complex  system  is  not  yet  fully 
understood,  but  man  is  showing  increasing  concern  about  the  environmen- 
tal impact  of  his  use  of  land  resources.  Attempts  are  being  made  to 
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learn  more  about  what  happens  to  the  natural  environment  when  these 
resources  are  manipulated. 

When  land  is  cleared  to  grow  cultivated  crops,  the  existing  envi- 
ronment is  altered  or  destroyed  while  new  environment  is  created.  The 
clearing  of  land  for  pasture  displaces  some  wildlife,  but  supports  more 
domesticated  animals  for  human  food.  Mien  forest  products  are  har- 
vested, wildlife  is  displaced,  but  new  physical  environment  is  created 
from  the  forest  products,  either  directly  in  the  form  of  manufactured 
goods  or  indirectly  through  wages. 

Other  uses  of  land  affect  the  environment  in  numerous  ways.  Roads 
and  ditches  alter  habitat  and  often  produce  sediment  which  enters 
stream  systems.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  roads  provide  trans- 
portation of  goods  to  market.  Feed  lots  produce  pollutants  from  animal 
waste  ;md  residents  occupy  space  and  alter  the  land,  but  each  serves  a 
definite  purpose  in  the  revised  system.  All  of  these  uses  are  a part 
of  man's  existence  in  our  present  society. 

Urban  ;tnd  built-up  areas  displace  all  other  land  uses  and  produce 
many  of  the  wastes  of  man's  culture.  Man's  pursuit  of  recreation  alters 
the  environment  by  the  construction  of  recreation  facilities  ;md  pro- 
duction of  waste  from  use  of  the  site.  The  production  of  minerals  may 
have  a drastic  impact  on  the  natural  environment,  but  minerals,  in  turn , 
provide  needed  inputs  to  the  revised  system. 

All  uses  of  the  region's  land  resources  are  part  of  the  existence 
of  m;in.  As  population  increases,  pressures  on  land  resources  will  be- 
come greater,  as  will  the  impact  of  man  upon  his  natural  environment. 

The  land  requirements  for  the  natural  environment  are  the  acreages 
occupied  by  specific  natural  environmental  quality  components , such  as 
unique  botanical  systems,  unique  geological  systems,  lands  surrounding 
lakes  and  streams  of  outstanding  natural  beauty.  These  acreages  are 
environmental  areas  that  constitute  a limited  resource.  ITie  needs, 
summarized  in  table  1,  are  more  specifically  defined  ;md  identified  in 
Appendix  U.  The  land  needs,  12,888,000  acres,  are  the  same  for  all  time 
periods  since  the  components  are  a nonrenewable  resource.  The  environ- 
mental needs  for  water  surface  may  be  found  in  Appendix  IJ.  The  Fnviron- 
ment,  and  in  Appendix  T,  Plan  Formulation. 
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Man's  environment  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  ranges  from  natural 
forests  and  water  areas  (above)  to  highly  developed  cities  and  urban 

areas  (below) 
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land  resources 


Land  Resource  Regions 

The  United  States  is  delineated  into  20  land  resource  regions.  3/ 
These  areas  are  delineated  on  the  basis  of  similarities  in  relation- 
ships to  fanning  and  other  land  uses.  The  Lower  Mississippi  Region  is 
made  up  of  parts  of  five  of  the  land  resource  regions.  They  are  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  Lowlands,  Forest  and  Truck  Crop  Region;  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Slope  Cash  Crop,  Forest  and  Livestock  Region; 
Mississippi  Delta  Cotton  and  Feed  Grains  Region;  East  and  Central  General 
Farming  and  Forest  Region;  and  Central  Feed  Grains  and  Livestock  Region. 

Land  Resource  Areas 

The  20  land  resource  regions  are  divided  into  156  major  land 
resource  areas  (LRA's).  These  areas  are  delineated  with  emphasis  on 
combinations  of  intensities  of  problems  in  soil  and  water  conservation. 
They  are  characterized  by  particular  patterns  or  combinations  of  soils 
f including  slope  and  erosion),  climate,  water  resources,  land  use,  and 
types  of  farming. 

Eleven  kind  resource  areas  found  entirely  or  partially  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Region  are  listed  in  table  3.  The  general  geographic  loca- 
tion of  each  is  shown  in  figure  6.  General  characteristics  of  each  land 
resource  area  arc  listed  in  table  4. 


Table  3 - Land  Resource  Areas  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region 


ERA 

Definition 

Locat ion 

86 

Texas  Black  land  Prairie 

Arkansas 

115 

Central  Miss.  Valley  Wooded  Slopes 

Missouri 

116 

Ozark  Highlands 

Arkansas , Missouri 

118 

Arkansas  Valley  and  Ridges 

Arkansas 

1 19 

Ouach i ta  Mountains 

Arkansas 

131 

Southern  Miss.  Valley  Alluvium 

A1 1 States 

132 

Paste m Arkansas  Prairie 

Arkansas 

133 

Southern  Coastal  Plain 

Miss . , Tcnn . 

, La . , Ark . 

134 

Southern  Miss.  Valley  Silty  Uplands 

A1 1 States 

150 

Gulf  Coast  Prairie 

Lou i s i ana 

151 

Gulf  Coast  Marsh 

Louisiana 

There  are  57,920,000  acres  of  the  region 

's  65,538,000 

acres  cl ass i- 

f icd 

as  agricultural  kind  as  defined  by  the  Conservation  Needs  Inventory 

n7~Atlas  of  River  Basins  of  the  United  States,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  June  1963. 
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fable  ■*  •eiieral  liaracteri st k i 1«uuJ  Resource  Areas  in  Lower  Mississippi  Region  (Con. 


[Continued)  (’  °f  4 5|“'«S) 


and  included  in  the  region's  11  LRA's.  The  inventory  acreage  excludes 
2,219,000  acres  of  Federal  l;uid,  2,332,000  acres  in  urban  and  built-up 
areas,  and  3,067,000  acres  of  water  from  the  total  area. 

The  distribution  of  the  region's  inventory  acreage  In’  land  resource 
areas  is  shown  in  table  5.  Approximately  34  percent  of  the  total 
acreage  is  found  in  I.RA  131,  28  percent  in  LRA  134,  24  percent  in  LRA 
133,  and  the  remaining  14  percent  is  made  up  of  acreage  in  the  other 
eight  land  resource  areas. 


Soybeans,  cotton,  rice,  hay,  corn,  wheat,  and  sugarcane  accounted 
for  98  percent  of  the  cropland  harvested  in  the  region  in  1970.  A large 
percentage  of  the  total  production  of  these  crops  accrued  from  soils  of 
the  Southern  Mississippi  Valley  Alluvium  (LRA  131).  Regional  crop  pro- 
duction from  these  soils  were  as  follows:  soybeans,  66  percent;  cotton, 
61  percent;  rice,  28  percent;  hay,  33  percent;  com,  41  percent;  wheat, 
77  percent;  and  sugarcane,  63  percent. 


Table  5 - 

Distribution  of  Land  by  Land 

Resource  Areas,  197 

Land 

Total 

Resource 

Inventory 

Area 

Land 

Distribut i 

Acres 

Percent 

86 

115,773 

.20 

115 

50,792 

.09 

1 16 

828,128 

1.43 

118 

392,607 

.68 

119 

1 ,459,769 

2.52 

131 

19,644,31 1 

33.91 

132 

865,953 

1.49 

133 

1 3,932,664 

24.06 

1 34 

16,226 ,555 

28.01 

150 

1 , 700 , 1 89 

2.94 

151 

2,703,259 

4 .O'7 

Totals 

57,920,000 

100.00 

Land  Capability  Classification 

The  suitability  of  soils  for  crops,  pasture,  forest  products,  and 
other  vegetation  varies  throughout  the  region.  To  help  define  the 
natural  variation  of  soils,  the  USDA  has  grouped  all  soils  available 
for  agricultural  uses  into  land  capability  classes.  This  practical 
grouping  is  based  on  limitations  of  the  soils,  the  risk  of  damage  in 
use  (referred  to  as  a hazard),  and  their  response  to  use.  The  grouping 
does  not  reflect  the  productivity  of  any  soil  or  determine  suitability 
for  specific  kinds  of  crops. 
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'Hie  Land  capability  system  presented  herein  classifies  all  soils 
in  eight  classes  (Classes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII). 
Generally,  the  suitability  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  uses  decreases 
from  Class  I to  Class  VIII.  Soils  in  the  first  four  classes  under  good 
management  are  generally  defined  as  land  suited  to  cultivation. 

Classes  I to  III,  with  use  of  proper  conservation  measures,  are  recom- 
mended for  continuous  cultivation,  and  Class  IV  is  recommended  for 
limited  cultivation.  Soils  in  Classes  V through  VIII  are  generally 
defined  as  land  limited  in  use--not  generally  suited  to  cultivation, 
but  are  best  used  for  pasture,  forest,  wildlife  habitat,  recreation, 
water  supply,  and  aesthetic  purposes. 

A general  description  of  each  class  follows: 

Class  I 

Soils  in  Class  I have  few  limitations  that  restrict  their  use. 

They  are  suited  to  a wide  range  of  plants  and  may  be  used  safely  for 
cultivated  crops,  pasture,  range,  forest,  and  wildlife.  These  soils 
are  nearly  level,  and  erosion  hazard  is  low.  They  are  deep,  generally 
well  drained,  and  easily  worked.  They  hold  w'ater  well,  and  are  either 
fairly  well  supplied  with  plant  nutrients,  or  are  highly  responsive  to 
inputs  of  fertilizer.  They  are  not  subject  to  damaging  overflow  and 
will  maintain  productivity  with  ordinary  management  practices. 

Class  II 

Soils  in  Class  II  have  some  limitations  that  reduce  the  choice  of 
plants  and/or  require  moderate  conservation  practices. 

Soils  in  this  class  require  management  to  prevent  soil  loss  or  to 
improve  air  and  water  relations  under  cultivation.  The  limitations  are 
few  and  the  practices  are  easy  to  apply.  The  soils  are  best  suited  to 
use  for  cultivated  crops,  pasture,  range,  forest,  and  wildlife  food  and 
cover. 

Class  III 

Soils  in  Class  III  have  severe  limitations  that  reduce  the  choice 
of  plants  ;ind/or  require  special  conservation  practices.  These  soils 
arc  best  suited  to  use  for  cultivated  crops,  pasture,  forest,  range, 
and  wildlife  food  and  cover.  Their  limitations  restrict  the  amount  of 
clean  cultivation,  timing  of  planting,  tillage,  and  harvesting;  choice 
of  crops;  or  a combination  of  these. 

When  cultivated,  many  of  these  wet,  slowly  permeable,  nearly  level 
soils  require  a drainage  system  and  a cropping  system  that  maintain  or 
improve  the  structure  and  tilth  of  the  soil.  Each  distinctive  kind  of 
soil  in  Class  III  has  one  or  more  alternative  combinations  of  use  and 
practices  required  for  safe  use,  but  the  number  of  practical  alterna- 
tives for  average  farmers  is  less  than  for  soils  in  Class  II. 
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Class  IV 

Soils  in  Class  IV  have  very  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the 
choice  of  plants  and/or  require  very  careful  management.  These  soils 
are  best  suited  to  use  for  crops,  pasture,  forest,  range,  and  wildlife 
food  and  cover.  They  may  be  well  suited  to  only  two  or  three  of  the 
common  crops,  or  the  production  may  be  low  in  relation  to  inputs  over 
a long  period. 

Many  sloping  soils  are  suited  for  occasional,  but  not  regular,  cul 
tivation.  Some  of  the  poorly  drained,  nearly  level  soils  are  not  sub- 
ject to  erosion,  but  arc  not  well  suited  to  crops  because  of  the  time 
required  for  the  soil  to  dry  out  in  the  spring. 

Class  V 

Soils  in  Class  V have  little  or  no  erosion  hazard,  but  have  other 
limitations,  impractical  to  remove,  that  limit  their  best  use  largely 
to  pasture,  range,  forest,  and  wildlife  food  and  cover. 

Limitations  restrict  the  kinds  of  plants  that  can  be  grown  and 
prevent  normal  tillage  of  cultivated  crops.  These  soils  are  nearly 
le,-el , wet,  or  frequently  overflowed  by  streams. 

Class  VI 

Soils  in  Class  VI  have  severe  and  continuing  limitations  that 
cannot  be  corrected,  and  that  make  them  generally  unsuited  for  cultiva- 
tion and  limit  their  best  use  largely  to  pasture  or  range,  forest,  and 
wildlife  food  and  cover.  It  is,  however,  practical  to  apply  range  or 
pasture  improvement  measures. 

Class  VII 

Soils  in  Class  VII  have  very  severe  limitations  that  make  them 
unsuited  for  cultivation,  and  that  restrict  their  best  use  largely  to 
grazing,  forest,  or  wildlife  forage  ;md  cover.  The  physical  condition 
of  these  soils  make  it  generally  impractical  to  develop  improved  pas- 
ture. 

Class  VII I 

Soils  and  landforms  in  Class  VIII  have  limitations  that  preclude 
their  use  for  commercial  plant  production,  and  restrict  their  best  use 
to  recreation,  wildlife,  water  supply,  or  aesthetic  purposes. 

Over  62  percent  of  the  57.9  million  acres  of  agricultural  land  in 
the  region  is  capable  of  continuous  cultivation  (Classes  I -I  II). 

Class  I soil  accounts  for  5.4  percent  of  the  agricultural  acreage.  The 
largest  capability  category  in  acreage  is  Class  III  with  20.8  million 
acres,  or  about  36  percent  of  the  agricultural  acreage.  About  81  per- 
cent of  the  20.2  million  acres  of  cropkmd  is  currently  being  harvested 
This  is  only  45  percent  of  the  agricultural  acreage  capable  of  conti- 
nuous cultivation  (table  6). 


Table  6 - Land  Use  by  Land  Capability  Class,  1970 


Capability 


Class 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 

Ac  res 

Acres 

Acres 

1 

2,307,529 

363 ,166 

342,461 

99,155 

3,112,311 

II 

5, 95b, 213 

1 ,929,672 

4,015,362 

312,382 

12,213,629 

III 

10,040,499 

2,223,220 

8 ,173,809 

361,764 

20,799,292 

Total 

Cl- III) 

18,304,241 

4,516,058 

12,531  ,632 

773,301 

36,125,232 

IV 

1 ,390,885 

836,478 

3,221 ,907 

97,560 

5,546,830 

Total 

(I- IV) 

19,695,126 

5,352,536 

1 5 ,753 ,539 

870,861 

41  ,672,062 

V 

104,580 

148,993 

3,600,998 

34  ,473 

3,889,044 

VI 

239,154 

463,557 

3,175,869 

48,379 

3,926,959 

VII 

175,140 

815,829 

5,000,411 

813,478 

6,804,858 

VIII 

0 

1 ,085 

9,185 

1 ,616,809 

1,627,077 

Total 

CV-VIII) 

518,874 

1 ,429,464 

11  ,786,461 

2,513,139 

16,247,938 

Totals 

20,214,000  1/ 

6,782,000  11 

27,540,000  V 

3,384,000 

5", 920, 000 

1/  Includes  pastured  crop  hind. 

2/  Includes  permanent  pasture  ;ind  range. 

3/  Does  not  include  federal  forests.  Includes  pastured  forest  land. 


Forest  land  represents  nearly  48  percent  of  the  total  agricultural 
inventory  acreage;  of  this  35  percent  of  the  Classes  I-I1I  land  group 
which  can  be  cultivated  regularly.  An  estimated  two-thirds  of  the 
permanent  pasture  land  lias  Classes  I- 111  soils.  Almost  10  percent  of 
the  agricultural  land  is  in  Class  IV,  which  can  be  cultivated  occasion- 
ally with  proper  treatment.  Practically  all  of  the  Class  VI II  land, 
which  includes  sandy  beaches,  river  wash,  marshes,  and  barren  kind,  is 
grouped  in  the  other  land -use  category’. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  agricultural  l;md  by  capability 
classes  shows  that  IVRPA  2,  which  is  the  leading  agricultural  subregion, 
has  the  best  balance  of  capability  classification  in  its  hind  resource. 
This  large  northeastern  Arkansas  and  southeastern  Missouri  area  contains 
23  percent  of  the  region's  Classes  I- 1 II  land.  WRPA  10  on  the  gulf 
coast  has  the  poorest  hind  in  terms  of  capability  or  potential  for 
development . 


WRPA's  2 through  5 in  the  central  and  northern  portion  of  the 
region  contain  68  percent  of  the  region's  Class  I land,  65  percent  of 
the  Class  II  acreage,  and  62  percent  of  all  Class  HI  land.  The  largest 
subregion,  WRPA  5,  has  the  highest  proportion  of  the  marginally  culti- 
vatable  Class  IV  land.  It  also  contains  one-third  of  the  Class  V land, 
and  nearly  one-half  of  all  Class  VI  land,  which  is  not  recommended  for 
crops.  .About  62  percent  of  the  Class  VIII  land,  mainly  marshes  and 
coastal  dunes,  is  located  in  southeastern  Louisiana  in  IVRPA  10  (table  7). 


Table  7 - Land  Use  Distribution  by  Land  Capability  Class,  1970 


Capabi lity 
Class 

Total 

Dist  ribut ion 

Cropl and 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

Total 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

I 

5.4 

74.1 

11.7 

11.0 

3.2 

100.0 

1 1 

21.1 

48.8 

15.7 

32.9 

2.6 

100.0 

III 

35.9 

48.3 

10.7 

39.3 

1.7 

100.0 

Total 

(I-1II) 

62.4 

50.7 

12.5 

34.7 

2.1 

100.0 

IV 

9.6 

25.1 

15.0 

58.1 

1.8 

100.0 

Total 

(I-IV) 

72.0 

47.3 

12.8 

37.8 

2.1 

100.0 

V 

6.7 

->  *7 

3.9 

^2.5 

0.9 

100.0 

VI 

6.8 

6.1 

11.8 

80.9 

1.2 

100.0 

VII 

11.7 

2.6 

12.1 

73.4 

11.9 

100.0 

VIII 

2.8 

0 

0 

0.6 

99.4 

100.0 

Total 

(V-VIII) 

28.0 

3.2 

8.9 

72.5 

15.4 

100.0 

Totals 

100.0 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Land  Capability  Subclasses 

The  soils  capability  subclass  provides  information  as  to  the  kind 
of  conservation  problem  or  limitations  involved.  Soils  are  usually 
divided  into  three  subclasses  to  indicate  erosion  hazards,  wetness,  or 
root-zone  limitations.  The  subclasses  are: 


Si ihclass  (e)  - tiros  i on 

This  includes  soils  where  susceptibility  to  erosion  is  the  dominant 
problem  or  hazard  to  their  use.  Hrosion  susceptibility  and  past  erosion 
damage  are  the  major  soil  factors  for  placing  soils  in  this  subclass. 

Hrosion  is  a serious  problem  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 
However,  it  is  less  intense  now  than  in  the  past  due  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  eros ion -control  measures.  These  measures  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  conservation  cropping  systems,  terracing,  critical  area 
pointing,  tree  planting,  grassing  of  waterways,  ;ind  contour  farming. 

There  are  19.0  million  acres  of  inventory  land  that  have  an  erosion 
problem  or  are  susceptible  to  erosion  as  shown  in  table  8.  .\bout  one- 
third  of  the  land  in  the  region  is  subject  to  moderate  or  severe  erosion 
;md  is  contributing  significantly  to  sediment  problems.  Fortv-six  per- 
cent of  the  erosion  in  the  region  is  on  Land  Resource  Area  134,  and  40 
percent  is  on  Land  Resource  Area  133.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  all  ero- 
sion in  the  region  is  from  sheet  erosion,  18  percent  is  from  gully 
erosion,  11  percent  is  from  streambank  erosion,  and  3 percent  is  from 
roads . 


Table  8 


Inventory  Land  Kith  an  Hrosion  Hazard, 


19"0  1 


Tot  a 1 


Agricultural 


KRPA 

"H”  Land 

Crop  l;ir  ' 

Pasture 

Forest  Land 

Other 

Ac  res 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1 

18761 1 

8,950 

1 , 162 

1 " ,550 

649 

2 

1,759,973 

718,346 

446,388 

549, "60 

45,479 

3 

3,572,384 

1 ,449,652 

689,409 

1 ,30", 649 

125,674 

4 

2,868,441 

464,494 

564 , ~"6 

1 , "84 ,’92 

54 , 379 

5 

5,552,240 

247,910 

593,122 

4, 63" ,403 

73,805 

6 

247,356 

156,520 

5", "42 

29,145 

5,951 

7 

2,500,048 

225,618 

612,803 

1 ,643,500 

18,127 

8 

1 ,213,559 

154,472 

302,435 

"4  3,1  14 

13,508 

9 

1 ,143,706 

127,930 

90,855 

908 , "S3 

lb,l 38 

10 

132,529 

34,171 

23,  "60 

"2,666 

1 ,932 

Total 

19,018,847 

3,588,063 

3,382,-52 

1 1 ,694 ,390 

353 ,642 

1/  Hrosion  hazard 

is  indicated 

in  SCS  land 

capab i 1 ity  subclass 

» * ' - - 

soils  subject  to  erosion  by  wind  or  water. 
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Some  scour  damage  occurs  on  the  flood  plains.  Damage  is  limited  in 
scope  ;md  does  not  seem  to  appreciably  affect  the  use  or  productivity  of 
the  land. 

Activities  other  than  agriculture  contribute  to  the  erosion  and 
sediment  problem,  'fhese  activities  include  dredging  of  navigation  and 
drainage  channels,  road  and  highway  construction,  urban  developments, 
excessively  heavy  recreation  use,  and  fires  that  destroy  the  vegetative 
cover. 

A more  detailed  discussion  of  the  region's  sediment  and  erosion 
problems  is  contained  in  Appendix  S. 

Subclass  (wl  - Hxcess  hater 

This  includes  soils  where  excess  water  is  the  dominant  hazard  or 
limitation  in  their  use.  Poor  soil  drainage,  wetness,  high  water  table, 
and  overflow  are  the  criteria  for  determining  which  soils  belong  in 
this  subclass. 

there  are  approximately  33.8  million  acres  of  inventory  land  with 
a wetness  hazard  as  shown  in  table  9.  However,  only  about  2b  percent 
of  this  needs  drainage.  Past  drainage  works  have  been  established  by 
drainage  and  levee  districts,  comities,  watershed  improvement  districts, 
farmers'  groups,  mid  individual  owners  and  operators. 


Table  9 - Inventory  Land  With  a Wetness  Hazard,  1970  1/ 


Tota  1 

WRPA 

Agr i cul tura  1 
‘ "IV”  Land 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest  Land 

Other 

Ac  res 

Acres 

Acres 

Ac  res 

Acres 

1 

955,193 

1 33 , 1 06 

20,371 

750,390 

51 ,326 

6,662 ,042 

5,112,640 

169,651 

1 ,204,504 

175,247 

3 

2,076,020 

1 ,083,824 

177,064 

768,972 

46,160 

4 

4,146,458 

2,650,921 

338 ,903 

1 ,033,385 

123,249 

5 

4,827,169 

452,844 

274,662 

4,073,614 

26,049 

6 

2,841 ,802 

1 ,625,266 

39',  094 

794,966 

24, 4 '6 

7 

1 ,262,526 

276,335 

317,400 

657,850 

10,941 

8 

2,000,286 

153,876 

305,613 

1 ,510,788 

30,009 

9 

5,851 , 306 

2,231 ,489 

717,505 

2,131 ,267 

771  ,045 

10 

3,218,669 

226,751 

147,203 

1 ,211,355 

1 ,633,360 

Total 

33,841 ,471 

13,947,052 

2 ,865 ,466 

14,137,091 

2,891  ,862 

.1/  Wetness  hazard 

is  indicated 

in  SCS  land  capability  subcl 

ass  'V"  - 

excess  water  in  or  on  t lie  surface. 
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In  recent  years  federally  assisted  projects  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers have  resulted  in  establishment  of  some  major  drainage  outlets. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  under  Public  Law  566,  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  and  by  technical  assistance  through 
local  conservation  districts,  have  assisted  with  installation  of  drain- 
age works.  About  84  PL-566  work  plans  and  five  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development  Projects,  many  of  which  contain  drainage  assistance 
elements,  have  been  approved  for  operations  in  the  region. 

A more  detailed  discussion  of  the  region's  drainage  problems  is 
contained  in  Appendix  I . 

Subclass  (s)  - Soil  Limitations  Within  the  Rooting  Zone 

This  includes  soils  that  have  limitations  such  as  shallowness  of 
rooting  zones,  stones,  low  moisture-holding  capacity,  low  fertility 
which  is  difficult  to  correct,  and  salinity  or  sodium. 

There  are  approximately  1.9  million  acres  of  inventory  land  that 
have  an  unfavorable  soil  condition  as  shown  in  table  10.  The  problems 
of  these  soils  are  such  that  it  is  not  within  the  realm  of  economic 
possibility  to  remove  the  limitations.. 


Table  10  - Inventory  Land  With  an  Unfavorable  Soil  Condition, 
1970  y 


WRPA 

Total 

Agricul tural 
"S"  Land 

Cropland 

1 

93,365 

7,325 

1 

841 ,315 

271,295 

3 

53,745 

9,352 

4 

30,133 

7,974 

5 

822,147 

53,342 

6 

12,314 

7,388 

7 

10,994 

266 

8 

3,324 

- 

9 

72,603 

14,414 

10 

7,431 

Total 

1,947,371 

371,356 

Pasture 

Forest  Land 

Other 

3,876 

75,536 

6,628 

40,710 

518,424 

10,886 

2,985 

37,523 

3,885 

5,464 

14,943 

1 ,752 

76,384 

686,495 

5,926 

- 

4,139 

787 

1,128 

9,168 

432 

1 ,921 

1 ,141 

262 

31,569 

18,264 

8,356 

6,579 

425 

427 

170,616 

1,366,058 

39,341 

1/  Unfavorable  soil  conditions  are  indicated  in  land  capability  subclass 
"s"  --  soils  that  limit  root  development  or  have  low  moisture-holding 
capacity. 
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Land  Resource  Development  Potential 

Since  inventory  land  is  that  which  is  considered  potentially  avail- 
able for  agricultural  use,  this  section  is  concerned  only  with  the 
inventory  portion  of  the  land  (57,920,000  acres). 

Cropland  Suitable  for  Regular  Cultivation 

The  Inventory  acTeage  for  each  major  agricultural  land  use  by  land 
capability  classes  is  shown  in  table  6.  Conservation  needs  estimates 
indicate  that  19,695,126  acres  are  in  Classes  1 through  IV  which  are 
the  lands  deemed  suitable  for  row  crops  when  managed  within  their 
capabilities.  Of  this  amount , 2,307,529  acres  are  Class  1,  or  land 
which  is  suitable  for  continuous  cultivation  requiring  only  good 
cultural  practices;  5,956,213  acres  are  Class  II,  or  hind  having  certain 
limitations  such  as  soil  slope  or  erosion  that  restrict  the  choice  of 
crops  or  require  moderate  conservation  treatment;  10,040,499  acres  are 
Class  111,  or  land  having  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice 
of  crops  or  require  special  conservation  practices;  and  1,390,885  acres 
are  Class  IV,  or  land  having  very  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the 
choice  of  plants  or  require  very  special  conservation  treatment. 

In  addition,  518,874  acres  are  in  Classes  V through  VIII  and  are 
not  suitable  for  use  as  crop l;md  due  largely  to  slope  conditions  or 
unfavorable  soils.  Ihus  of  the  20,214,000  acres  of  cropland,  11  percent 
is  adapted  to  very  intensive  cultivation,  29  percent  to  intensive,  50 
percent  to  moderate,  7 percent  to  limited,  and  3 percent  is  not 
recommended  for  cultivation  at  all. 

Potent i a 1 for  Sh i ft  from  Crassland  to  Crophind 

Add i t ional  iifeas- shown"  by  land  capah i 1 i ty  estimates  as  being  sus- 
ceptible and  feasible  for  development  as  cropland  consist  of  4,516,058 
acres  of  grassland  pasture.  Much  of  this  acreage  could  be  put  into 
cultivation  by  simply  turning  under  the  sod.  The  balance  would  require 
the  application  of  drainage  or  erosion  control  practices  and  in  some 
instances  clearing  of  scrub  timber  ;ind  brush.  Of  the  4,516,058  acres 
suitable  for  cultivation,  363,166  acres  arc  Class  I,  1,929,672  acres 
are  Class  II,  and  2,223,220  acres  are  Class  III. 

Development  of  suitable  grassland  into  cropland  and  its  incorpora- 
tion into  the  cropping  system  might  take  several  years.  The  increasing 
demand  for  additional  products  will  influence  the  conversion.  The 
conversion  of  pasture  to  crops  would  reduce  the  acreage  available  to 
pasture  unless  additional  land  was  diverted  to  pasture  from  some  other 
use . 


Potential  for  Shift  of  Forest  to  Crophind 

If  cleared  and  properly  cultivated,  342,461  acres  now  in  generally 
level  and  fertile  forest  would  make  Class  I cropland.  Another 
4,015,362  acres  are  suitable  for  regular  cultivation  as  Class  II  crop- 
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land,  if  simple  erosion  control  practices  are  followed,  and  if  the 
fertility  is  improved  by  adding  fertilizers  or  other  soil  amendments. 

An  additional  8,173,809  acres  of  forest  can  be  converted  into  Class  III 
cropland  with  permanent  cultivation,  but  special  erosion  control  and 
soil  management  practices  would  be  required.  Here  in  the  aggregate  are 
12,531,632  acres  ot  forest  that  could  be  converted  to  cropland. 

The  new  areas  of  land  suitable  for  farming  that  could  be  brought 
into  cultivation  primarily  by  clearing  forests  and  installation  of 
necessary  drainage  systems  are  quite  large.  Much  of  the  undeveloped 
wetland  that  is  physically  feasible  to  develop  for  farming  requires 
both  drainage  and  clearing. 

The  region  with  its  acreage  of  suitable  land  is  well  adapted  for 
production  of  food  and  feed  crops.  Alternative  costs  and  returns  of 
placing  this  land  in  cultivated  crops  and  improved  pasture  over  returns 
from  production  of  timber  products  and  grazing  should  be  studied  in 
detail  before  clearing  operations  are  undertaken.  Desirable  commercial 
forest  species  already  on  the  forest  land,  in  the  long  run,  may  give 
better  returns  than  would  clearing  and  converting  to  some  other  use. 

Potential  for  Shift  of  Cropland  to  Grassland  and  Forest 

Partly  offsetting  the  potential  for  shift  of  grassland  and  forests 
to  cropland  are  518,874  acres  of  cropland  that  are  best  suited  to  grass- 
lcind  and  forests. 

Other  Land 

Other  land  comprises  5,384,000  acres  in  the  region.  Other  land  is 
defined  as  all  agricultural  land  not  classified  as  cropland,  pasture 
and  range,  or  forest  and  woodland.  This  land  use  includes  acreages 
devoted  to  farmsteads,  farm  roads,  ditch  banks,  feed  lots,  fence  and 
hedge  rows,  nonfarm  residences,  investment  tracts,  coastal  dunes, 
marshes  not  used  for  grazing,  strip  mines,  and  borrow  and  gravel  pits. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  describe  desirable  physical  land  use  changes  by 
capability  classes  due  to  the  diversity  of  uses  made  of  this  land. 
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IV  R P A 1 


DESCRIPTION 


IVRPA  1 encompasses  the  land  and  water  within  the  main  stem  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  and  extending 
to  and  including  the  levees,  or  to  the  top  bank  where  levees  do  not 
exist.  It  contains  approximately  1,559,000  acres  or  2,45b  square 
miles  of  land  ;md  water  area.  The  present  length  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  is  954  miles,  and  the  average  width  is  0.9  of  a mile. 

The  IVRPA  has  a very  level  terrain  that  has  numerous  natural  and 
man-made  small  and  large  water  areas.  Oxbow  lakes  and  bayous  continu- 
ally break  the  continuity  of  the  land  surface.  All  of  the  area  drains 
directly  into  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  normal  annual  precipitation  varies  from  44  inches  in  the  north 
to  b4  inches  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  average  annual  temperature  decreases 
from  70  degrees  on  the  coast  to  58  degrees  in  Illinois.  The  average 
annual  growing  season  varies  from  2"  days  at  Cairo,  111.,  to  300  days 
in  the  coastal  area. 


LAND  US!-: 


Crop  kind 

Since  IVRPA  1 is  subject  to  flooding  throughout  the  annual  growing 
season,  row  cropping  is  ;m  insignificant  land  use  in  the  area.  There 
are  presently  188,000  acres  of  cropland  within  the  IVRPA.  This  acreage 
is  projected  to  remain  the  same  throughout  the  time  frames  of  the  stud\ 
(table  11). 


Pasture 

IVRPA  1 is  more  adaptable  to  pasture  production  than  crop  produc- 
tion, especially  along  the  levees  that  contain  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  levees  themselves  are  kept  free  of  wood)'  vegetation  but  support 
native  grasses.  In  1970,  approximately  197,000  acres  of  land  were  uti- 
lized for  the  grazing  of  livestock  in  the  area.  Of  this,  32,000  acres 
arc  permanent  pasture.  The  remaining  acreage  is  made  up  of  30,000  acres 
of  pastured  cropland  and  135,000  acres  of  pastured  forest  land.  Much 
of  this  kind  is  utilized  by  farmers  in  adjacent  IVRPA 's  for  grazing. 

The  present  acreage  is  projected  to  remain  constant  throughout  the  50- 
year  projection  period  for  both  Programs  A and  R (table  11). 
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1'able  11  Current  Lmd  Use  And  Projected  land  Needs  l;oi  specific  Uses,  WRI’A  1 


vm 

19X0 

2000 

?TT7Tr — 

1 tem 

Program 

Use 

Needs 

Needs 

Needs 

Acres 

\crcs 

\cres 

Acres 

Cropland 

A 

188,'ono 

188,000 

188,000 

188,000 

B 

188,000 

188,000 

188,000 

188,000 

Pasture 

32,000  \! 

Pasture 

A 

32,000 

32,000 

32,000 

11 

32,000 

32,01 

32,000 

32,000 

Pastured  Cropland 

\ 

30,000 

30 ,000 

30,000 

30,000 

B 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

Pastured  Forest 

\ 

133,000 

, 

135,000 

1 35 ,000 

B 

133,000 

133,000 

135,000 

135,000 

Total  Pasture 

A 

10”, 000 

,000 

19 7 ,000 

19", 000 

B 

10", 000 

197, ( 

10 ",000 

19 ",000 

Forest 

A 

879 ,000 

879, 

879 ,000 

879,000 

B 

S "0,000 

. 

879,000 

879,000 

Other 

A 

62 ,000  - 

02,000 

62,000 

62,000 

B 

62,000 

62,000 

62,000 

62,000 

Urban 

A 

- 

a 

B 

* 

- 

- 

Small  Water  1 

A 

- 

- 

B 

- 

- 

- 

l.argc  Water  4/ 

A 

368,000 

- 

- 

B 

368,000 

- 

* 

Total 

A 

1 ,359,000 

B 

1,559,000 

- 

Recreation  5 

\ 

6/ 

B 

(Future  needs 

for  recreaticn  and  fish  and 

Fish  6 Wildlife  5/ 

wildlife  are; 

is  are  included  in 

adjacent 

A 

131 ,000 

IVRPA  siuiruir  i.es . 

B 

131 ,000 

Minerals  .1/ 

A 

1 Hxi st  ing  in i ncral 

production  and  futme  need*  fer 

ri ncral 

B 

areas  are  included  in  adjacent 

IVRI’A  sumaries.' 

Environmental  5 

A 

879,000 

. 

8 ”9, 000 

879,000 

B 

879,000 

. 

8~9,000 

8 “9, 000 

tttri  m3  i -in  i I and . 

Includes  pastured  forest  land  and  forested  wetlands. 

' Includes  lands  not  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Needs  for  wetlands  ire  included  in  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  category. 

1 • v.tds  for  water  surface  area  arc  developed  in  various  appendixes  and  stmarired  in 
Appendix  I , Plan  Formulation. 

Uii.loi  i.  r i cu  1 turn  1 .aid  forestry  definition  of  land  use-,  tin  -a  acjv.av  .in  milt  i us.. 
t,.rl and  us.  categories . 

i — WKP\  I was  used  for  many  passive  recreation  activities  -in  h as  hiking,  sightseeing 
.i  ! -itching  hot  sinci  there  was  no  organized  develoiiment  Per  tin-  l.ev  recreation 
• .no  acreage  is  recognized. 


-Cypress  Forest  in  WRPA 
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(Commercial  forest  land  within  VVRPA  1 presently  ;imounts  to  879,000 

acres,  almost  56  percent  of  the  total  land  use.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  kind  is  owned  by  forest  industries  and  the  remainder  is  individually 
owned. 

The  two  forest  types  in  the  WRPA  are  oak-gum-cypress  and  elm-ash- 
cottonwood.  This  land  is  capable  of  producing  a high  quality  hardwood 
forest  at  a very  rapid  growth  rate.  As  a whole  the  forest  receives 
intensive  management  and  is  in  relatively  good  condition.  There  are  no 
forest  industries  within  the  WRPA. 

These  forests  provide  valuable  benefits  to  the  region  in  the  form 
of  wildlife  habitat,  recreation,  and  as  a filtering  strip  for  sediment 
laden  flood  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Due  to  the  frequency  of  flooding,  IVRPA  I is  thinly  populated  and 
is  expected  to  remain  at  the  present  level  of  development  throughout 
all  time  frames  of  the  study. 

Other  Land 

This  category  of  kind  includes  farmsteads,  farm  roads,  feed  lots, 
ditch  banks,  fence  and  hedge  rows,  rural  nonfarm  residences,  investment 
tracts,  coastal  dunes,  marshes  not  used  for  grazing,  strip  mines,  borrow 
and  gravel  pits,  and  the  like.  In  1970,  62,000  acres  were  classed  as 
other  land.  Projected  needs  for  other  kind  in  IVRPA  1 are  62,000  acres 
for  the  years  1980,  2000,  and  2020  for  both  Programs  A and  B. 

Federal  Lands 

At  the  present  time,  WRPA  1 contains  no  federally  owned  land. 

Recreation,  Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  Minerals 

Needs  per  se  for  the  land  use  categories  of  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  minerals  were  not  quantified  for  IVRPA  1 since  the  WRPA 
has  no  population.  The  WRPA ' s potential  for  satisfaction  of  adjacent 
needs  was  considered  in  the  formulation,  however.  A brief  summary  of 
existing  use  in  these  land-use  categories  is  included  herein.  More 
detail  can  be  found  in  the  respective  appendixes  and  in  Appendix  T, 

Plan  Formulation. 

Outside  of  a few  boat  ramps , there  are  virtually  no  recreation 
facilities  and  very  little  public  land  in  WRPA  1.  However,  there  is  a 
substantial  amount  of  recreation  use  in  the  IVRPA.  The  batture  lands 
and  oxbow  lakes  receive  much  of  the  use.  Much  of  the  main  stem  of  the 
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Mississippi  River  is  considered  too  dangerous  for  water  sports,  but 
there  are  certain  areas  where  it  receives  extensive  use. 

Fish  and  wildlife  found  in  WRPA  1 include  small  game,  big  game, 
waterfowl,  fur  animals,  fish,  and  other  wildlife.  Conmonlv  hunted 
small  game  animals  in  the  area  include  squirrel,  bobwhite  quail,  mourn- 
ing dove,  and  cottontail  rabbit. 

There  are  879,000  acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  forests  within  the 
WRPA.  High  soil  fertility,  abundant  mast,  and  adequate  water  make 
these  forests  productive  wildlife  habitat.  Common  big  game  animals  are 
white  tail  deer  and  turkey. 

Since  all  of  WRPA  1 falls  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway,  it  plays  an 
important  role  to  both  migrating  and  wintering  waterfowl.  The  river, 
oxbow  lakes,  and  surrounding  wetlands  constitute  important  waterfowl 
hab i t at . 

Common  fur-bearing  animals  within  the  area  arc  mink,  otter,  musk- 
rat, raccoon,  skunk,  beaver,  opossum,  foxes,  and  bobcat.  The  decline 
in  market  price  for  pelts  over  the  past  10  years  has  reduced  commercial 
utilization  of  the  fur-bearing  resource. 

Sixteen  major  oxbow  kikes  located  within  the  WRPA  provide  25,000 
acres  of  fishery  habitat.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  other  small 
lakes  scattered  within  WRPA  1.  The  Mississippi  River  supplies  954  miles 
of  stream  in  the  area. 

Lease  of  hunting  and  fishing  rights  to  individuals  and  club  units 
is  progressing  into  an  enveloping  condition  in  WRPA  1.  Therefore,  there 
is  a conversion  to  restrictive  and,  in  some  instances,  managed  types  of 
hunting  and  fishing  areas.  Some  of  the  best  deer,  turkey,  squirrel,  and 
waterfowl  hunting  within  each  state  bordering  the  main  channel  is  found 
in  this  habitat  remnant. 

In  addition  to  hunting,  good  fishing  is  provided  within  the  channel 
overflow  area.  Important  permanent -water  sport  fishing  areas  include 
the  cutoff  and  meander  lakes  and  the  borrow  pits  along  the  levees. 
Commercial  fish  catches  of  local  economic  importance  are  taken  from  the 
river,  lakes,  and  especially  from  the  floodplain  when  the  river  exceeds 
b;inkfull  stage. 

All  types  of  animals  not  considered  as  game,  fish,  or  fur-bearing 
animals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife.  Most  of  the  animals,  especi- 
ally birds,  are  important  in  satisfying  nonconsumpt ive  wildlife  uses. 
Many  species  of  non-game  wildlife  occur  in  WRPA  1,  utilizing  a broad 
range  of  habitat. 

Minerals  produced  in  WRPA  1 include  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  as  well 
as  subsurface  oil  ;md  gas. 
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Environmental 


Environmental  land  needs  consist  of  the  areas  occupied  by  unique 
botanical  systems,  lands  bordering  lakes  or  streams  of  outstanding 
natural  beauty,  and  other  items.  These  resources  exist  now  and  are 
non -renewable.  Therefore  the  1970,  1980,  2000,  and  2020  needs  are  of 
the  same  magnitude,  879,000  acres.  Composition  of  the  acreage  may  be 
found  in  Appendix  U,  The  Environment. 

Soils 

IVRPA  1 originates  at  Cairo,  111.,  crosses  the  portions  of  Missouri 
and  Kentucky  south  of  Cairo,  ;md  traverses  the  States  of  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Land  Resource  Area  131  covers 
all  of  the  inventory  acreage  within  the  area. 

The  distribution  of  land  by  capability  classes  for  cropland,  pas- 
ture, forest,  and  other  is  shown  in  table  12  and  figure  7. 

Hie  production  requirements  or  needs  for  agricultural  commodities 
for  Programs  A and  B for  1970  and  for  future  time  frames  1980,  2000, 
and  2020  are  contained  in  tables  for  adjacent  IVRPA 's  found  in  Appendix 
B,  Economics. 

Table  12  - Land  Use  by  Land  Capability  Class,  lO^O,  IVRPA  1 


T;md 

Capabi 1 itv 
Class 

Total 

Agricultural 

Land 

Crop 1 and 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

Distri  - 
but  ion 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Pe rccnt 

I 

113,831 

68,619 

6,291 

. 1 

3,39" 

9.6 

[ I 

129,042 

60,025 

3,521 

r. 

7,789 

10.8 

III 

313,581 

75,589 

13,809 

217,87 ' 

6 , 306 

26.3 

IV 

95,899 

6,987 

3,31 1 

81,182 

4,419 

8.1 

Total 

I -IV 

652,353 

211 ,220 

26,932 

392,290 

21 ,911 

54.8 

V 

431,318 

6,081 

753 

414,280 

10,204 

36.2 

VI 

3,683 

482 

461 

2,740 

0 

0.3 

VII 

91 ,166 

217 

3,7-14 

69,529 

17,676 

"7  *7 

VIII 

12,480 

0 

110 

161 

12,209 

1.0 

Total 

V-VIII 

538,647 

6,780 

5,068 

486,710 

40,089 

45.2 

Totals 

1,191,000 

218,000  1/ 

32,000  V 

879,000  V 

62,000 

100.0 

1/  Includes  pastured  cropland. 

Tj  Includes  permanent  pasture  and  range. 
3/  Includes  pastured  forest  land. 
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CLASS  VI 
4.000  ACRES 
0.3- 


CLASS  III 
314  000  ACRES 
26.3 


LAND  SUITABLE  FOR  CONTINUOUS  CULTIVATION.  S57  000  ACRES 
LAND  SUITABLE  FOR  OCCASIONAL  CULTIVATION.  96  000  ACRES 
LAND  NOT  SUITED  FOR  CULTIVATION  538.000  ACRES 


LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  REGION 
COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY 

LAND  CAPABILITY  CLASSES 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  LAND 
WRPA  I 

FIGURE  7 
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LAND  RESOURCF  DEVELOPMENT  POTENTIAL 


Availability  of  Land  for  Development 

WRPA  1 comprises  1,559,000  acres  of  land  and  water.  Of  this 
amount,  1,191,000  acres  are  classified  as  agricultural  land.  Only 
inventory  land  is  considered  potentially  available  for  agricultural  use. 

Cropland  Suitable  for  Regular  Cultivation 

The  inventory'  acreage  for  each  major  agricultural  land  use  by  land 
capability  classes  is  shown  in  table  12.  Conservation  needs  estimates 
indicate  that  211,220  acres  are  in  Classes  I through  IV,  which  are  the 
lands  deemed  suitable  for  row  crops  when  managed  within  their  capabili- 
ties. Of  this  amount,  68,619  acres  are  Class  I,  or  land  which  is  suit- 
able for  continuous  cultivation  requiring  only  good  cultural  practices; 
60,025  acres  are  Class  II,  or  land  having  certain  limitations  such  as 
soil  slope  or  erosion  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  or  require 
moderate  conservation  treatment;  75,589  acres  are  Class  III,  or  land 
having  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  or  require 
special  conservation  practices;  and  6,987  acres  are  Class  IV,  or  land 
having  very  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  plants  or 
require  very  special  conservation  treatment. 

In  addition,  6,780  acres  arc  Classes  V through  VIII  and  are  not 
suitable  for  use  as  cropland  due  largely  to  slope  conditions  or  unfavor- 
able soils.  Thus  of  the  218,000  acres  of  inventory  cropland,  31  percent 
is  adapted  to  very  intensive  cultivation,  28  percent  to  intensive,  35 
percent  to  moderate,  3 percent  to  limited,  and  3 percent  is  not  recom- 
mended for  cultivation  at  all. 

Potential  for  Shift  from  Grassland  to  Cropland 

Additional  areas  shown  by  land  capability  estimates  as  being  sus- 
ceptible for  development  as  cropland  consist  of  23,621  acres  of  grass- 
land pasture.  Of  t lie  23,621  acres  suitable  for  cultivation,  6,291 
acres  arc  Class  I,  3,521  acres  are  Class  II,  and  13,809  acres  are 
Class  III. 


Potential  for  Shift  of  Forest  to  Cropland 

If  cleared  and  properly  cultivated,  35,524  acres  now  in  generally 
level  and  fertile  forest  would  make  Class  I cropland.  Another  57,707 
acres  are  suitable  for  regular  cultivation  as  Class  II  cropland.  An 
additional  217,877  acres  of  forest  can  be  converted  into  Class  III  crop- 
1, -ind  with  permanent  cultivation,  but  special  erosion  control  and  soil 
management  practices  would  be  required.  Here  in  the  aggregate  are 
311,108  acres  of  forest  that  could  be  converted  to  cropland. 
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Potential  for  Shift  of  Cropland  to  Grassland  and  Forest 

Partly  offsetting  the  potential  shift  of  grassland  and  forests  to 
cropland  are  6,780  acres  of  cropland  that  are  best  suited  to  grassland 
and  forests.  This  is  mainly  kind  which  has  so  much  slope  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  continuous  sod  or  forest  cover. 

Other  Land 

Other  land  comprises  62,000  acres  in  IVRPA  1.  Other  land  is  defined 
as  all  agricultural  land  not  classified  as  cropland,  pasture  and  range, 
or  forest.  This  land  use  includes  acreage  devoted  to  farmsteads,  farm 
roads,  ditch  banks,  feed  lots,  fence  and  hedge  rows,  nonfarm  residences, 
investment  tracts,  coastal  dunes,  marshes  not  used  for  grazing,  strip 
mines,  and  borrow  and  gravel  pits.  No  attempt  was  made  to  describe 
desirable  physical  land  use  changes  by  capability  classes  due  to  the 
diversity  of  uses  made  of  this  land. 
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W'RPA  2 is  located  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Region.  It  lies  in  parts  of  two  states  - southeast  Missouri  and  north- 
east Arkansas.  This  IVRPA  contains  about  10,702,000  acres  of  land  and 
water  area.  It  contains  all  or  parts  of  24  counties  in  Arkansas  ;ind  14 
counties  in  Missouri.  It  is  hounded  by  the  Mississippi  River  on  the 
east,  by  the  limits  of  the  lower  valley  on  the  north  and  west,  and  by 
the  Ark;msas  River  on  the  south. 

There  are  three  major  drainage  systems  within  this  area  - the  White , 
Arkansas,  and  St.  Francis  Rivers.  The  White  and  Arkansas  Rivers  drain 
areas  from  outside  the  IVRPA  and  from  outside  the  region. 

The  topography  of  the  area  is  varied,  ranging  from  flat  Southern 
Mississippi  Valley  Alluvium  to  the  very  rolling  Ozark  Highlands.  The 
majority  of  the  hind  is  flat  to  slightly  rolling. 

The  climate  is  mild,  with  ;in  average  annual  temperature  of  around 
60°  F.  The  average  length  of  growing  season  is  about  210  days,  ranging 
from  less  than  180  to  225  from  north  to  south.  The  normal  annual  pre- 
cipitation is  about  48  inches,  ranging  from  about  44  inches  to  about 
52  inches  from  north  to  south. 
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Cropland 

The  1970  cropland  use  in  IVRPA  2 is  estimated  at  6,192,000  acres 
(table  13).  However,  slightly  less  than  6,000,000  acres  were  harvested 
in  1970.  The  available  acreage  of  soils  by  soil  productivity  groups 
(SPG's)  is  shown  in  table  14.  The  description  of  the  SPG's  is  presented 
in  the  regional  summary.  The  physical  quantity  of  agricultural  products 
accruing  from  the  IVRPA  for  the  year  1970  and  the  projected  requirements 
for  1980,  2000,  and  2020  arc  presented  in  the  Fconomics  Appendix. 

Projected  cropland  needs  arc  presented  in  table  13.  Program  A 
needs  are  6,673,000  acres  in  1980;  6,854,000  acres  in  2000;  ;ind 
6,760,000  acres  in  2020. 

Program  B needs  arc  6,673,000  acres  in  1980;  7,378,000  acres  in 
2000;  and  7,215,000  acres  in  2020. 
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fable  - Current  Land  Use  And  Projected  land  Needs  for  Specific  Uses,  KRI’A  2 


1970 

1980 

2000 

2020  ' 

Item 

I’rogran 

Use 

Needs 

Needs 

Weds 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Vp  *s 

Cropland 

A 

(> , nernoo 

6,6T37m)0 

6,57747000 

6 ,*T4T,TK)0 

B 

6, 192,000 

6, 6” 3 ,000 

7,378,000 

*,215,000 

Pasture 

Pasture 

A 

693,000  !/ 

344,000 

463,000 

620,000 

B 

693,000 

344,000 

491 ,000 

666,000 

Pastured  Cropland 

A 

380,000 

545,000 

7.32,000 

981 ,000 

B 

380,000 

545,000 

*"*,000 

1 ,053,000 

Pastured  Forest 

A 

365,000 

491 ,000 

659,00(1 

883,000 

B 

365,000 

491  ,000 

699,000 

949,000 

Total  Pasture 

A 

1 ,438,000 

1 ,380,000 

1,854,000 

2,484,000 

B 

1 ,438,000 

1 ,380,000 

1 ,967,000 

2,668,000 

Forest 

A 

2,634,000  Zi 

2 ,989,000 

2,609,000 

2,  *31 ,000 

B 

2,634,000 

3,153,000 

2,896,000 

3,086,000 

Other 

A 

247,000  5/ 

3*9,000 

253,000 

1*4,000 

B 

24*  ,000 

379,00(1 

253,000 

1*4,000 

Urban 

A 

367  ,000 

378,000 

396,000 

459,000 

B 

367,000 

392,000 

448,000 

541 ,000 

Small  Water  1/ 

A 

98,000 

- 

B 

98,000 

- 

- 

- 

l arge  Water  4/ 

A 

91 ,000 

_ 

- 

B 

91,000 

“ 

Total 

A 

10,^02,000 

_ 

B 

10,702,000 

Recreation  5/ 

A 

21,000 

23,000 

24 ,000 

34,000 

B 

21,000 

23,000 

27,000 

40,000 

Fish  !i  Wi  Id  1 i fe  3/ 

A 

1 ,255,000 

3,698,000 

4,103,000 

1 ,832 ,000 

B 

1 ,255,000 

3,973,000 

1 ,591 ,000 

5,538 . 

Minerals  5/ 

A 

26,000 

35,000 

56,000 

87,000 

B 

26,000 

40,000 

*1 ,000 

118,000 

Knvironmcntal  5/ 

A 

1 ,644,000 

1,644,000 

1,644,000 

1,644,000 

B 

1,644,000 

1 ,644,000 

1,644,000 

1 ,644,000 

1 ' P 1st  ure  and  range  1 md. 

2/  Includes  pastured  forest  lands,  forested  wetlands,  and  310,000  acres  of  federal  forest 
1 ands . 

3/  Includes  lands  not  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Needs  for  wetlands  are  included  in  the 
1 1 s)i  and  Wildlife  category. 

1/  Needs  for  water  surface  area  are  developed  in  various  appendixes  and  sunmarized  in 
Appendix  f.  Plan  formulation. 

3 1 Under  acri cultural  :uid  forestry  definition  of  land  uses,  these  acreages  are  multi -use 
with  other  land  use  categories. 
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Table  14  - Land  Classification,  CN1  Data,  By  Soil  Productivity 
Group,  1970,  WRPA  2 


State  And  Total 


Soil  Productivity  Agricultural 


Group 

Land 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Arkansas 

1 

165,863 

73,808 

61,843 

28,476 

1,736 

2 

22,163 

4,286 

3,908 

13,064 

905 

3 

47,194 

7,576 

24,952 

14,666 

0 

4 

49,729 

13,632 

23,468 

12,629 

0 

5 

31,279 

10,118 

10,179 

10,152 

830 

6 

11 ,011 

0 

765 

10,246 

0 

8 

103,300 

1,678 

2,324 

98,392 

906 

9 

433 

0 

86 

347 

0 

10 

61 ,566 

46,496 

2,686 

7,597 

4,787 

11 

864,995 

625,049 

88,988 

117,239 

33,719 

12 

167,951 

26,459 

43,376 

94,667 

3,449 

13 

110,474 

78,882 

8,925 

20,703 

1,964 

14 

1,167,882 

922,242 

37,876 

185,743 

22,021 

IS 

520,617 

304,208 

16,665 

187,785 

11,959 

16 

417,909 

367,774 

14,752 

21,738 

13,645 

17 

1 ,531  ,900 

1,160,758 

9,911 

325,285 

35,946 

18 

1,173,266 

978,196 

25,765 

146,588 

22,717 

19 

46,016 

41,403 

1,793 

983 

1,837 

20 

43,613 

26,260 

12,054 

2,340 

2,959 

21 

150,780 

119,350 

6,187 

21,685 

3,558 

Sub-Total 

6,687,941 

4,808,175 

396,503 

1,320,325 

162,938 

Missouri 

B2 

364,691 

233,373 

81,162 

39,578 

10,578 

B3 

451,719 

369,784 

16,473 

50,687 

14,775 

B4 

277,307 

56,082 

89,253 

125,372 

6,600 

B5 

58,326 

23,166 

24,697 

7,980 

2,483 

B6 

449,292 

387,286 

26,104 

19,338 

16,564 

B7 

578,537 

529,538 

9,764 

20,225 

19,010 

B8 

163,910 

149,612 

2,527 

3,587 

8,184 

B9 

5,797 

5,567 

0 

0 

230 

CO 

789,480 

9,417 

46,517 

727,908 

5,638 

Sub-Total 

3,139,059 

1,763,825 

296,497 

994,675 

84,062 

TOTAL 

9,827,000 

6,572,000^693,000^ 

2,315,000^47,000 

1/ 

2/ 

V 


Includes 
Includes 
Does  not 


•ed  cropland. 

lent  pasture  and  range. 

le  federal  forest  lands. 


Includes  pastured  forest  land. 
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Cotton  grown  in  IVRPA  2 


Pasture 

The  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  an  important 
part  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  IVRPA  2. 

At  the  present  time  (1970),  there  are  1,438,000  acres  of  land  uti- 
lized for  the  grazing  of  livestock  within  the  area.  Of  this,  693,000 
acres  is  permanent  pasture.  The  remaining  acreage  is  made  up  of  380,000 
acres  of  pastured  cropland  ;ind  365,000  acres  of  pastured  forest  land 
(table  13). 

I.;ind  management  for  pasture  varies  from  very  intense  on  penmnent 
type  pasture,  which  generally  requires  annual  fertilization,  weed  con- 
trol, and  rotation  grazing,  to  practically  no  management  (except  proper 
grazing)  as  on  pastured  forest  land. 

Primarily,  there  are  two  types  of  land  used  for  pasture- -summer 
and  winter  pastures  and  rangeland.  Summer  pastures  generally  utilize 
introduced  perennial  grasses  ;ind  legumes  while  winter  pastures  utilize 
annuals  such  as  oats,  winter  wheat,  ryegrass,  ;md  legumes,  as  well  as 
perennials  such  as  tall  fescue  or  orchardgrass . Range  kind  is  managed 
for  the  adapted  native  grasses. 


The  principal  use  of  pasture  is  the  production  of  beef  cattle. 
Dairying  is  second  in  importance  and  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry  produc- 
tion are  minor  uses. 

* The  projected  needs  for  pasture  and  other  forage -producing  lands 
for  Program  A are:  year  1980,  1,336,000  acres;  year  2000,  1,801,000 

acres;  and  year  2020,  2,421,000  acres. 

For  Program  B,  the  projected  needs  are:  year  1980,  1,336,000 

acres;  vear  2000,  1,913,000  acres;  and  for  2020,  2,595,000  acres 
(table  13). 


Forest 

In  1970  commercial  forest  occupied  2,634,000  acres,  or  25  percent, 
of  the  total  land  area.  Commercial  forest  includes  an  aggregate  of 

2.184.000  acres  of  privately  owned  and  450,000  acres  of  publicly  owned 
forests.  Clark,  Ozark,  and  St.  Francis  National  Forests  comprise  54 
percent  of  all  the  public  commercial  forest  land. 

The  five  major  forest  resource  types  represent  a broad  spectrum  of 
softwoods  and  hardwoods.  The  most  common  types  are  oak-hickory  and 
oak -gum- cypres s . The  oak-hickory  forests  are  located  primarily  in  the 
north-central  portion  of  the  WRPA;  oak-gum-cypress  occurs  on  the 
moisture-rich  soils  of  floodplains  of  major  streams.  Elm- ash -cottonwood 
type  occurs  in  the  same  general  region  on  the  better-drained  terraces 
of  the  floodplains  and  oak-pine  and  loblolly-shortleaf  pine  types  occur 
in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  WRPA. 

The  forests  produce  a variety  of  forest  products  with  lumber  and 
woodpulp  being  the  most  important.  There  are  presently  136  sawmills, 

1 wood-preserving  plant , 5 veneer  plants,  and  40  miscellaneous  wood- 
using plants  within  the  WRPA. 

Future  needs  for  forest  land  to  meet  the  demand  for  forest  products 
are  as  follows:  Program  A,  for  the  year  1980,  2,989,000  acres;  2000, 

2.609.000  acres;  and  2020,  2,731,000  acres.  Program  B,  for  the  year 
1980,  3,153,000  acres;  2000,  2,896,000  acres;  and  2020,  3,086,000  acres. 
In  addition  to  these  needs,  forest  lands  satisfy  needs  for  wildlife 
habitat,  recreation,  and  environmental  purposes.  These  needs  are  dis- 
cussed in  appropriate  sections  and  displayed  in  table  13. 

Other  L;ind 

In  1970,  247,000  acres  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  were  classed 
as  other  land.  Existing  use  as  well  as  projected  needs  are  presented 
in  table  13  and  are  379,000  acres  in  1980,  253,000  acres  in  2000,  and 

174.000  acres  in  2020. 
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Urban  and  Built-Up  Areas 


Urban  and  built-up  areas  in  WRPA  2 account  for  367,000  acres,  or 
about  3.4  percent  of  total  land  in  the  WRPA  (table  13).  This  percent- 
age is  lower  than  the  regional  average.  Urban  kind  used  by  cities  of 

5,000  or  more  inhabitants  comprises  27,400  acres,  and  cities  of  less 
than  5,000  and  built-up  areas  account  for  the  remaining  339,600  acres. 
The  predominance  of  the  latter  is  due  primarily  to  the  absence  of 
several  large  population  centers  within  the  WRPA.  With  the  exception 
of  West  Memphis,  Ark.,  which  is  included  in  WRPA  3 as  a part  of  the 
Memphis  SMSA,  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  is  the  only  urban  center  with  a popula- 
tion greater  than  25,000.  Cities  with  populations  greater  than  5,000 
and  less  than  15,000  are  the  dominant  form  of  urban  area. 

As  indicated  in  table  15,  land  use  requirements  for  cities  of 

5,000  and  up  in  WRPA  2 have  been  subdivided  into  five  classifications: 
residential,  commercial,  streets  (transportation,  communication,  and 
utilities),  industrial,  and  public.  As  might  be  expected,  residential 
kind  use  was  the  primary  category  in  1970,  with  12,400  acres,  or  roughly 
45  percent  of  all  land  now  in  urban  areas  in  the  WRPA . Streets  required 
the  second  largest  amount  of  land,  at  6,400  acres,  or  about  23  percent 
of  total  kind. 

Table  15  also  contains  projected  land  use  needs  for  urban  and 
built-up  areas  in  WRPA  2 through  2020.  As  indicated,  needs  in  total 
urban  and  built-up  areas  will  increase  by  92,000  acres  (or  25  percent) 
between  1970  and  2020  (Program  A) . During  the  50-year  period,  there 
will  be  a slight  shift  toward  a greater  proportion  of  urban  kind  for 
cities  of  5,000  and  more  inhabitants  in  WRPA  2,  which  corresponds  with 
a 50  percent  increase  in  population  for  the  same  areas.  Total  land 
needs,  as  projected  under  Program  A for  urban  areas  with  population  of 

5,000  or  larger  are  expected  to  increase  to  31,700  acres  by  1980;  to 
40,900  acres  by  2000;  and  to  47,700  acres  by  2020. 

The  compos i t ion  of  urban  land  used  for  cities  of  5,000  or  more 
persons  is  not  expected  to  change  drastically  over  the  50-year  period. 
The  only  significant  change  expected  is  a more  than  2.7  times  increase 
in  industrial  acreage,  to  a total  of  4,900  acres  by  2020.  Other  changes 
include  slight  declines  in  the  proportion  of  residential  land  needs  and 
land  needed  for  streets,  and  a slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
kind  needed  for  public  purposes.  Commercial  acreage  shows  the  greatest 
proportionate  decline,  dropping  from  fourth  to  last  among  the  five 
categories. 

Urban  :ind  built-up  acreage  needs  under  Program  R for  WRPA  2 are 
expected  to  increase  from  367,000  acres  in  1970  to  541,000  acres  by 
2020.  Urban  land  needs  for  cities  with  population  of  5,000  and  larger 
are  projected  to  increase  by  26,300  acres,  and  all  other  urban  and 
built-up  land  needs  are  projected  to  increase  by  147,700  acres. 
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Table  15  - 

Land  Use 
IVRPA  2 

Distribution  of 

Urban  And 

Built-Up  Areas, 

Item 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Total  Urban  And 

Built-Up 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Program  A 

367,000 

378,000 

396,000 

459,000 

Program  B 

367,000 

392,000 

448,000 

541  ,000 

Built-Up  \! 

Program  A 

339,600 

346,300 

355,100 

411,300 

Program  B 

339,600 

359,500 

404,800 

487,300 

Urban  -/ 

Prog  nun  A 

27,400 

31,700 

40,900 

47,700 

Program  B 

27,400 

32,500 

43,200 

53,700 

Residential 

Program  A 

12,400 

14,300 

18,100 

21  ,000 

Program  B 

12,400 

14,600 

19,200 

23,700 

Commercial 

Program  A 

2,200 

2,500 

3,100 

3,600 

Program  B 

2,200 

2,600 

3,300 

4,100 

Streets 

Progr;im  A 

6,400 

7,100 

8,500 

9,600 

Progr;im  B 

6,400 

7,300 

9,000 

10,800 

Industrial 

Program  A 

1 ,800 

2,400 

3,900 

4,900 

Prog  nun  B 

1 ,800 

2,500 

4,100 

5,500 

Publ ic 

Prog  nun  A 

4,600 

5,400 

7,300 

8,600 

Program  B 

4,600 

5,500 

7,600 

9,600 

1/  Includes  cities  less  than  5,000  population. 
7/  Cities  5,000  and  above  in  population. 


The  increase  in  population  for  the  Kill ’A  under  Program  B is  estimated  to 
be  1,724,991.  Areas  with  populations  less  than  5,000  and  built-up 
areas  are  expected  to  constitute  more  than  90  percent  of  the  acreage 
in  urban  and  built-up  areas  in  2020. 

L;ind  categories  within  urban  areas  of  5,000  and  larger  population 
will  experience,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  relative  growth  rates  under 
Prognim  B as  under  Program  A,  with  the  exception  of  industrial  acreage, 
which  is  projected  to  increase  even  faster  th;in  under  Program  A.  By 
2020  industrial  land  use  needs,  according  to  Program  B,  will  be  5,500 
acres,  which  is  more  than  three  times  present  requirements.  The  sig- 
nificance  of  this  increase  is  made  even  more  noteworthy  by  the  fact 
that  industrial  land  needs  outside  the  city  limits  of  these  urban  areas 
arc  not  included  in  this  figure. 


Federal  Lands 

At  the  present  time,  WRPA  2 contains  319,000  acres  of  federally 
owned  land.  National  Forest  ownership  covers  130,000  acres  of  the  area. 
National  Wildlife  Refuges  make  up  141,000  acres  of  the  federal  owner- 
ship. The  remaining  48,000  acres  is  in  Wanpelo  Lake  Buffer  Zone, 
Arkansas  Post  National  Monument , Corning  National  Fish  Hatchery,  and 
administrative  sites.  These  acreages  are  included  in  forest. 

Recreation 

KRPA  2,  with  seven  state  parks,  189,000  acres  of  lakes,  and  11,042 
miles  of  streams  (1,203  miles  suitable  for  high  quality  recreation 
experience!  supports  a variety  of  recreation  uses.  In  addition,  the 
area's  130,000  acres  of  National  Forests  containing  four  developed 
recreation  areas  are  available  for  dispersed  recreation  use. 

Playing  outdoor  games  and  sports  is  a significant  recreation  acti- 
vity in  WRPA  2.  There  arc  3,57b  acres  developed  for  games  such  as 
golf,  tennis,  football,  baseball,  and  sports  such  as  track. 

Almost  all  land  and  water  areas  are  suitable  in  character  for  some 
form  of  recreation,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  person  or  persons 
involved.  However,  the  key  activities  are  camping,  picnicking,  swim- 
ming, boating,  and  playing  outdoor  games  and  sports.  Water  surface 
area  use  and  needs  for  these  activities  may  be  found  in  the  Recreation 
Appendix.  The  1970  land  use  for  these  activities  in  WRPA  2 was  20,800 
acres.  Projected  needs  are  presented  in  table  13.  Program  A needs  are 
25,000  acres  in  1980,  24,000  acres  in  2000,  and  34,000  acres  in  2020. 

Hie  fact  that  the  projected  need  figure  in  1980  is  less  than  present 
use  can  be  misleading  unless  two  points  are  brought  to  mind:  (1)  exist 

ing  supply  lias  been  equated  to  present  (19701  use,  and  (21  totaling 
acreage  requirements  and  supply  for  Class  1,  II,  and  111  recreation 
activities  give  no  indication  of  possible  problem  areas;  i.e.,  there 


may  he  outstanding  need  for  Classes  I and  II  which  is  cancelled  by  an 
over-supply  of  Class  III  lands,  or  a poor  distribution  of  the  available 
supply  which  is  not  reflected  in  the  total  supply  data.  See  Appendix  N 
for  detailed  discussion  of  recreation  needs. 

Program  B needs  are  23,000  acres  in  1980,  27,000  acres  in  2000, 
and  40,000  acres  in  2020. 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

Fish  and  wildlife  groups  include  small  game,  big  game , waterfowl, 
fur  animals,  fish,  and  other  wildlife.  Commonly  hunted  small  game 
animals  in  the  area  include  squirrel,  bobwhite  quail,  mourning  dove, 
and  cottontail  rabbit. 

There  are  over  1.1  million  acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  forests 
within  the  WRPA.  High  soil  fertility,  abundant  mast,  and  adequate 
water  make  these  forests  productive  wildlife  habitat.  There  are  over 
1.0  million  acres  of  upland  hardwood  forest  which  are  productive  big 
game  habitat  and  second  in  mast  production  only  to  the  bottomland  hard- 
wood forests.  These  forests  constitute  high  quality  deer  and  turkey 
range.  There  arc  143,000  acres  of  pine  hardwood  habitat  and  in  excess 
of  57,000  acres  of  pine  habitat  in  the  WRPA.  The  wildlife  resource 
ranges  from  excellent  in  the  bottomland  hardwood  forests  of  the  delta 
to  poor  in  the  pine  and  pine  hardwood  forests  of  the  northern  counties. 

Since  most  of  WRPA  2 falls  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  waterfowl . There  are  101,000  acres  classified  as  wetlands 
which  constitute  important  waterfowl  habitat  within  the  WRPA. 

Common  fur-bearing  animals  within  the  area  are  mink,  otter,  musk- 
rat, raccoon,  skunk,  beaver,  opossum,  foxes,  and  bobcat. 

One  major  lake  located  within  the  WRPA  provides  “,000  acres  of 
fishery  habitat.  In  addition,  there  are  182,000  acres  of  other  lake 
fishing  scattered  within  the  area.  There  are  1,203  miles  of  streams 
in  the  area  which  are  capable  of  supporting  a fishery  resource.  Water 
surface  use  and  needs  for  habitat  may  be  found  in  Appendix  Q,  Fish  and 
Wildlife. 

All  types  of  animals  not  considered  as  game,  fish,  or  fur -bearing 
animals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife.  Many  such  species  of  non- 
game wildlife  occur  here,  including  such  rare  or  endangered  species  as 
the  bald  eagle,  golden  eagle,  river  otter,  swamp  rabbit,  water  turkey, 
short-billed  marsh  wren,  and  alligator  (recently  imported). 


The  1970  area  utilized  for  fish  and  wildlife  was  1,255,000  acres 
and  projected  needs  for  Prograin  A are  5,698,000  acres  in  1980,  4,105,000 
acres  in  2000,  ;ind  4,852,000  acres  in  2020.  Program  B needs  are 
3,973,000  acres  in  1980,  4,591,000  acres  in  2000,  and  5,538,000  acres 
in  2020. 


Minerals 

Mineral  production  in  WRPA  2 is  dominated  by  lead. and  associated 
metals  such  as  zinc  and  copper  in  southeastern  Missouri.  Iron  ore  of 
current  interest  is  centered  in  Iron  County,  Mo.  Iron  resources 
in  southern  Missouri  are  huge,  but  most  of  the  resource  is  not  contained 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  WRPA. 

Sand  and  gravel  deposits  exist  throughout  most  of  the  area.  Stone 
outcrops  are  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  WRPA  and  clays  are  fairly 
common  throughout  the  area. 

The  present  mineral  l;md  use  of  26,000  acres  is  small  in  compari- 
son with  other  land  uses.  Projected  needs  for  Program  A are  35,000 
acres  in  1980;  56,000  acres  in  2000;  and  87,000  acres  in  2020.  Program 
B needs  are  40,000  acres  in  1980;  71,000  acres  in  2000;  and  118,000 
acres  in  '1020  (table  131. 


Environmental 

Environmental  land  needs  consist  of  the  areas  occupied  by  unique 
botanical  systems,  lands  bordering  lakes  or  streams  of  outstanding 
natural  beauty,  and  other  items.  These  resources  exist  now  and  arc  non- 
rcncwable.  Therefore  the  1970,  1980,  2000,  and  2020  needs  are  of  the 
s;imc  magnitude,  1,644,000  acres.  Compos  it  ion  of  this  acreage  may  be 
found  in  Appendix  U,  The  Environment. 

Soils 

The  soil  productivity  groups  in  WRPA  2 were  developed  from  seven 
L;ind  Resource  Areas  - 115,  116,  118,  119,  131,  132,  and  134.  The 
largest  acreage  of  SPG's  in  Arkansas  is  made  up  of  SPG's  11,  14,  17, 
and  18,  or  71  percent  of  the  total.  The  largest  acreage  of  SPG's  in 
Missouri  is  made  up  of  SPG's  B3,  B6,  B7 , and  CO,  or  72  percent  of  the 
total.  The  distribution  by  state  and  soil  productivity  groups  is  shown 
in  table  14. 

The  distribution  of  land  by  capability  classes  for  cropland, 
pasture,  forest,  and  other  is  shown  in  table  16  and  figure  8. 
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Table  16  - Agricultural  Land  by  Capability  Class,  1970,  WRPA  2 


Land  Total 

Capability  Agricultural 


Distri- 


Class 

Land 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other  but ion 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres  Percent 

I 

563,670 

469,719 

36,251 

42,312 

15,388 

5.7 

II 

2,582,237 

2,017,394 

175,525 

317,170 

72,148 

26.3 

III 

5,281,607 

5,887,120 

270,810 

979,883 

143,794 

53.7 

IV 

408,397 

142,030 

114,865 

144,344 

7,158 

4.2 

Total 

I- IV 

8,835,911 

6,516,263 

597,451 

1,483,709 

238,488 

89.9 

V 

19,880 

1,165 

2,845 

14,626 

1,244 

0.2 

VI 

317,692 

40,398 

61,816 

211 ,441 

4,037 

3.2 

VII 

653,208 

14,174 

30,888 

604,915 

3,231 

6.7 

VIII 

309 

0 

0 

309 

0 

- 

Total 

V-VIII 

991,089 

55,737 

95,549 

831  ,291 

8,512 

10.1 

Totals 

9,827,000 

6,572,000 

693, 000 

— ^ 2,315,000 

247,000 

100.0 

1/  Includes 
2/  Includes 

pastured  cropland, 
permanent  pasture  and 

range . 

3/  Does  not  include 
land. 


federal  forest  lands.  In.lades  pastured  forest 


CLASS  VI 
318.000  ACRES 


CLASS  VIII 

LESS  THAN  1.000  ACRES 


53.7 


LAND  SUITABLE  FOR  CONTINUOUS  CULTIVATION  8 428  000  ACRES 
LAND  SUITABLE  FOR  OCCASIONAL  CULT  i VA  PON  408  000  ACRES 
LAND  NOT  SUITED  FOR  CULTIVATION  991  000  ACRES 


LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  REGION 
COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY 

LAND  CAPABILITY  CLASSES 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  LAND 
WRPA  2 


FIGURE  8 


LAND  ri-sourg;  dhyi:.lobif.nt  potential 


Availability  of  L;ind  for  Development 

WRPA  2 comprises  10,702,000  acres  of  land  and  water.  Of  this 
amount , 9,827,000  acres  are  classified  as  agricultural  land  as  defined 
by  the  Conservation  Needs  Inventory.  Only  inventory  land  is  considered 
potentially  available  for  agricultural  use. 

Cropland  Suitable  for  Regular  Cultivation 

The  inventor)'  acreage  for  each  major  agricultural  land  use  by  land 
capability  classes  is  shown  in  table  16.  Conservation  needs  estimates 
indicate  that  6,516,263  acres  are  in  Classes  I through  IV,  which  are  the 
lands  deemed  suitable  for  row  crops  when  managed  within  their  capabili- 
ties. Of  this  amount,  469,719  acres  are  Class  1,  or  land  which  is  suit- 
able for  continuous  cultivation,  requiring  only  good  cultural  practices; 
2,017,394  acres  are  Class  IT,  or  land  having  certain  limitations  such 
as  soil  slope  or  erosion  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  or  require 
moderate  conservation  treatment;  3,887,120  acres  are  Class  III,  or  land 
having  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  or  require 
special  conservation  practices;  142,030  acres  are  Class  IV,  or  land 
having  very  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  plants  or 
require  very  special  conservation  treatment. 

In  addition,  55,737  acres  are  in  Classes  V through  VITI  and  are 
not  suitable  for  use  as  cropland  due  largely  to  slope  conditions  or 
unfavorable  soils.  Thus  of  the  6,572,000  acres  of  cropland,  7 percent 
is  adapted  to  very  intensive  cultivation,  31  percent  to  intensive,  59 
percent  to  moderate,  2 percent  to  limited,  and  1 percent  is  not  recom- 
mended for  cultivation  at  all. 

Potential  for  Shift  from  Grassland  to  Cropland 

Additional  areas  shown  by  land  capability  estimates  as  being  sus- 
ceptible and  feasible  for  development  as  cropland  consist  of  482,586 
acres  of  grassland  pasture.  Much  of  this  acreage  could  be  put  into 
cultivation  by  simply  turning  under  the  sod.  The  balance  would  require 
the  application  of  drainage  or  erosion  control  practices  and  in  some 
instances  clearing  of  scrub  timber  and  brush.  Of  the  482,586  acres 
suitable  for  cultivation,  36,251  acres  are  Class  I,  175,525  acres  arc 
Class  II,  and  270,810  acres  are  Class  HI. 

Development  of  suitable  grassland  into  cropland  ;ind  its  incorpora  - 
tion  into  the  cropping  system  might  take  several  years.  The  increasing 
demand  for  additional  products  will  influence  the  conversion.  The  con- 
version of  pasture  to  crops  would  reduce  the  acreage  available  to  pas- 
ture unless  additional  land  was  diverted  to  pasture  from  some  other  use. 


Potential  for  Shift  of  Forest  to  Cropland 


If  cleared  and  properly  cultivated,  42,312  acres  now  in  generally 
level  and  fertile  forest  would  make  Class  I cropland.  Another  317,170 
acres  are  suitable  for  regular  cultivation  as  Class  II  cropland  if 
simple  erosion  control  practices  are  followed,  and  if  the  fertility  is 
restored  by  adding  fertilizers  and  other  soil  amendments.  An  additional 
979,883  acres  of  forest  can  be  converted  into  Class  III  cropland  with 
permanent  cultivation,  but  special  erosion  control  and  soil  management 
practices  would  be  required.  Here  in  the  aggregate  are  1,339,365  acres 
of  forest  that  could  be  converted  to  cropland. 

The  new  areas  of  land  suitable  for  farming  that  could  be  brought 
into  cultivation  primarily  by  clearing  forests  and  installation  of 
necessary  drainage  systems  are  quite  large.  Much  of  the  undeveloped 
wetland  that  is  physically  feasible  to  develop  for  farming  requires 
both  drainage  and  clearing. 

IVRPA  2,  with  its  acreage  of  suitable  land,  is  well  adapted  for 
production  of  food  and  feed  crops. 

Potential  for  Shift  of  Cropland  to  Grassland  and  Forest 

There  are  55,371  acres  of  cropland  with  a potential  for  shifting 
to  grassland  and  forests  because  they  are  better  suited  for  these  uses. 
This  is  mainly  land  which  has  so  much  slope  that  it  should  be  kept  in 
continuous  sod  or  forests. 


Other  Land 

Other  land  comprises  247,000  acres  in  H'RPA  2.  Mo  attempt  was  made 
to  describe  desirable  physical  land  use  changes  by  capability  classes 
due  to  the  diversity  of  uses  made  of  this  land. 
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IV  R P A 3 
DESCRI  PTION 


WRPA  3,  the  northeast  comer  of  the  study  area,  is  located  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  Kentucky,  the  western  portion  of  Tennessee,  and  the 
extreme  northern  end  of  Mississippi.  It  contains  about  6,818,000  acres 
or  approximately  10,650  square  miles  of  land  and  water  area. 

The  principal  drainage  areas  from  east  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
River  include  the  Obion,  Forked  Deer,  Hatchie,  and  IVolf  Rivers  in 
Tennessee  and  Mayfield  Creek  in  Kentucky. 

Flic  topography  of  the  area  is  fairly  uniform,  ranging  from  flat 
along  the  stream  bottoms  to  rolling  hills.  Some  of  the  uplands, 
particularly  in  that  half  of  the  area  next  to  the  Mississippi  River,  are 
fairly  flat  ;md  well  suited  for  cultivated  crops  and  pastures.  The 
hills  become  more  rolling  as  you  move  from  the  Mississippi  River  toward 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  area. 

The  climate  is  mild  with  an  average  annual  temperature  of  around 
61°  F.  The  average  length  of  the  growing  season  is  about  210  days  with- 
out much  variance  from  the  average  throughout  the  planning  area.  The 
normal  annual  precipitation  is  about  51  inches,  ranging  from  a low  of 
about  48  inches  near  the  northern  end  to  52  inches  for  most  of  the  area. 


LW'D  usi: 


Cropland 

The  1970  cropland  use  in  WRPA  3 is  estimated  at  2,206,000  acres 
(table  17).  However,  only  about  1,700,000  acres  were  harvested  for 
the  production  of  crops  in  1970.  The  available  acreage  of  soils  by 
soil  productivity  groups  (SRC's)  is  shown  in  table  18.  The  description 
of  the  SRC's  is  presented  in  the  regional  summary.  The  physical  yuan  - 
tity  of  agricultural  products  accruing  from  the  WRPA  for  the  year  1970 
and  the  projected  requirements  for  1980,  2000,  and  2020  are  presented 
in  the  Economics  Appendix. 

Projected  cropland  needs  arc  presented  in  table  17.  Program  A 
needs  arc  1,634,000  acres  in  1980;  1,583,000  acres  in  2000;  and 

1.571.000  acres  in  2020.  Program  B needs  are  1,634,000  acres  in  1980; 

1.698.000  acres  in  2000;  and  1,684,000  acres  in  2020.  Needs  in  1980 
for  both  Programs  A and  B arc  the  same  because  of  the  assumption  made 
concerning  the  derivation  of  Program  B food  and  fiber  requirements. 
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Table  1 


Current  I and  Use  And  Projected  land  Seeds  R>r  Specific  Uses,  KRPA  3 


Item  Program 

Crop  kind  A 

B 

Pasture 

Pasture  A 

B 

Pastured  Cropland  A 

B 

Pastured  Forest  \ 

B 

Total  Pasture  A 

B 

Forest  A 

B 

Other  A 

B 

Urban  A 

B 

Small  Water  V \ 

B 

large  Water  * \ 

B 

Total  A 

B 

Recreation  ' \ 

B 

Fish  6 Wi  ldlife  A 

B 

Minerals  -V  \ 

B 

environmental  V A 

B 


1970 

1 980 

Use 

Use 

A.,  res 

V res 

2,206,000 

1 ,654 ,000 

2,206,000 

1 ,654,0*  0 

929,000  */ 

425,000 

929,000 

: . 

746,000 

952,000 

"46,000 

952 ,000 

297,000 

- 

297,000 

. 

I ,972,000 

1 ,77  , 

1 ,972,000 

1 ,"?5,ot»0 

: ,3io,ooo  : 

. : . 

2,310,000 

5.S15,  >00 

,000  l 

. 

200,000 

592 , 00 

355,000 

401 ,000 

355,000 

139,000 

32,000 

32 ,000 

10,000 

40,000 

6,818,000 

6,818,000 

8,000 

59,000 

8 ,000 

45,000 

3,168,000 

8,580,000 

3,168,000 

9. 1"S  ,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

830,000 

830,000 

850,000 

830,000 

2000 

2020 

Use 

Use 

Vres 

Acres 

. S3, 01 

1 ,571 ,000 

1,(  B.OOO 

1 ,684 ,000 

■ ■ . 

"60,000 

611, 

816,000 

. 

1 ,"03,000 

. 

1 ,829,000 

, 

"12,000 

. 

"65,000 

3,  r 5, 000 

. 

3,410,000 

!,8(  . 

3,066,000 

, 2 5, 

.3,465,000 

. 

354,000 

379,000 

354,000 

■ . 1 ■ 

"24,000 

■ 

843,000 

. 

109,000 

. 

150  ,000 

. : , 

. 

12,98", ooo 

1 8 , 109,000 

9,000 

14 ,000 

. 

1 4 ,000 

. 

830,000 

- . 

850, 000 

I tlii  ind  i angc  i inJ. 

- ' Includes  pastured  forest  land,  forested  wetlands,  and  ,000  acres  of  Federal  forest 
1 ands. 

3 Includes  lands  not  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Meeds  for  wetlands  are  included  in  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  category. 

1 Meeds  lor  water  surface  area  arc  developed  in  various  appendixes  and  surnari ccd  in 
\ppendix  T,  Plan  Formulation. 

■'  Under  agricultural  ;uid  forestry  definition  of  land  uses,  these  acreages  are  multi- 
use with  other  land  use  categories. 
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Table  18  - Land  Classification,  CNT  Data,  Bv  Soil  Productivity 
Group,  1970,  WRPA  3 


State  And  Total 

Soil  Productivity  Agricultural 


Group 

Land 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

Kentucky 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

30 

109,058 

71 ,739 

10,265 

25,389 

1 ,665 

31 

128,769 

78,942 

27,187 

17,015 

5,625 

32 

92,173 

64,681 

12,061 

13,526 

1,905 

33 

151 ,287 

96  ,336 

29,337 

20,767 

4,847 

34 

71 ,268 

40,027 

17,471 

11,548 

i ~>n 

35 

55,326 

24,631 

5,806 

24,473 

416 

36 

7,980 

4,206 

939 

2,835 

0 

37 

109,649 

19,141 

20,027 

68,598 

1,883 

38 

12,080 

1 ,568 

1 ,136 

8,249 

1 ,127 

Sub -Total 

737,590 

401 ,271 

124,229 

192,400 

19,690 

Mississippi 


WT~ 

622 

622 

0 

0 

0 

63 

2,614 

1 ,192 

856 

566 

0 

64 

70 , 1 55 

51 ,106 

12,272 

6 ,361 

416 

67 

12,746 

8,441 

3,531 

566 

208 

69 

12,630 

8,291 

2,318 

2,021 

0 

70 

3,194 

0 

2,056 

1 ,138 

0 

71 

6,308 

3,652 

1,968 

480 

208 

73 

51 ,799 

16,865 

11,258 

22,217 

1 ,459 

74 

8,681 

1 ,558 

1,469 

5,029 

625 

75 

1 ,362 

0 

876 

486 

0 

76 

14,555 

7,204 

3,237 

4,114 

0 

77 

224 

0 

224 

0 

0 

79 

19,549 

4,839 

4,154 

10,140 

416 

80 

13,171 

3,921 

5,287 

3,963 

0 

81 

172,718 

3,713 

6,197 

162,392 

416 

82 

77,039 

4,150 

6,486 

66,403 

0 

85 

8,995 

5,920 

2,279 

380 

416 

84 

86,856 

5,110 

9,579 

72,167 

0 

Sub -Total 

563,218 

126,584 

74,047 

358,425 

4,164 

Tennessee 

Cl 

1 ,245,361 

780,051 

237,501 

174,847 

52,962 

C2 

575,225 

273,168 

130,451 

151 ,272 

20,332 

C3 

161 ,987 

130,437 

19,331 

7,812 

4,407 

C4 

1 ,061 ,641 

164,627 

170,846 

684,355 

41 ,813 

C5 

455,015 

500,338 

47,997 

88,205 

18,477 

C6 

704,412 

463,517 

69,685 

142,603 

28,60" 

C7 

809,553 

312,007 

54,913 

433,085 

9,548 

Sub -Total 

5,013,192 

2,424,145 

730,724 

1 ,682,177 

1"6 , 146 

TOTAL 

6,314,000 

2,952,0001/ 

929,000^./ 

2,233 ,0002 

ioo.ooo 

1/  Includes  pastured  cropland. 


2/  Includes  permanent  pasture  and  range. 

3/  Does  not  include  federal  forest  lands.  Includes  pastured  forest  land. 
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No  changes  were  made  if  the  region's  growth  rate  in  production  exceeded 
the  average  for  the  United  States.  Such  was  the  case  between  1970  and 
1980;  however,  between  1980  and  2000,  and  between  2000  and  2020,  the 
growth  rate  of  the  region  was  below  the  average  of  that  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  difference  in  the  growth  rate  (approximately  7 per- 
cent) was  used  to  adjust  the  food  and  fiber  requirements  in  the  year 
2000  and  the  year  2020.  The  resulting  requirements  were  then  translated 
into  cropland  needs  and  are  consequently  higher  than  for  Program  A. 

Pasture 

The  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  ;m  important 
part  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  1VRPA  3. 

At  present  time  (1970),  there  are  1,972,000  acres  of  land  utilized 
for  the  grazing  of  livestock  within  the  area.  Of  this,  929,000  acres 
is  permanent  pasture.  The  remaining  acreage  is  made  up  of  746,000  acres 
of  pastured  cropland  ;uul  297,000  acres  of  pastured  forest  land  (table  17). 

Land  management  for  pasture  varies  from  very  intense  on  permanent 
type  pasture,  which  generally  requires  annual  fertilization,  weed 
control  and  rotation  grazing,  to  practically  no  management  (except 
proper  grazing)  as  on  pastured  forest  land. 

Primarily,  there  are  two  types  of  pasture- -simmer  and  winter. 

Summer  pastures  generally  utilize  introduced  perennial  grasses  and 
legumes  while  winter  pastures  utilize  annuals  such  as  oats,  winter 
wheat,  ryegrass,  and  legumes,  as  well  as  perennials  such  as  tall  fescue 
or  orchardgrass. 

The  principal  use  of  pasture  is  the  production  of  beef  cattle. 
Dairying  is  second  in  importance  and  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry  produc- 
tion are  minor  uses. 

The  projected  needs  for  pasture  and  other  forage -producing  lands 
for  Program  A arc:  year  1980,  1, "75, 000  acres;  year  2000,  2,377,000 

acres;  and  year  2020,  3,175,000  acres. 

For  Program  B,  the  projected  needs  are:  vear  1980,  1,775,000 

acres;  year  2000,  2 , 552 ,000‘ acres ; and  for  2020,  3,410,000  acres 
(table  17). 


Forest 

In  1970  commercial  forest  land  occupied  2,310,000  acres,  or  34 
percent  of  the  total  land  area.  Commercial  forest  land  includes  an 
aggregate  of  2,233,000  acres  of  privately  owned  ;md  77,000  acres  of 
federally  owned  forests.  National  Forest  System  lands  on  the  Holly 
Springs  National  Forest  comprise  10  percent  of  all  the  public  commercial 
forest  land. 


The  forests  of  IV  III ’A  3 are  grouped  into  five  major  forest  classifi- 
cations. The  most  common  types  are  oak-hickory,  which  occupies  47 
percent,  ;md  oak-gum-cypress , which  occupies  23  percent  of  the  area. 

The  oak-hickory  forests  are  located  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the 
WIIPA;  oak-gum-cypress  type  covers  the  moisture- rich  soils  of  floodplains 
of  major  streams.  Elm-ash-cottonwood  type  occurs  in  the  same  general 
region  on  the  better-drained  terraces  of  the  floodplains  and  oak-pine 
and  loblollv-short leaf  pine  types  occur  in  tire  southern  portion  of  the 
WRPA. 


Tire  forests  produce  a variety'  of  forest  products  with  lumber  and 
woodpulp  being  the  most  important.  There  are  presently  113  sawmills, 

2 wood-preserving  plants,  4 veneer  plants,  and  22  miscellaneous  wood- 
using plants  within  the  WRPA. 

Future  needs  for  forest  land  to  meet  the  demand  for  forest  products 
are  as  follows:  Program  A,  for  the  year  1980,  3,495,000  acres;  2000, 

2,862,000  acres;  and  2020,  3,066,000  acres.  Program  B,  for  the  vear 
1980,  3,845,000  acres;  2000,  3,205,000  acres;  and  2020,  3,465,000 
acres.  In  addition  to  these  needs,  forest  lands  satisfy  needs  for 
wildlife  habitat,  recreation,  and  environmental  purposes.  These  needs 
are  discussed  in  appropriate  sections  and  displayed  in  table  17. 

Other  Ixind 

In  1970,  200,000  acres  in  WRPA  3 were  classed  as  other  land. 
Existing  use  as  well  as  projected  needs  are  presented  in  table  17. 

Urban  and  Built -Up  Areas 

Urban  ;md  built-up  areas  in  WRPA  3 comprise  355,000  acres,  or  5.2 
percent  of  total  land  in  the  WRPA  (table  191 . This  proportion  is 
higher  than  the  regional  average.  The  area  includes  131,500  acres  of 
urban  land  occupied  by  cities  of  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  and  223,500 
acres  of  land  occupied  by  cities  less  than  5,000  and  built-up  areas. 

The  relatively  high  amount  of  land  in  urban  areas  of  over  5,000  popula- 
tion is  due  primarily  to  the  dominance  of  large  cities.  The  planning 
area,  for  example,  contains  three  cities  with  populations  of  more.than 
25,000:  Memphis,  Tenn. , Jackson,  Tenn. , and  West  Memphis,  Ark.  il 

The  Memphis  SMSA  clearly  dominates  the  planning  area,  encompassing  a 
total  of  104,690  acres.  Urb;m  expansion , except  for  Jackson,  Term., 
tends  to  gravitate  towards  Memphis,  which  results  in  a concentration  of 
built-up  areas  surrounding  Memphis. 


1 _/  Included  as  a part  of  the  Memphis  SMSA  although  hydrological ly  in 
WRPA  2.  Over  90  percent  of  future  growth  is  expected  in  the  WRPA  3 


Table  19  - 

Land  Use 
WRPA  3 

Distribution  of 

Urban  And 

Built-Up  Areas, 

Item 

' 1970 

1980 

^000 

2020 

otal  Urban  And 

Built -Up 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Program  A 

355,000 

401  ,000 

536,000 

724,000 

Program  B 

355,000 

439,000 

612,000 

843,000 

Built-Up  1/ 

Program  A 

223,500 

242,800 

347,900 

517,500 

Program  B 

223,500 

265,300 

396,100 

571 ,000 

Urban  2/ 

Program  A 

131 ,500 

158,200 

188,100 

206,500 

Program  B 

131  ,500 

173,700 

215,900 

272,000 

Resident ial 

Program  A 

48,600 

61 ,500 

75,500 

84,400 

Prog ran  B 

48,600 

67,500 

86,600 

110,800 

Comme  rc  i a 1 

Program  A 

11,000 

12,900 

14,900 

16,200 

Prog ran  B 

11,000 

14,100 

17,000 

21 ,300 

Streets 

Program  A 

31  ,800 

36,700 

41  ,300 

44,100 

Program  B 

31  ,800 

40,300 

47,000 

57,200 

Industrial 

Prog ran  A 

6,600 

9,700 

16,000 

19,900 

Program  B 

6 ,600 

10,700 

19,500 

28,200 

Publ ie 

Program  A 

33,500 

37,400 

40,400 

41 .900 

Program  B 

33,500 

41,100 

45,800 

54,500 

7/  Cities  having  5,000  or  more  inhabitants. 
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The  five  categories  of  urban  land  use  for  cities  of  5,000  or 
greater  population  (table  19)  reflect  the  effect  of  large  cities  on 
urban  land  use  in  WRPA  3.  As  indicated  in  the  table,  land  for  residen- 
tial purposes  is  the  largest  category  in  the  planning  area,  with  48,600 
acres;  and  land  for  public  purposes  is  second,  with  33,500  acres.  These 
two  categories  together  constitute  62.4  percent  of  present  urban  usage. 
Residential  land  constitutes  less  than  40  percent  of  the  total  urban 
acreage,  although  population  in  urban  areas  of  5,000  population  or  greater 
in  the  planning  area  (803,923)  is  close  to  64  percent  of  total  WRPA 
population. 

Table  19  also  contains  projected  land  use  needs  for  urban  ,ind 
built-up  areas  in  the  WRPA  through  2020.  Under  Program  \,  needs  in 
total  urban  and  built-up  areas  will  increase  by  369,000  acres,  from 

355.000  acres  in  1970  to  724,000  acres  by  2020.  Ill  is  .unount  represents 
an  increase  of  approximately  104  percent.  Meeds  for  urban  centers  with 
less  than  5,000  inhabitants  and  built-up  area-'  will  he  51"', 500  acres 

by  2020,  which  is  1.3  times  greater  than  present  usage,  hand  needs  for 
cities  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  are  projected  to  increase  bv 

75.000  acres  by  2020. 

land  use  sulvategerie  will  experience,  for  the  most  pa rt , the  same 
relative  growth  rates  lunlei  Program  R as  under  Program  \,  the  only 
exception  being  the  projected  rowtl  I urban  industrial  land  need. 

By  2020  urban  industrial  land  needs  will  he  28,200  acres,  which  is  more 
than  Sg'iin  k re-  ere  iter  than  prelected  under  Program  A and  more  than 
four  t imes  greater  th.ut  present  usage. 

federal  Lands 

\t  the  ; i e . e,  WRPA  3 contains  77,000  acres  of  federally 

owned  land.  I '11*  prings  National  forest  accounts  for  8,000  acres 

of  tin  area.  iitchie,  1 ike  Isom,  and  Reel  foot  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
contain  2.  , ' ’ ic n . I lie  remaining  44  ,000  acres  is  made  up  of  admin- 
istrative sites  and  other  land  uses. 

Recreat ion 

WRPA  3,  with  five  State  parks,  40,340  acres  of  lakes,  and  4,985 
miles  of  streams  (822  miles  suitable  for  high  quality  recreation 
experience)  supports  a variety  of  recreation  uses.  In  addition,  the 
area's  8,000  acres  of  National  forests  are  available  for  dispersed 
recreation  use. 

Playing  outdoor  games  and  sports  are  significant  recreation  activi- 
ties in  WRPA  3.  There  are  1,686  acres  developed  for  games  such  as  golf, 
tennis,  football,  baseball,  and  sports  such  as  track. 
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If  accessible  to  the  public,  almost  all  land  and  water  could  be 
used  for  recreation,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  person  or  persons 
involved.  However,  the  key  activities  are  camping,  picnicking,  swim- 
ming, boating,  and  playing  outdoor  games  and  sports.  The  1970  land  use 
for  these  activities  in  WRPA  3 was  8,000  acres.  Program  A needs  are 
39,000  acres  in  1980,  6b, 000  acres  in  2000,  and  109,000  acres  in  2020 
(table  17) . 

Program  B needs  are  43,000  acres  in  1980,  76,000  acres  in  2000, 

;ind  130,000  acres  in  2020. 


Fish  and  Wildlife 

Fish  and  wildlife  groups  include  small  g;ime,  big  game,  waterfowl, 
fur  animals,  fish,  and  other  wildlife.  Commonly  hunted  small  game 
animals  in  the  area  include  squirrel,  bobwhite  quail,  mourning  dove, 
and  cottontail  rabbit. 

There  are  nearly  800,000  acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  forests  with 
in  the  WRPA.  High  soil  fertility,  abundant  mast,  and  adequate  water 
make  these  forests  productive  wildlife  habitat.  There  arc  over  1 
million  acres  of  upland  hardwood  forest  which  are  productive  big  game 
habitat  and  second  in  game  production  only  to  the  bottomland  hardwood 
forests.  These  forests  constitute  high  quality  deer  and  turkey  range. 
There  are  124,000  acres  of  pine  hardwood  habitat  and  nearly  174,000 
acres  of  pine  habitat  in  the  WRPA.  The  wildlife  resources  range  from 
excellent  in  the  bottomland  hardwood  forests  of  the  delta  to  poor  in 
the  pine  and  pine  hardwood  forests  of  the  northern  counties. 

Since  most  of  WRPA  3 falls  in  the  Mississippi  Flvway,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  waterfowl.  There  arc  41,000  acres  classified  as  wetlands  which 
constitute  important  waterfowl  habitat  within  the  WRPA. 

Common  fur-bearing  animals  within  the  area  are  mink,  otter,  musk- 
rat, raccoon,  skunk,  beaver,  opossum,  foxes,  and  bobcat. 

Reelfoot  Lake,  located  within  the  WRPA,  provides  10,000  acres  of 
fishery  habitat.  There  are  62,000  acres  of  other  scattered  lakes  for 
fishing  throughout  the  area,  and  2,103  miles  of  streams  which  are  cap- 
able of  supporting  a fishery  resource.  However,  only  822  miles  of 
streams  arc  of  a size  suitable  for  sport  fishing. 

All  types  of  animals  not  considered  as  game,  fish,  or  fur-bearing 
animals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife.  Many  such  species  of  non- 
game  wildlife  occur  here. 

The  1970  area  utilized  for  fish  and  wildlife  was  3,168,000  acres. 
Program  A needs  are  8,380,000  acres  in  1980;  11,416,000  acres  in  2000; 
;ind  13,609,000  acres  in  2020.  Program  R needs  are  9,198,000  acres  in 
1980;  12,987,000  acres  in  2000;  and  18,109,000  acres  in  2020  (table  17) 


Lake  fishing  in  h'RPA  3 


Minerals 


Norunetallic  minerals  are  produced  in  most  counties  in  WRPA  3. 

There  are  no  known  metallic  mineral  deposits  in  the  area.  Neither  oil 
nor  gas  is  produced  in  the  area,  Extensive  deposits  of  ball  clay,  a 
high  grade  ceramic  raw  material,  are  found  in  Weakley  County,  Term., 
and  extend  into  Graves  County,  Kv.  Sand  and  gravel  deposits  of  variable 
quality  arc  found  throughout  most  of  the  area. 

Presently,  there  are  2,000  acres  of  land  used  for  mineral  produc- 
tion in  the  area.  The  future  needs  for  Prog  nun  A are:  4,000  acres  in 

1980;  9,000  acres  in  2000;  ;ind  14,000  acres  by  the  year  2020.  The  pro- 
jected needs  for  Program  B are:  4,000  acres  in  the  year  1980;  9,000 

acres  in  the  year  2000;  and  14,000  in  the  year  2020  f table  I”). 

Environmental 

Environmental  land  needs  consist  of  the  areas  occupied  by  unioue 
botanical  systems,  l;mds  bordering  lakes  or  streams  of  outstanding  natu- 
ral beauty,  and  other  items.  These  resources  exist  now  and  are  non- 
renewable.  Therefore,  the  1970,  1980,  2000,  and  2020  needs  are  of  the 
same  magnitude,  830,000  acres.  Compos  it  ion  of  this  acreage  may  be 
found  in  \ppendix  U,  The  Environment. 
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Soils 


The  soil  productivity  groups  in  h'RPA  3 were  developed  from  three 
l;uid  resource  areas  - 131,  133,  and  134.  The  largest  acreage  of  SPG's 
in  Kentucky  are  made  up  of  SPG's  30,  31,  33,  37,  and  32,  or  80  percent 
of  the  total.  The  largest  acreage  of  SPG’s  in  Mississippi  are  made  up 
of  64,  "3,  81,  82,  and  84,  or  81  percent  of  the  total.  The  largest 
acreage  of  SPG's  in  Tennessee  are  made  up  of  Cl,  C2,  C4,  C6,  and  C7 , 
and  constitute  88  percent  of  the  total. 

The  distribution  by  state  and  soil  productivity  groups  is  shown 
in  table  18.  The  distribution  of  land  by  capability  classes  for  crop- 
land, pasture,  forest,  and  other  is  shown  in  table  20  and  figure  9. 


Table  20  - Agricultural  kind  by  Capability  Class,  1970,  WRPA  3 


Land  Total 

Capability  Agricultural  Distri- 


Class 

L;ind 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other  but  ion 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres  Percent 

I 

611,851 

409,172 

59,542 

118,856 

24  ,281 

9.7 

II 

1 ,914,191 

1 ,261,657 

292,924 

280,268 

76,342 

30.3 

III 

1,590,880 

719,892 

194,382 

644,108 

32,498 

25.2 

IV 

698,793 

343,864 

144,242 

189,717 

20,970 

11.1 

Total 

I -IV 

4,815,715 

2,737,585 

691  ,090 

1 ,232,949 

154,091 

76.3 

V 

1 ,248 

37 

75 

1 ,096 

40 

- 

VI 

562,415 

138,024 

127,760 

282,054 

14,577 

8.9 

VII 

934,622 

76,354 

110,075 

716,901 

31,292 

14.8 

VIII 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

Total 

v-vi  1 1 

1 ,498,285 

214,415 

237,910 

1 ,000,051 

45,909 

23.7 

Totals 

6,314,000 

2,952,000 

1/ 929 ,000 

2/  3/ 

- 2,233,000  7/ 

200,000 

100.0 

1/  Includes 'pastured  cropland. 

7/  Includes  permanent  pasture  and  range . 

7/  Does  not  include  federal  forest  kinds.  Includes  pastured  forest 


1 and . 
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CLASS  VUl 
NONE 


CLASS  VII 
935.000  ACRES 

14. a 


CLASS  I 
612.000  ACRES 
9.7 


1 591  00”  At  RES 
25  2 


3 i AND  5 i TABLE  FOR  C UT  NUOUS  CULTIVATION  4 1 1 7 .000  ACRES 
LAND  SUITABLE  FOR  OCCASIONAL  CULTIVATION  699  000  ACRES 
LAND  NOT:  nTEDFORCUl  rivAPON  I 498.000  ACRES 


LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  RlGION 
COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY 

LAND  CAPABILITY  CLASSES 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  LAND 
WR  PA  3 


FIGURE  9 


LAND  RliSOURCI-  DIVEIDPMIiNT  [’(YITINT I AL 


Availability  of  Land  for  Development 

IVRPA  3 comprises  6,818,000  acres  of  land  ;ind  water.  Of  this 
;unount , 6,314,000  acres  are  classified  as  agricultural  land  as  defined 
by  the  Conservation  Needs  Inventory.  Only  inventory  land  is  considered 
potentially  available  for  agricultural  use. 

Cropland  Suitable  for  Regular  Cultivation 

The  inventory  acreage  for  each  major  agricultural  land  use  type  by 
l;ind  capability  classes  is  shown  in  table  20.  Conservation  needs  esti- 
mates indicate  that  2,737,585  acres  are  in  Classes  I through  IV,  which 
are  the  lands  deemed  suitable  for  row  crops  when  managed  within  their 
capabilities.  Of  this  amount,  409,172  acres  are  Class  I,  or  land  which 
is  suitable  for  continuous  cultivation  requiring  only  good  cultural 
practices;  1,264,657  acres  are  Class  II,  or  land  having  certain  limita- 
tions such  as  soil  slope  or  erosion  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops 
or  require  moderate  conservation  treatment;  719,892  acres  are  Class 
III,  or  land  having  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops 
or  require  special  conservation  practices;  343,864  acres  are  Class  IV, 
or  kind  having  very  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of 
plants  or  require  special  conservation  treatment. 

In  addition,  214,415  acres  are  in  Classes  V through  VIII  and  are 
not  suitable  for  use  as  cropland  due  largely  to  slope  conditions  or  un- 
favorable soils.  Thus  of  the  2,952,000  acres  of  cropland,  14  percent 
is  adapted  to  very  intensive  cultivation,  43  percent  to  intensive,  24 
percent  to  moderate,  12  percent  to  limited,  and  7 percent  is  not  recom- 
mended for  cultivation  at  all. 

Potential  for  Shift  from  Grassland  to  Cropland 

Additional  areas  shown  by  land  capability  estimates  as  being  sus- 
ceptible ;md  feasible  for  development  as  cropland  consist  of  546,848 
acres  of  grassland  pasture.  Much  of  this  acreage  could  be  put  into 
cultivation  by  simply  turning  under  the  sod.  The  balance  would  require 
the  application  of  drainage  or  erosion  control  practices  and,  in  some 
instances,  clearing  of  scrub  timber  and  brush.  Of  the  546,848  acres 
suitable  for  cultivation,  59,542  acres  arc  Class  I,  292,924  arc  Class 
II,  and  144,242  acres  are  Class  III. 

Development  of  suitable  grassland  into  cropland  and  its  incorpora- 
tion into  the  cropping  system  might  take  several  years.  The  increasing 
demand  for  additional  products  will  influence  the  conversion.  The  con- 
version of  pasture  to  crops  would  reduce  the  acreage  available  to  pasture 
unless  additional  land  was  diverted  to  pasture  from  some  other  use. 


Potential  Shift  of  Forest  to  Cropland 

If  cleared  and  properly  cultivated,  118,856  acres  now  in  generally 
level  and  fertile  forest  would  make  Class  I cropland.  Another  280,268 
acres  are  suitable  for  regular  cultivation  as  Class  II  cropland  if 
simple  erosion  control  practices  are  followed,  and  if  the  fertility  is 
restored  by  adding  fertilizers  and  other  soil  amendments.  An  additional 
644,108  acres  of  forest  can  be  converted  into  Class  III  cropland  with 
permanent  cultivation,  but  special  erosion  control  and  soil  management 
practices  would  be  required.  Here  in  the  aggregate  are  1,043,232  acres 
of  forest  that  could  be  converted  to  cropland. 

The  new  areas  of  land  suitable  for  farming  that  could  be  brought 
into  cultivation  primarily  by  clearing  forest  and  installation  of 
necessary  drainage  systems  are  quite  large.  Much  of  the  undeveloped 
wetland  that  is  physically  feasible  to  develop  for  farming  requires 
both  drainage  and  clearing. 

WRPA  3,  with  its  acreage  of  suitable  land,  is  well  adapted  for 
production  of  food  and  feed  crops. 

Potential  for  Shift  of  Cropland  to  Grass  hind  and  Forest 

The  potential  for  shift  of  cropland  to  grassland  and  forests  con- 
sists of  214,415  acres  of  cropland  that  are  best  suited  to  grassland 
and  forests.  This  is  mainly  land  which  has  so  much  slope  it  should  be 
kept  in  continuous  sod  or  forests. 

Other  kind 

Other  land  comprises  200,000  acres  in  WRPA  3.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  describe  desirable  physical  land-use  changes  by  capability  classes 
due  to  the  diversity  of  uses  made  of  this  land. 


W R P A 4 


DESCRIPTION 


IVRPA  4 is  located  along  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  in 
northwest  Mississippi  and  contains  most  of  the  alluvial  valley  land  in 
the  state.  It  contains  approximately  8,547,000  acres  of  land  and  water 
area  or  about  13,355  square  miles. 

Hie  main  drainage  for  IVRPA  4 is  the  Yazoo  River.  The  principal 
tributaries  to  the  system  include  the  Coldwater,  Tallahatchie,  Yocona, 
Yalobusha,  Sunflower,  ;md  Steele  Bayous. 

The  topography  of  the  area  is  varied,  ranging  from  the  flat 
Southern  Mississippi  Valley  alluvium  to  the  very'  rolling  bluff  hills 
of  the  Southern  Mississippi  Valley  silty  uplands.  The  Southern  Coastal 
Plains  area  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  IVRPA  is  gently  rolling  to  rolling. 

Tire  climate  is  mild,  with  ;in  average  annua  1 temperature  of  around 
b5°  F.  Tire  average  length  of  growing  season  is  about  225  to  230  days , 
Kinging  from  about  215  to  240  from  north  to  southwest.  The  normal 
annual  precipitation  is  about  52  inches,  with  little  variance  within 
the  IVRPA. 


LAND  USE 


Cropland 

The  1970  cropland  use  in  IVRPA  4 is  estimated  at  3,314,000  acres 
(table  21).  However,  only  about  2,800,000  acres  were  harvested  for  the 
production  of  crops  in  1970.  Agricultural  output  accruing  from  this 
area  ranks  second  in  the  lower  Mississippi  River  Basin. 

In  1970  the  major  crops  produced  in  terms  of  acreage  were  soybeans, 
cotton,  hay,  com,  and  rice.  These  five  crops  accounted  for  90  percent 
of  farm  market  receipts. 

Since  1954  soybean  acreage  has  tripled,  with  new  plantings  averag- 
ing around  70,000  acres  a year.  Com  has  been  practically  eliminated 
as  a viable  crop  in  this  subregion,  and  cotton  acreage  is  about  one- 
half  the  size  of  20  years  ago.  Pastured  cropland  has  declined  by  about 
250,000  acres,  and  hay  crops  have  dropped  another  100,000  acres  since 
the  1949  Agricultural  Census.  The  available  acreage  of  soils  by  soil 
productivity  groups  (SPCs)  is  shown  in  table  22.  The  description  of 
the  SPG's  is  presented  in  the  regional  summary.  The  physical  quantity 
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Fable  -1  Current  I and  Use  \nd  Projected  land  Needs  lor  Specific  Uses,  WKP\  1 


1 


19"0 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Item 

Program 

Use 

Needs 

Needs 

Needs 

V res 

Acres 

Acres 

Vrcs 

Cropland 

A 

a, TIT  ,000 

3,600,000 

5,680,000 

5 ,(’"5 ,01111 

B 

T ,31 1,000 

5 ,660,000 

4 ,068 ,000 

4,122  . 

Pasture 

945,000  1 

Pasture 

A 

1 ,336 ,000 

1 ,’92,000 

,397,0 

B 

945  ,000 

1 ,336,000 

1 ,925,000 

2,3’  4 . 

Pastured  Cropland 

\ 

5 >,000 

425,000 

595,000 

796, 

B 

>>,000 

123,000 

639,000 

855,000 

Pastured  Forest 

A 

5S“,000 

"91  ,000 

1,111 ,000 

1 ,497 ,000 

B 

5.^”  ,000 

’91 ,000 

1,194,000 

: . . 

Total  Pasture 

A 

1 ,856,000 

2,550.  00 

3,498,000 

'•9  1 ,0 

B 

l ,856,000 

2 "..a ,000 

3,758 ,000 

. 

Forest 

A 

5,:::, non  : 

1 ,660.000 

3,954  ,000 

4.326,000 

B 

. 

5,053,000 

4 ,406,000 

88  ’ 

Other 

A 

207.000  - 

255,000 

230,000 

163, 

B 

207,000 

255,000 

250,iiOO 

• 3 . 

Urban 

A 

328,000 

355,000 

361 ,000 

: • . 

B 

328,000 

35“  ,000 

408 ,000 

185,000 

Small  Water  1 

A 

133,000 

- 

B 

133,000 

- 

- 

- 

Large  Water  * 

A 

'4 ,000 

- 

- 

B 

"1 ,000 

- 

- 

“ 

Total 

A 

S, 34", 000 

- 

- 

- 

B 

8, 54’, 000 

- 

Recreation  ' 

A 

29,000 

36,000 

46,000 

67,000 

B 

29,000 

5’,  000 

5.5,000 

““,000 

fish  f,  Wildlife  -/ 

A 

1 ,234,000 

3, “56. 000 

1 ,202,000 

B 

1 ,234,000 

4 ,102,000 

4, "62 ,000 

,64  . 

Minerals  V 

A 

3,000 

5,0110 

4,000 

5,000 

B 

3,000 

4 ,000 

5 ,000 

“,000 

Knvi  ronmental 

A 

1,157,000 

i,i-  ■. 

1,15’,  00 

1 ,15’. 

B 

1,157, nee 

1 , 15",<  » 

1,157,000 

M3", 

' : rai  land. 

2 Includes  pastured  forest  land,  forested  wetlands , ind  364,  res  of  lei  il  f n • 
lands. 

3/  Includes  lands  not  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Needs  for  wet  binds  are  included  in  the 
I i sb  md  Wildlife  category. 

4/  Needs  for  water  surface  area  arc  developed  in  various  appendixes  and  suimariced  in 
\ppcndix  T,  Plan  Formulation. 

5/  Under  agricultural  and  forestry  definition  of  land  lists,  these  acreages  in  uln  a-s 
with  other  land  use  categories. 


/ 
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Table  22  - Land  Classification,  CNI  Data,  By  Soil  Productivity 
Group,  1970,  IVRPA  4 


State  And 
Soil  Productivity 
Group 

Total 

Agricultural 

Land 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Othe  r 

Mississippi 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

86 

257,794 

210,377 

18,473 

12,960 

15,984 

87 

329,732 

293,855 

13,890 

7,858 

14,129 

88 

269,950 

196,329 

36,810 

20,266 

16,545 

89 

81 ,088 

43,168 

27,481 

6,007 

4,432 

90 

73,419 

35,579 

16,154 

18,056 

3,630 

91 

1 ,148,480 

720,804 

147,815 

235,878 

43,983 

92 

4,312 

3,809 

163 

340 

0 

93 

6,305 

4,008 

2,059 

0 

238 

94 

359,533 

122,938 

127,313 

99,936 

9,346 

95 

78,857 

61 ,697 

5,266 

10,050 

1,844 

96 

1,571 ,788 

1,201 ,266 

62,466 

264,859 

43,197 

97 

63,609 

31 ,089 

? ^ 777 

6,393 

850 

98 

30,029 

22,859 

3,627 

2,109 

1 ,434 

99 

53,095 

9,735 

14,060 

28,354 

946 

A0 

247,681 

75,846 

83,818 

79,255 

8,762 

A1 

9,800 

2,174 

1,871 

5,514 

241 

A2 

44,776 

25,412 

8,456 

10,669 

239 

A3 

776,374 

453,261 

22,818 

290,056 

10,239 

A4 

66,315 

17,947 

25,775 

20,441 

2,152 

A5 

398,665 

19,919 

60,176 

313,025 

5,545 

A6 

20,514 

3,049 

3,206 

13,795 

464 

A7 

251  ,294 

11,847 

29,720 

206,569 

3,158 

A8 

768,180 

15,163 

58,537 

690,966 

3,514 

A9 

21,910 

8,848 

8,184 

3 ,699 

1,179 

B0 

666,967 

44,479 

137,266 

474,568 

10,654 

B1 

47,533 

4,542 

2,319 

36,377 

4,295 

TOTAL  7,648,000  3, 640, 00ol/ 943, 001)2/  2,858,000^07,000 


1/  Includes  pastured  cropland. 

7/  Includes  permanent  pasture  and  range . 

3/  Does  not  include  federal  forest  lands.  Includes  pastured  forest  hind. 
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of  agricultural  products  accruing  from  the  WRPA  for  the  year  1970  and 
the  projected  requirements  for  1980,  2000,  and  2020  are  presented  in 
the  Economics  Appendix. 

Projected  cropland  needs  are  presented  in  table  21.  Program  A 
needs  are  3,660,000  acres  in  1980;  3,680,000  in  2000;  and  3,675,000  in 
2020.  Program  B needs  are  3,660,000  acres  in  1980;  4,068,000  acres  in 
2000;  ;md  4,122,000  acres  in  2020.  Needs  in  1980  for  both  Programs  A 
and  B are  the  same  because  of  the  assumption  made  concerning  the  deriva- 
tion of  Prog  nun  B food  and  fiber  requirements.  No  changes  were  made  if 
the  region's  growth  rate  in  production  exceeded  the  average  for  the 
United  States.  Such  was  the  case  between  1970  and  1980;  however,  bet- 
ween 1980  and  2000  and  between  2000  and  2020,  the  growth  rate  of  the 
region  was  below  that  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  difference  in  the 
growth  rate  (approximately  7 percent)  was  used  to  adjust  the  food  and 
fiber  requirements  in  the  year  2000  and  the  year  2020.  The  resulting 
requirements  were  then  translated  into  cropland  needs  and  arc  conse- 
quently higher  than  for  Program  A. 

Pasture 

The  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  an  important 
part  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  1VRPA  4. 

At  the  present  time  (19701,  there  are  1,856,000  acres  of  land 
utilized  for  the  grazing  of  livestock  within  the  area.  Of  this, 

943.000  acres  is  permanent  pasture.  The  remaining  acreage  is  made  up  of 

326.000  acres  of  pastured  cropland  and  587,000  acres  of  pastured  forest 
land  (table  21). 

Land  management  for  pasture  varies  from  very  intense  on  permanent 
type  pasture,  which  generally  requires  annual  fertilization,  weed  con- 
trol, and  rotation  grazing,  to  practically  no  management  (except  proper 
grazing)  as  on  pastured  forest  land. 

Primarily,  there  are  two  types  of  pasture- -summer  and  winter. 

Summer  pastures  generally  utilize  introduced  perennial  grasses  and 
legumes  while  winter  pastures  utilize  annuals  such  as  oats,  winter  wheat, 
ryegrass , and  legumes,  as  well  as  perennials  such  as  tall  fescue. 

The  principal  use  of  pasture  is  the  production  of  beef  cattle. 
Dairying  is  second  in  importance  and  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry  produc- 
tion are  minor  uses. 

The  projected  needs  for  pasture  and  other  forage-producing  lands 
for  Program  A arc;  year  1980,  2,550,000  acres;  year  2000,  3,498,000 
acres;  and  for  2020,  4,690,000  acres  (table  21). 

for  Program  B,  the  projected  needs  are:  year  1980,  2,550,000  acres; 

year  2000,  3,758,000  acres;’ and  for  2020,  5,025,000  acres  (table  21). 
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Permanent  pasture  of  fescue  in  IVRPA  4 


Forest 

Commercial  forest  land  within  IVRPA  4 presently  amounts  to  3,222,000 
acres,  almost  35  percent  of  total  land  use.  This  area  of  commercial 
forest  land  includes  an  aggregate  of  2,822,300  acres  of  privately  owned 
and  391,700  acres  of  publicly  owned  forests.  National  Forest  System 
hinds  on  the  Holly  Springs,  Delta,  ;ind  Tombigbee  National  Forests  com- 
prise 30  percent  of  all  the  public  commercial  forest  land. 

The  forests  of  IVRPA  4 have  been  typed  into  five  major  forest  class- 
ifications which  represent  a broad  spectrum  of  softwood  and  hardwood 
resources.  The  most  common  types  are  oak-hickory,  which  occupies  38 
percent,  and  oak-gum-cypress , which  occupies  28  percent  of  the  area. 

The  remaining  forests,  in  order  of  size,  are  loblol ly-shortleaf  pine 
(14  percent),  oak-pine  (12  percent),  and  elm-ash- cottonwood  the  remain- 
ing 7 percent. 

The  present  condition  of  the  forest  resource  in  IVRPA  4 ranges  from 
poor  in  the  delta  to  fair  in  the  uplands.  Most  forest  management  has 
been  directed  to  the  pine  and  pine  hardwood  forests  in  the  uplands, 
leaving  t he  hardwood  forests  in  a relatively  poor  unmanaged  condition. 
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A well -managed  loblolly  pine  plantation  established  under 
the  Yazoo-Little  Tallahatchie  Flood  Prevention  Project 

The  forest  produce  a variety  of  forest  products  with  lumber  and 
woodpulp  being  the  most  important.  There  are  presently  80  sawmills, 
2 woodpulp  mills,  3 wood -preserving  plants,  3 veneer  plants,  and  24 
miscellaneous  wood-using  plants  within  the  IVRPA. 


Future  needs  for  forest  land  to  meet  the  demand  for  forest  products 
arc  as  follows:  Program  A,  for  the  year  1980,  4,660,000  acres;  2000, 

3,934,000  acres;  and  2020,  4,326,000  acres.  Program  B,  for  the  year 
1980,  5,033,000  acres;  2000,  4,406,000  acres;  and  2020,  4,888,000  acres. 
In  addition  to  these  needs,  forest  lands  satisfy  needs  for  wildlife 
habitat,  recreation,  and  environmental  purposes.  These  needs  are  dis- 
cussed in  appropriate  sections  and  displayed  in  table  21. 


In  1970,  207,000  acres  in  IVRPA  4 were  classed  as  other  land.  Exist 
ing  as  well  as  projected  needs  are  presented  in  table  21.  Needs  for 
both  programs  are  253,000  acres  in  1980;  230,000  acres  in  2000;  and 
163,000  acres  in  2020. 


Urban  ;md  built-up  areas  in  WRPA  4 ■ 
percent  of  total  land  in  the  IVRPA  (table 


slightly  greater  than  the  regional  average.  The  area  includes  28,800 
acres  of  urban  l;ind  occupied  by  population  centers  with  5,000  ;md  more 
inhabitants  and  299,200  acres  of  land  in  built-up  areas.  The  predomi- 
nance of  the  latter  is  due  primarily  to  the  rural  nature  of  the  planning 
area.  Although  the  WRPA  contains  two  cities  with  populations  of  more 
them  25,000  (Greenville  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.),  there  are  relatively  few 
other  urban  areas  of  any  size  in  the  WRPA.  For  the  most  part,  the 
planning  area  is  characterized  by  small  towns  of  less  than  5,000  in 
population  and  by  built-up  areas. 

Land  use  requirements  for  urban  acreage  occupied  by  cities  with 
populations  of  5,000  and  larger  have  been  subdivided  into  five  catego- 
ries: residential,  conniercial , streets,  industrial,  and  public  (table 

23).  Residential  land  usage  is  the  principal  category  with  12,500 
acres,  or  43.4  percent  of  the  total.  Other  categories,  in  order  of 
size,  are  streets,  with  7,100  acres;  public,  with  5,100  acres;  indus- 
trial, with  2,300  acres;  and  commercial,  with  1,800  acres. 

Table  23  also  contains  projected  land  use  needs  for  urban  and 
built-up  areas  in  WRPA  4 through  2020.  Under  Program  A,  needs  in  total 
urban  and  built-up  areas  will  increase  by  98,000  acres,  or  29  percent, 
between  1970  ;ind  2020.  During  the  same  period,  the  ratio  of  urban  acre- 
age occupied  by  cities  of  5,000  and  greater  population  to  built-up 
area  acreage  will  shift  slightly  toward  a greater  proportion  of  urban 
land.  This  increase  corresponds  with  a 46.4  percent  increase  in  popu- 
lation for  urban  areas. 

Total  land  needs  for  urban  areas  of  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  is 
expected  to  increase  to  32,200  acres  by  1980,  to  39,100  acres  by  2000, 
and  to  48,400  acres  by  2020.  The  composit ion  of  this  urban  land  is  not 
expected  to  change  drastically  during  the  50-year  period.  Residential 
land  needs  will  increase  by  the  greatest  amount  of  any  usage  category. 

In  2020  residential  land  needs  will  be  21,600  acres,  compared  to  12,500 
acres  in  1970.  Industrial  land  usage  will  have  the  greatest  percentage 
increase,  going  from  2,300  acres  in  1970  to  5,300  acres  in  2020  (an 
increase  of  130  percent). 

Urban  and  built-up  area  needs  for  Program  B are  expected  to  increase 
from  328,000  acres  in  1970  to  485,000  acres  by  2020.  Urban  land  needs 
for  cities  with  populations  of  5,000  and  greater  will  increase  during 
the  same  period  by  40,600  acres,  and  the  remaining  need  will  increase 
by  116,400  acres.  Areas  with  fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants  and  built-up 
areas  are  expected  to  constitute  more  than  85  percent  of  the  acreage  in 
urban  and  built-up  areas  by  2020. 

Residential  needs  for  lYogram  R will  increase  148  percent,  to  a 
total  of  31,100  acres  by  2020.  This  increase  is  much  greater  propor- 
tionately than  expected  unde r Program  A.  Industrial  land  needs  for 
Program  B will  increase  from  2,300  acres  in  1970  to  7,600  acres  in  2020, 
which  is  2,300  acres  greater  than  expected  under  Program  A. 
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Table  23  - 

Land  Use  Distribution  of 
WRPA  4 

Urban  And 

Built-Up  Areas, 

1 tern 

19"0 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Total  Urban  And 

Built-Up  Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Program  A 

328,000 

335 ,000 

361 ,000 

426,000 

Program  B 

328,000 

357,000 

408,000 

485,000 

Built-Up  1/ 

Program  A 

299,200 

321,900 

T~  ,600 

Program  B 

299,200 

319,400 

356,200 

415,600 

Urban  2/ 

Program  A 

28,800 

32,200 

39 , 1 00 

48,400 

Program  B 

28,800 

3”, 600 

51 ,800 

69,400 

Res i dent ia 1 

Program  A 

12,500 

14,100 

17,300 

21 ,600 

Program  B 

12,500 

16,500 

23,000 

31 ,100 

C online  re  i a ] 

Program  A 

1 ,800 

2,000 

2,500 

3,100 

Program  B 

1 ,800 

2,400 

5,300 

4,400 

Streets 

Program  A 

7,100 

’’,700 

8,600 

9,800 

Program  B 

7,100 

9,000 

11 ,500 

14 ,100 

Industrial 

Program  A 

2,300 

2,700 

3,800 

5,300 

Program  B 

2,300 

3,200 

5,000 

7,600 

Publ ic 

Program  A 

5,100 

5,700 

6,900 

8,600 

Program  B 

5,100 

6,500 

9,000 

12,200 

1/  Includes  cities  less  than  5,000  population. 
1/  Cities  having  5,000  or  more  inhabitants. 


Federal  Lands 


At  the  present  time,  WRPA  4 contains  354,000  acres  of  federally 
owned  land.  The  Holly  Springs,  Delta,  ;md  Tombigbec  National  Forests 
cover  195,000  acres  of  the  area.  The  Yazoo  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
covers  12,000  acres  ;ind  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  and  Cemetery 
occupies  2,000  acres.  Corps  of  ling i nee rs  buffer  zones  around  Arkabut la , 
Sardis,  Hnid,  and  Grenada  Lakes  occupy  most  of  the  remaining  area. 

Recreation 

WRPA  4 supports  a variety  of  recreation  uses.  Eight  state  parks 
provide  camping,  picnicking,  boating,  swimming,  hiking,  nature  studies, 
and  outdoor  games  and  sports . 

There  are  73,676  acres  of  lakes  within  the  WRPA  which  provide  boat- 
ing and  swimming.  In  addition,  the  area  contains  5,403  miles  of  streams, 
of  which  1,100  miles  are  considered  suitable  in  character  for  high  quality 
recreation  purposes . With  access  provided,  all  of  these  streams  could 
be  used  for  some  type  of  recreation. 

Three  National  Forests  have  195,000  acres  available  for  dispersed 
recreation  use.  There  are  five  recreation  areas  on  these  National 
Forests  developed  for  picnicking,  camping,  swimming,  boating,  hiking, 
bird  watching,  and  playing  outdoor  games  and  sports. 

Playing  outdoor  games  ;md  sports  is  an  insignificant  recreation 
activity  in  WRPA  4.  There  are  only  21  acres  developed  for  games  such 
as  golf,  tennis,  football,  baseball,  and  sports  such  as  track. 

Almost  all  land  and  water  areas  arc  suitable  in  character  for  some 
form  of  recreation  use,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons involved.  However,  the  key  activities  are  camping,  picnicking, 
swimming,  boating,  and  playing  outdoor  g;mies  and  sports.  [Tie  water 
area  needs  for  recreation  arc  in  Appendix  N.  The  1970  land  use  for  these 
activities  in  WRPA  4 was  29,000  acres.  Program  A needs  arc  3b, 000 
acres  in  1980,  46,000  acres  in  2000,  and  67,000  acres  in  2020  (table  21). 
Program  B needs  are  37,000  acres  in  1980,  53,000  acres  in  2000,  and 
77,000  acres  in  2020. 

Hie  fact  that  projected  needs  are  less  than  existing  use  on  table 
21  throughout  all  time  frames  of  the  study  docs  not  necessarily  mean 
that  no  need  exists  for  certain  types  of  recreation  lands.  In  fact, 
there  is  a shortage  of  Type  I and  Type  II  lands  in  WRPA  4.  The  large 
existing  supply  is  mostly  in  Type  III,  or  resource-oriented  areas.  See 
Appendix  N,  Recreation,  for  a detailed  discussion  of  needs  by  the  various 
classes  of  use. 
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Fish  and  Wildlife 


Fish  and  wildlife  groups  in  WRPA  4 include  small  game,  big  game, 
waterfowl,  fur  animals,  fish,  and  other  wildlife.  Commonly  hunted  small 
game  animals  in  the  area  include  squirrel,  bobwhite  quail,  mourning 
dove,  and  cottontail  rabbit. 

There  are  1,148,000  acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  forests  within  the 
WRPA.  High  soil  fertility,  abundant  mast,  and  adequate  water  make  these 
forests  productive  wildlife  habitat.  There  are  1,242,000  acres  of  upland 
hardwood  forest  which  are  productive  big  game  habitat  and  second  in  pro- 
duction only  to  the  bottomland  hardwood  forests.  These  forests  consti- 
tute high  quality  deer  and  turkey  range.  There  are  384,000  acres  of 
pine  hardwood  habitat  and  448,000  acres  of  pine  habitat  in  the  WRPA. 

The  wildlife  resource  ranges  from  excellent  in  the  bottomland  hardwood 
forests  of  the  delta  to  poor  in  the  pine  and  pine  hardwood  forests  of 
the  northern  counties. 

WRPA  4 falls  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway  and  is  therefore  important 
to  both  migrating  and  wintering  waterfowl.  There  are  97,000  acres 
classified  as  wetlands,  which  constitute  important  waterfowl  habitat 
within  the  WPPA. 

Common  fur-bearing  animals  within  the  area  are  mink,  otter,  musk- 
rat, raccoon,  skunk,  beaver,  opossum,  foxes,  and  bobcat. 

Four  major  lakes  located  within  the  WRPA  provide  94,000  acres  of 
fishery  habitat.  In  addition,  there  are  113,000  acres  of  other  lakes 
suitable  for  fishing  scattered  throughout  the  area.  There  are  1,100 
miles  of  streams  in  the  area  which  are  capable  of  supporting  a fishery’ 
resource.  Water  surface  use  ;ind  habitat  needs  for  lake  areas  are  dis- 
cussed in  Appendix  Q,  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

Ml  types  of  animals  not  considered  as  game,  fish,  or  fur-bearing 
animals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife.  Many  such  species  of  non-game 
wildlife  occur  here,  including  such  rare  or  endangered  species  as  ospreys, 
eagles,  and  alligators  (recently  imported). 

The  1970  area  utilized  for  fish  ;uid  wildlife  was  1,234,000  acres, 

;ind  projected  needs  for  Program  A arc  3,756,000  acres  in  1980,  4,202,000 
acres  in  2000,  and  5,033,000  acres  in  2020.  Program  B needs  are 
4,102,000  acres  in  1980,  4,762,000  acres  in  2000,  and  5,649,000  acres 
in  2020  (table  21). 


Minerals 

Oil  and  gas  output  in  the  southern  part  of  WRPA  4 and  widespread 
production  of  construction  minerals  define  the  mineral  industry  acti- 
vity in  the  area.  Sand  and  gravel  is  produced  in  more  than  half  of  the 
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counties  to  meet  local  needs.  Clay  is  produced  in  several  counties, 
mostly  for  local  consumption,  ;md  stone  is  produced  in  Warren  County. 
Cement  is  produced  in  Warren  County  from  locally  extracted  minerals  for 
regionwide  markets. 

The  present  land  use  of  3,000  acres  for  mineral  production  is  small 
in  comparison  to  other  land  uses.  The  future  needs  for  Program  \ are: 
3,000  acres  for  the  year  1980,  4,000  acres  for  the  year  2000,  and  5,000 
acres  for  the  year  2020.  The  projected  needs  for  Program  R are:  4,000 
acres  for  the  year  1980,  5,000  acres  for  the  year  2000,  and  7,000  acres 
for  the  year  2020. 

Environmental 

Environmental  land  needs  consist  of  the  areas  occupied  by  unique 
botanical  systems,  hands  bordering  lakes  or  streams  of  outstanding  natu- 
ral beauty,  and  other  items.  These  resources  exist  now  and  are  non- 
renewable. Therefore  t lie  1970,  1980,  2000,  and  2020  needs  are  of  the 
same  magnitude,  1,157,000  acres.  Composition  of  this  acreage  may  he 
found  in  \ppendix  U,  The  Environment. 

Soils 

The  soil  productivity  groups  in  WRPA  4 were  developed  from  three 
land  resource  areas  - 131,  133,  and  134.  The  largest  acreage  of  SPG's 
are  made  up  of  Shi's  91,  96,  A3,  A8,  B0,  or  55  percent  of  the  total  land. 

The  distribution  by  soil  productivity  groups  is  shown  in  table  22. 
The  distribution  of  land  by  capability  classes  for  cropland,  pasture, 
forest,  and  other  is  shown  in  table  24  and  figure  10. 


Table  24  - Agricultural  Iaind  by  Capability  Class,  1970,  WRPA  4 


Land  Total 

Capability  .Agricultural  Distri- 


Class 

Land 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

but  ion 

Acres 

Ac  res 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

I 

602,968 

516,611 

33,857 

24,880 

27,620 

7.9 

II 

1 ,489,862 

969,632 

234,221 

221  ,237 

64,772 

19.5 

III 

2,219,174 

1,497,551 

216,640 

450,544 

54,439 

29.0 

IV 

1,197,742 

534,856 

136,358 

487,536 

38,992 

15.6 

Total 

I -IV 

5,509,746 

3,518,650 

621 ,076 

1 ,184,197 

185,823 

72.0 

V 

123,071 

35,059 

2,282 

84,646 

1,084 

1.6 

VI 

401 ,653 

21,701 

67,064 

307,564 

5,324 

5.3 

VII 

1,613,530 

64,590 

252,578 

1 ,281  ,593 

14,769 

21.1 

VIII 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

V-VI 1 1 

2,138,254 

121 ,350 

321  ,924 

1,673,803 

21 ,177 

28.0 

Totals 

7,648,000 

3,640 ,000-/ 

943 ,000- 

/2, 858, 000-/ 

207,000 

100.0 

\J  Includes  pastured  cropland. 

2 / Includes  permanent  pasture  cind  r;mge. 

3/  Does  not  include  federal  forest  lands.  Includes  pastured  forest 


land. 
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LAND  RLSOURCL  DEVELOPMENT  POTENTI.U 


Availability  of  Land  for  Development 

WRPA  4 comprises  8,547,000  acres  of  land  and  water.  Of  this  amount, 
7,648,000  acres  are  classified  as  agricultural  land  as  defined  by  the 
Conservation  Needs  Inventory,  of  which  56  percent  is  suitable  for  regu- 
lar cultivation.  It  contains  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  region's  Class 
VII  land  (1.6  million  acres).  It  occupies  about  1.2  million  acres  of 
marginally  cultivatable  Class  IV  land,  and  this  gives  the  subregion 
added  leverage  in  options  for  kind  conversion  and  potential  cultivated 
acreage  (figure  10). 

Cropland  Suitable  for  Regular  Cultivation 

Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  available  regular  cultivation  land  is 
now  supporting  harvested  crops  in  WRPA  4.  The  existing  demand  on  the 
kind  resources  in  terms  of  semipermanent  use  (harvested  cropland,  perma- 
nent pasture,  federal  lands,  urban  and  built-up,  small  water,  and  other) 
indicates  that  about  40  percent  of  the  land  resource  has  the  option  of 
existing  use  or  conversion  to  other  use.  There  is  a combined  total  of 
1.1  million  acres  in  idle  cropland  and  forest  land  on  farms  that  are 
not  pastured. 

The  inventory  acreage  for  each  major  agricultural  land  use  by  land 
capability  classes  is  shown  in  table  24.  Conservation  needs  estimates 
indicate  that  3,518,650  acres  are  in  Class  1 through  IV,  which  are  the 
lands  deemed  suitable  for  row  crops  when  managed  ivithin  their  capabili- 
ties. Of  this  amount,  516,611  acres  are  Class  I,  or  land  which  is 
suitable  for  continuous  cultivation  requiring  only  good  cultural  prac- 
tices; 969,632  acres  are  Class  II,  or  land  having  certain  limitations 
such  as  soil  slope  or  erosion  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  or 
require  moderate  conservation  treatment;  1,497,551  acres  are  Class  III, 
or  land  having  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  or 
require  special  conservation  practices;  534,856  acres  are  Class  IV,  or 
land  having  very  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  plants 
or  require  very  special  conservation  treatment. 

In  addition,  121,350  acres  are  in  Classes  V through  VIII  and  are 
not  suitable  for  use  as  cropland  due  largely  to  slope  conditions  or  un- 
favorable soils.  Thus  of  the  3,640,000  acres  of  cropland,  14  percent  is 
adapted  to  very  intensive  cultivation,  27  percent  to  intensive,  41  per- 
cent to  moderate,  15  percent  to  limited,  and  3 percent  is  not  recommended 
for  cultivation  at  all. 
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Soils  not  suitable  for  crop  production  due  to  slope  conditions 
;ind  erodibilitv.  Rest  use  is  pasture  or  forest 


Potential  for  Shift  from  Grassland  to  Cropland 

Additional  areas  shown  by  land  capability  estimates  as  being  sus- 
ceptible and  feasible  for  development  as  cropland  consist  of  484, 718 
acres  of  grassland  pasture.  Much  of  this  acreage  could  be  put  into 
cultivation  by  simply  turning  under  the  sod.  The  balance  would  require 
the  application  of  drainage  or  erosion  control  practices  and,  in  some 
instances,  clearing  of  scrub  timber  and  brush.  Of  the  484,718  acres 
suitable  for  cultivation,  38,857  acres  are  Class  I;  234,221  acres  are 
Class  II;  and  216,640  acres  are  Class  III. 

Development  of  suitable  grassland  into  cropland  and  its  incorpora  - 
tion  into  the  cropping  system  might  take  several  years.  The  increasing 
demand  for  additional  products  will  influence  the  conversion.  The  con- 
version of  pasture  to  crops  would  reduce  the  acreage  available  to 
pasture  unless  additional  land  was  diverted  to  pasture  from  some  other 


Potential  for  Shift  of  Forest  to  Cropland 

If  cleared  and  properly  cultivated,  24,880  acres  now  in  generally 
level  and  fertile  forest  would  make  Class  I cropland.  .Another  221,237 
acres  arc  suitable  for  regular  cultivation  as  Class  11  cropland,  if 


simple  erosion  control  practices  are  followed,  and  if  the  fertility  is 
restored  by  adding  fertilizers  and  other  soil  amendments.  An  additional 
450,544  acres  of  forest  can  be  converted  into  Class  III  cropland  with 
permanent  cultivation,  but  special  erosion  control  and  soil  management 
practices  would  be  required.  Here  in  the  aggregate  are  696,661  acres 
of  forest  that  could  be  converted  to  good  cropland. 

The  new  areas  of  land  suitable  for  farming  that  could  be  brought 
into  cultivation  primarily  by  clearing  forests  and  installation  of" 
necessary  drainage  systems  are  quite  large.  Much  of  the  undeveloped 
wet  land  that  is  physically  feasible  to  develop  for  farming  requires 
both  drainage  and  clearing. 

WRPA  4,  with  its  acreage  of  suitable  land,  is  well  adapted  for 
production  of  food  and  feed  crops. 

Potential  for  Shift  of  Cropland  to  Grassland  and  Forests 

Partially  offsetting  the  potential  for  shift  of  grassland  and 
forest  to  cropland  are  121,350  acres  of  cropland  that  are  best  suited 
to  grassland  and  forests.  This  is  mainly  land  which  has  so  much  slope 
that  it  should  be  kept  in  continuous  sod  or  forests. 

Other  Land 

In  1970,  207,000  acres  in  WRPA  4 were  classes  as  other  land. 
Projected  needs  are  for  253,000  acres  in  1980,  230,000  acres  in  2000, 
and  163,000  acres  in  2020. 
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WRPA  5 
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DESCRIPTION 


WRPA  5 is  located  in  the  west-central  portion  of  the  region.  It 
lies  in  parts  of  two  states  - south-central  Arkansas  and  north-central 
Louisiana.  It  contains  about  13.1  million  acres  of  land  and  water  area, 
or  about  20,413  square  miles,  and  has  the  largest  land  area  of  all  of 
the  WRPA’s  within  the  region. 

There  is  one  major  drainage  system  within  the  area,  the  Ouachita 
River.  The  Red  River,  a major  drainage  system  from  outside  the  region, 
crosses  the  southern  end  of  the  WRPA.  Tributary  streams  are  the  Little 
Missouri  River,  the  Saline  River,  Bayou  Bartholomew,  and  Little  River. 

The  topography  of  the  area  is  varied,  ranging  from  the  flat  river 
bottomlands  to  the  Ouachita  Mountains.  The  majority  of  the  topography 
is  made  up  of  rolling  coastal  plain  hills. 

The  climate  is  mild,  with  an  average  annual  temperature  of  around 
65°  F.  The  average  length  of  growing  season  is  about  230  days,  ranging 
from  less  than  210  days  in  the  Ouachita  Mountain  area  to  more  than  240 
days  at  the  Arkansas-Loilisiana  line.  The  normal  annual  precipitation 
is  about  53  inches,  ranging  from  about  60  inches  at  the  southern  end  and 
about  56  inches  in  the  northern  Ouachita  Mountain  area  to  about  52  inches 
over  most  of  the  central  area. 


LAND  USE 


Cropland 

The  1970  cropland  use  in  WRPA  5 is  estimated  at  732,000  acres 
(table  25).  The  entire  732,000  acres  were  essential  for  the  production 
of  crops  in  1970.  The  available  acreage  of  soils  by  soil  productivity 
groups  (SPG's)  is  shown  in  table  26.  The  description  of  the  SPG's  is 
presented  in  the  regional  summary.  The  physical  quantity  of  agricultu- 
ral products  accruing  from  the  WRPA  for  the  year  1970  and  the  projected 
requirements  for  1980,  2000,  and  2020  are  presented  in  Appendix  B, 
Economics. 

Projected  cropland  needs  are  presented  in  table  25.  Program  A 
needs  are  781,000  acres  in  1980,  807,000  acres  in  2000,  and  862,000 
acres  in  2020.  Program  B needs  are  781,000  acres  in  1980,  872,000 
acres  in  2000,.  and  919,000  acres  in  2020. 


— 
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Table  25  Current  l.aiul  Use  And  Projected  land  Needs  lor  Specif ie  Uses,  IVRPA  5 


1970 

1980 

2OTT 

2020 

1 tern 

Program 

Use 

Needs 

Needs 

Needs 

Vies 

V res 

V res 

Vies 

Cropland 

A 

7X2,1100 

W!  ,000 

80", 000 

862,000 

B 

752 ,000 

781 ,000 

872 ,000 

919,000 

Pasture 

Pasture 

A 

982,000 

1 726,000 

9"4 ,000 

1 ,305,000 

B 

982,000 

"26,000 

1 ,04 ",000 

1 ,401  ,000 

Pastured  Cropland 

A 

239,000 

478,000 

642,000 

859, 

B 

239,000 

478,000 

689,000 

922  ,nnn 

Pastured  forest 

\ 

947 ,000 

896,000 

1 ,202,000 

1,61  1 , 

B 

947,000 

896,000 

1 ,292,000 

1 ,"29 ,000 

Total  Pasture 

A 

2,168,000 

2,100,000 

2,818,000 

3,774, 

B 

2,168,000 

2,100,000 

3,028,000 

4,052,000 

forest 

A 

10,228,000 

’/  14,0"  1,000 

1 " ,2"3 ,000 

. • . 

B 

10,228,000 

14,915,000 

19,1 "3, 000 

. 

i 't  he  r 

A 

192 ,000 

•V  202,000 

180,000 

137,000 

R 

192,000 

202,000 

180,000 

137,000 

Urban 

A 

1 10,000 

138,000 

5.32,000 

64", 000 

B 

•140,000 

48" ,000 

605,000 

"36,000 

Small  Water  !' 

A 

76,000 

- 

B 

76,000 

large  Water 

A 

175,000 

- 

B 

173,000 

~ 

Total 

A 

13,064,000 

- 

B 

15,064,000 

Recreation 

A 

51 ,000 

58,000 

56,000 

81 ,000 

R 

51 ,000 

41  ,000 

65,000 

9 7 ,000 

1 ish  6 Wildlife 

\ 

2,267,000 

5,070,000 

5 ,986,000 

- , 348,000 

B 

2 ,267,000 

3,590,000 

6,786.000 

8,365,000 

Minerals 

\ 

8,000 

9,000 

9,000 

10,000 

B 

8,000 

10,000 

12,000 

13,000 

r / 

environmental  : 

A 

2,403,000 

2,405,000 

2,405,000 

2,405,000 

B 

2, 103,000 

2,405,000 

405,000 

2 , 405,000 

1 ’ Pasture  ami  ranee 
Z(  Includes  pastured 

1 and. 

forest  land 

, forested 

we  t lands , and  ”50,000 

acres  of  Federal 

F o res  t 

lands. 

5/  Includes  SI ,000  acres  of  federal  non-forest  lands  .uni  lands  not  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Needs  for  wetlands  arc  included  in  the  lish  and  Wildlife  category. 

1/  Needs  for  water  surface  area  arc  developed  in  various  appendixes  and  -uiimuri  ;ed  in 
\ppendix  T,  Plan  formulation. 

' Under  agricultural  and  forestry  definition  of  land  uses,  these  acreages  are  nulti-uso 
with  other  land  use  categories. 


Table  26  - Land  Classification,  CN1  Data,  Bv  Soil  Productivity 
Group , 1970,  WRPA  5 


State  And 
Soil  Productivity 
Group 

Total 

Agricultural 

L;md 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Arkansas 

1 

151 ,694 

8,149 

46,080 

93,875 

3,590 

9 

31 ,605 

3,757 

7,065 

20,783 

0 

3 

157,308 

2,599 

36,452 

113,807 

4,450 

4 

11,688 

0 

1 ,382 

10,306 

0 

5 

60,115 

712 

8,462 

50,548 

393 

6 

19,315 

647 

592 

18,076 

0 

*7 

3,392 

0 

0 

3,392 

0 

8 

488,266 

2,864 

34,941 

145,076 

5,385 

10 

5,556 

0 

173 

5,383 

0 

11 

251,197 

6,255 

19,968 

220,762 

4,212 

12 

2,963 

0 

0 

2,963 

0 

14 

151 ,020 

8,101 

10,236 

1 10,964 

1,719 

15 

65,296 

6,978 

6,381 

51 ,9T 

0 

16 

187,365 

152,958 

14,648 

12,649 

■',110 

17 

355,714 

189,577 

13,539 

137,445 

] 5,153 

18 

90,774 

63,089 

1 ,002 

23,343 

3,340 

19 

8,624 

2,039 

1 ,396 

5,189 

0 

7 *> 

1 ,613,197 

98,334 

198,363 

1 ,298,545 

17,955 

23 

247,624 

5,734 

21 ,738 

219,023 

1,129 

24 

116,474 

15,069 

21 ,701 

78,878 

826 

25 

1 ,047,532 

27,601 

59,666 

956,179 

4,086 

26 

1 ,355,405 

50,737 

94,222 

1 ,206,425 

4,021 

L / 

160,327 

5,811 

18,834 

134,447 

1 ,235 

28 

35,441 

6 , 556 

16,753 

11,309 

823 

29 

238,294 

1 ,256 

9,110 

226,723 

1,205 

Sub -Total 

6 ,836 ,186 

658,823 

642,704 

5,458,027 

76,632 

Louisiana 

39 

62,649 

58,077 

11 ,034 

11,791 

1,747 

40 

68,181 

32,364 

16,774 

17,659 

1,384 

41 

33,965 

8,224 

9,362 

14,787 

1,592 

42 

35,367 

18,717 

7,635 

8,616 

399 

43 

31,390 

12,281 

6,187 

12,320 

602 

44 

171 ,702 

13,160 

14,913 

141  ,678 

1 ,951 

45 

642,262 

81,546 

68,305 

491  ,608 

803 

46 

289 

0 

289 

0 

0 

47 

237 ,665 

47,844 

19,904 

169,519 

396 

48 

95,494 

6,257 

10,360 

77,055 

1 ,822 

49 

1 ,663,450 

31,156 

109,235 

1 ,510,395 

12,664 

50 

14,866 

672 

1 ,354 

12,621 

219 

51 

132,673 

6,555 

18,620 

106,927 

571 
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Table  2b  - Land  Classification,  CNl  Data,  By  Soil  Productivity 
Group,  1970,  U'RPA  5 (Con.) 


State  And 
Soil  Productivity 
Group 

Total 

Agricultural 

Land 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Ot  he  r 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

53 

683,991 

1 ,484 

22,621 

658,831 

1 ,055 

54 

582,310 

972 

14,324 

558,062 

8,952 

55 

11,903 

257 

0 

1 1 ,64b 

5b 

235,82b 

12,611 

8,379 

214,625 

211 

58 

1 ,833 

0 

0 

1 ,833 

Sub -Total 

4,705,814 

312,177 

359,296 

4 ,019,973 

34 ,3(  - s 

TOTAL 

11,542,000 

971 ,000^ 

982,000^ 

9, 4" 8,000^ 

11. om 

1/  Includes  pastured  cropland. 

2/  Includes  permanent  pasture  and  range. 

3/  Does  not  include  federal  forest  lands.  Includes  pastured  forest  1. 


Pasture 

The  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  an  important 
part  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  U'RPA  5. 

At  present  time  (1970),  there  are  2,lb8,000  acres  of  land  utilized 
for  the  grazing  of  livestock  within  the  area.  Of  this,  982,000  acres  is 
permanent  pasture.  The  remaining  acreage  is  made  up  of  239,000  acres 
of  pastured  cropland  and  94", 000  acres  of  pasture  forest  land  (table  25) 

Land  management  for  pasture  varies  from  very  intense  on  permanent 
type  pasture,  which  generally  requires  annual  fertilization,  weed  con- 
trol, and  rotation  grazing,  to  practically  no  management  (except  proper 
grazing)  as  on  pastured  forest  land. 

Primarily,  there  are  two  tapes  of  land  used  for  pasture- -simmer  and 
winter  pastures  .and  rangeland.  Summer  pastures  generally  utilize  intro- 
duced perennial  grasses  and  legumes  while  winter  pastures  utilize  annual 
such  as  oats,  winter  wheat,  ryegrass,  and  legumes,  as  well  as  perennials 
such  as  tall  fescue  or  orchardgrass . Rangeland  is  managed  for  the 
adapted  native  grasses. 

The  principal  use  of  pasture  is  the  production  of  beef  cattle. 
Dairying  is  second  in  import ;mcc  ;uid  swine,  sheep,  anil  poultry  produc- 
tion arc  minor  uses. 


Die  projected  needs  for  pasture  and  other  forage -producing  hinds 
for  Program  A are:  year  1980,  2,100,000  acres;  year  2000,  2,818,000 

acres;  ;ind  year  2020,  3,774,000  acres. 

For  Program  B,  the  projected  needs  are:  year  1980,  2,100,000 

acres;  year  2000,  3,028,000  acres;  and  for  2020,  4,052,000  acres 
(table  25) . 


Forest 

Commercial  forest  land  within  WRPA  5 presently  amounts  to  10,228,000 
acres,  almost  78  percent  of  the  total  land  use.  This  area  of  commercial 
forest  land  includes  an  aggregate  of  9,299,400  acres  of  privately  owned 
and  928,600  acres  of  publicly  owned  forests.  National  Forest  System 
lands  on  the  Kisatchie  and  Ouachita  National  Forests  comprise  nearly  81 
percent  (658,000  acres)  of  all  the  public  commercial  forest  land. 

The  forests  of  WRPA  5 have  been  typed  into  six  major  forest  classi- 
fications. The  most  common  types  arc  loblolly-shortleaf  pine,  which 
occupies  36  percent,  and  oak -gum- cypres s , which  occupies  22  percent  of 
the  area.  The  loblolly-shortleaf  pine  forests  cover  the  western  portion 
of  the  WRPA.  The  oak-gum-cyprcss  type  covers  the  Mississippi  delta  ;uid 
floodplains  of  major  streams.  The  elm-ash-cottonwood  type  occurs  in  the 
same  general  region  on  the  better-drained  terraces  of  the  floodplains. 

The  oak-pine  type  occurs  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  WRPA,  aid 
borders  the  Mississippi  delta.  The  oak -hickory  type  occurs  as  small 
forests  throughout  the  northern  hill  portion  of  the  WRPA,  and  longleaf- 
slash  pine  type  is  found  in  the  southern  quarter. 

The  present  condition  of  the  forest  resource  in  WRPA  5 ranges  from 
poor  in  the  delta  to  good  in  the  uplands.  More  interest  in  forest 
management  has  been  directed  toward  the  upland  pine  forests,  hxccpt  for 
the  industrial  hardwood  producers'  holdings,  the  hardwood  forests  arc 
treated  as  a hindrance  rather  th;in  a resource. 

The  forests  produce  a variety  of  forest  products  with  lumber  and 
woodpulp  being  the  most  important.  There  are  presently  137  sawmills, 

6 woodpulp  mills,  16  wood-preserving  plants,  17  veneer  plants,  ;uid  23 
miscellaneous  wood -using  plants  within  the  WRPA. 

future  needs  for  forest  l;uid  to  meet  the  demand  for  forest  products 
are  as  follows:  Program  A,  for  the  year  1980,  14,071,000  acres;  2000, 

17,273,000  acres;  and  2020,  19,194,000  acres.  Program  B,  for  the  vear 
1980,  14,915,000  acres;  2000,  19,173,000  acres;  and  2020,  21,305,000 
acres.  In  addition  to  these  needs,  forest  hinds  satisfy  needs  for  wild- 
life habitat,  recreation,  and  environmental  purposes.  These  needs  arc 
discussed  in  appropriate  sections  and  displayed  in  table  25. 
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WRPA  5 contains  over  one-third  of  the  region's  forest  land 


Other  kind 

In  1970,  192,000  acres  were  classed  as  other  land.  Projected  needs 
are  202,000  acres  in  1980,  180,000  acres  in  2000,  and  137,00*0  acres  in 
2020. 


Urban  and  Built-Up  Areas 

Urban  and  built-up  areas  in  WRPA  5 comprise  440,000  acres,  or  nearly 
4 percent  of  total  kind  in  the  WRPA  (table  25).  This  proportion  is  less 
than  the  regional  average.  The  area  includes  53,300  acres  of  urban  land 
used  for  population  centers  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  386,700 
acres  of  land  in  other  urban  and  built-up  areas.  Despite  its  size  and 
the  seeming  lack  of  urban  development,  WRPA  5 contains  more  cities  with 
populations  of  25,000  or  more  than  any  other  planning  area:  El  Dorado, 

Ark.;  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.;  Monroe,  La.;  and  Alexandria, 
La.  These  five  cities  are  the  dominant  form  of  urban  land  within  the 
planning  area.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  planning  area,  however,  cities 
with  populations  less  than  5,000  and  built-up  areas  constitute  386,700 
acres,  or  88  percent,  of  the  total  urban  and  built-up  acreage. 

The  distribution  of  urban  land  occupied  by  cities  of  5,000  and 
greater  population  among  the  five  categories  of  land  usage  in  WRPA  5 is 
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somewhat  different  from  that  in  other  planning  areas.  Residential  land 
use  is,  as  usual,  the  principal  land  use  category,  encompassing  23,900 
acres.  The  significant  difference  is  in  the  amount  of  land  in  the 
streets  ;md  public  categories.  Acreage  in  streets  is  16,300  acres, 
while  acreage  in  public  land  is  5,700  acres.  Usually,  these  two  cate- 
gories have  approximately  the  same  acreage.  In  this  case,  land  in 
streets  constitutes  31  percent  of  total  urban  acreage,  while  public  land 
constitutes  only  11  percent. 

Table  27  also  contains  projected  land  use  needs  for  urban  and 
built-up  areas  in  WRPA  5 through  2020.  Under  Program  A,  needs  in  total 
urban  ;ind  built-up  areas  will  increase  by  207,000  acres,  or  47  percent, 
between  1970  and  2020.  The  increase  will  be  proportionately  the  same 
in  both  urban  and  built-up  areas.  Built-up  area  needs,  which  include 
cities  with  populations  less  than  5,000,  will  be  570,000  acres  in  2020, 
while  urban  areas  with  5,000  or  more  will  need  77,000  acres  in  the  same 
year.  The  two  increases  represent  a slight  shift  in  the  proportion  of 
urban  land  needs  to  built-up  area  needs. 

Program  A does  not  project  any  drastic  change  in  the  composition  of 
urban  needs  for  cities  5,000  in  population  or  greater  for  the  planning 
area.  Residential  needs  will  remain  the  principal  urban  land  use,  with 
2020  needs  projected  at  35,300  acres.  The  other  categories  will  increase 
in  relatively  the  same  proportion  to  total  urban  acreage  as  exists  in 
1970.  The  only  change  will  be  a slight  shift  in  the  share  of  urban 
acreage  from  streets  to  public  land.  These  two  land  use  categories  will 
still  account  for  more  than  70  percent  of  urban  needs  within  the  WRPA. 

Urban  and  built-up  area  needs  for  Program  R are  expected  to  increase 
from  440,000  acres  in  1970  to  736,000  acres  by  2020,  for  a percentage 
increase  of  67.  Program  B also  projects  a shift  in  the  share  of  total 
urban  and  built-up  area  from  built-up  to  urb;m  areas  with  5,000  or  more 
inhabitants.  By  2020  urban  needs  will  amount  to  14  percent  of  total 
needs,  an  increase  of  more  than  2 percent  over  1970. 

Urban  land  needs  for  cities  of  5,000  or  greater,  as  projected  under 
Program  B,  show  slight  shifts  in  subcategories.  Residential  land  needs 
by  2020  are  projected  to  increase  103  percent,  to  48,600  acres,  and  will 
account  for  46  percent  of  the  total.  The  proportion  of  other  land  use 
categories  to  the  total  needs  either  remain  the  same  or  increase 
slightly.  The  residential  needs  category  will  increase  slightly  because 
the  streets  category  will  drop  by  almost  3 percent  during  the  50-vear 
period. 

Federal  Lands 

At  present  time,  WRPA  5 contains  831,000  acres  of  federally  owned 
land.  Ownership  on  the  Ouachita  and  Kisatchie  National  Forests  accounts 
for  658,000  acres.  Mot  Springs  National  Park  contains  approximately 
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Table  27  - 

Land  Use 
1VRPA  5 

Distribution  of 

Urban  And 

Built-Up  Areas, 

I tern 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Total  Urban  And 

Built-Up 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Program  A 

440,000 

458,000 

532,000 

647,000 

Program  B 

440,000 

487,000 

605,000 

736,000 

Built-Up  1/ 

Program  A 

386,700 

401  ,500 

465,900 

570,000 

Prog  r;im  B 

386,700 

423,500 

522,400 

630,500 

Urban  2/ 

Program  A 

53,300 

5(i , 500 

66,100 

77,000 

Program  B 

53,300 

65,500 

82,600 

105,500 

Residential 

Program  A 

23,900 

25,500 

30,100 

35,300 

Program  B 

23,900 

28,700 

37,700 

48,600 

Commerc ia 1 

Program  A 

2,900 

3,100 

3,700 

4,300 

Program  B 

2,900 

3,500 

4,600 

5,900 

Streets 

Prog  nun  A 

16,300 

16,900 

19,000 

21 ,600 

Program  B 

16,300 

18,900 

23,700 

29,300 

Industrial 

Program  A 

4,500 

4 ,900 

5,900 

7,000 

Program  R 

4,500 

5,600 

7 , 500 

9,800 

Publ ic 

Program  A 

5,700 

6,100 

7,400 

8,800 

Program  B 

5,700 

6,800 

9,100 

11,900 

1/  Includes  cities  less  than  5,000  population. 
7/  Cities  having  5,000  or  more  inhabitants. 
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4.000  acres  and  the  Catahoula  National  Wildlife  Refuge  contains  about 

5.000  acres.  Much  of  the  remaining  164,000  acres  is  in  buffer  zones 
around  Lake  Ouachita,  Lake  Greeson,  and  DeGray  Lake,  which  were  con- 
structed by  the  Corps  of  engineers.  All  of  the  federal  lands  within 
WRPA  5 are  included  in  forest,  or  other  land  categories. 

Recreation 

WRPA  5 supports  a variety  of  recreation  uses.  Five  State  Parks 
and  one  National  Park  provide  1 and  and  water  areas  for  camping,  picnick- 
ing, boating,  swimming,  hiking,  nature  studies,  and  outdoor  games  and 
sports . 

There  are  174,785  acres  of  lakes  within  the  WRPA  which,  with  proper 
access,  would  provide  water  area  for  boating  and  swimming.  In  addition, 
the  area  contains  14,895  miles  of  streams,  of  which  1,951  miles  are 
considered  suitable  for  high  quality  recreation  purposes . .All  of  these 
streams  are  suitable  in  character  for  some  type  of  recreation  use. 

Two  National  Forests  provide  658,000  acres  for  dispersed  recreation 
use.  There  are  15  recreation  areas  on  these  National  Forests  developed 
for  picnicking,  camping,  swimming,  boating,  hiking,  bird  watching,  and 
playing  outdoor  games  and  sports. 

Playing  outdoor  games  and  sports  is  a significant  recreation  acti- 
vity. There  are  1,955  acres  developed  for  games  such  as  golf,  tennis, 
football,  baseball,  and  sports  such  as  track. 

Almost  all  land  and  water  area  are  suitable  in  character  for  recrea- 
tion, depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  person  or  persons  involved.  How- 
ever, the  key  activities  are  camping,  picnicking,  swimming,  boating, 

;ind  playing  outdoor  games  and  sports.  Water  surface  area  needs  for 
these  activities  may  be  found  in  the  Recreation  Appendix.  The  1970  land 
use  for  these  activities  in  WRPA  5 was  50,900  acres.  Projected  needs 
for  Program  A are  40,400  acres  in  1980,  56,100  acres  in  2000,  and  85,500 
acres  in  2020.  Prog r;im  B needs  are  40,600  acres  in  1980,  64,500  acres 
in  2000,  and  97,400  acres  in  2020  (table  25). 

Fish  and  Wildl i fc 

Fish  and  wildlife  groups  in  WRPA  5 include  small  game,  big  game, 
waterfowl,  fur  animals,  fish,  and  other  wildlife.  Commonly  hunted 
small  g;ime  animals  in  the  area  include  squirrel,  bobwhite  quail, 
mourning  dove,  and  cottontail  rabbit. 

There  are  2,565,000  acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  forests  within  the 
WRPA.  High  soil  fertility,  abundant  mast,  and  adequate  water  make  these 
forests  productive  wildlife  habitat.  There  are  1,991,000  acres  of  up- 
land hardwood  forest  which  are  productive  big  game  habitat  and  second  in 
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production  only  to  the  bottomland  hardwood  forests.  These  forests  con- 
stitute high  quality  deer  and  turkey  range.  There  are  2,049,000  acres 
of  pine  hardwood  habitat  and  3,825,000  acres  of  pine  habitat  in  the 
WRPA.  Since  big  game  populations  are  dependent  upon  suitable  habitat, 
the  wildlife  resource  ranges  from  excellent  in  the  bottomland  hardwood 
forests  of  the  delta  to  poor  in  the  pine  and  pine  hardwood  forests  of 
the  northern  counties. 

WRPA  5 falls  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway  and  is  therefore  important 
to  both  migrating  and  wintering  waterfowl.  There  are  791,000  acres 
classified  as  wetlands  which  constitute  important  waterfowl  habitat 
within  the  WRPA. 

Common  fur-bearing  animals  within  the  area  are  mink,  otter,  musk- 
rat, raccoon,  skunk,  beaver,  opossum,  foxes,  and  bobcat. 

Eleven  major  lakes  located  within  the  WRPA  provide  122,000  acres  of 
fishery  habitat.  In  addition,  there  are  129,000  acres  of  other  lake 
fishing  scattered  throughout  WRPA  5.  There  are  1,931  miles  of  streams 
in  the  area  which  are  capable  of  supporting  a fisher)’  resource.  Water 
surface  use  and  needs  for  lake  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes 
are  discussed  in  Appendix  Q. 

All  types  of  animals  not  considered  as  game,  fish,  or  fur-bearing 
animals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife.  Many  such  species  of  non- 
game wildlife  occur  here  including  such  rare  or  endangered  species  as 
the  wolf,  cougar,  osprey,  southern  bald  eagle,  and  alligator. 

The  1970  area  utilized  for  fish  and  wildlife  was  2,267,000  acres. 
Projected  needs  for  Program  A needs  are  5,070,000  acres  in  1980; 
5,986,000  acres  in  2000,  and  7,348,000  acres  in  2020.  Program  R needs 
are  5,390,000  acres  in  1980;  6,786,000  acres  in  2000,  and  8,363,000 
acres  in  2020  (table  25) . 

Minerals 

Mineral  output  in  WRPA  5 is  dominated  by  the  petroleum  industry’, 
although  a wide  variety  of  nonmetallic  minerals  is  produced.  Oil  or  gas 
is  produced  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  counties  and  parishes  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  area. 

Undeveloped  lignite  deposits  exist  in  several  parts  of  the  area. 
Vanadium  ore  is  produced  from  open  pit  mines  in  Garland  County,  Ark. 

Nonmetallic  minerals  are  produced  in  almost  all  of  the  counties  and 
parishes.  Barite  is  produced  in  Hot  Springs  County,  Ark.  Bromine  is 
recovered  from  brine  produced  from  the  Smackover  limestone  in  Union 
County,  Ark. 
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Construction  material  consisting  of  clays,  gypsum,  sand,  gravel, 
and  stone  are  produced  in  essentially  all  of  the  counties  and  parishes 
in  the  area. 

Presently,  8,400  acres  of  land  are  used  for  mineral  production. 

The  projected  land  needs  for  minerals  for  Program  A for  the  years  1980, 
2000,  ;ind  2020  are  8,700;  8,400;  and  10,800  respectively.  For  Program 
B,  the  future  needs  are  9,711;  11,800;  and  14,600  acres  for  time  frames 
1980,  2000,  and  2020. 

Fmvi  ronmental 

Environmental  land  needs  consist  of  the  areas  occupied  by  unique 
botanical  systems,  lands  bordering  lakes  or  streams  of  outstanding  natu- 
ral beauty,  and  other  items.  These  resources  exist  now  and  are  non- 
renewable. Therefore  the  1970,  1980,  2000,  ;md  2020  needs  are  of  the 
same  magnitude,  2,405,000  acres.  Composition  of  this  acreage  may  lie 
found  in  Appendix  U,  The  Environment. 

Soi  Is 

Soil  productivity  groups  were  developed  from  four  land  resource 
areas  - 86,  119,  151,  and  133.  The  largest  acreage  of  SPG's  in  Arkansas 
are  made  up  of  SPG's  8,  17,  22,  25,  and  26,  or  71  percent  of  the  total. 

The  distribution  by  state  and  soil  product ivitv  groups  is  shown  in 
table  26.  The  distribution  of  land  by  capability  classes  for  cropland, 
pasture,  forest,  and  other  is  shown  in  table  28  ;ind  figure  11. 

The  production  requirements  or  needs  for  agricultural  commodities 
for  Programs  A and  B are  shown  in  Appendix  B,  Economics. 
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Table  28  - Agricultural  Land  by  Capability  Class,  1970,  WRPA  5 


Land  Total 

Capability  Agricultural  Distri- 


Class 

Land 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

but  ion 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

I 

340,444 

216,904 

37,832 

80,488 

5,220 

3.0 

II 

1,990,303 

242,597 

270,934 

1,452,166 

24,606 

17.2 

III 

3,777,064 

419,158 

368,245 

2,953,877 

35,784 

32.7 

IV 

1,690,644 

39,255 

137,679 

1,500,888 

12,822 

14.7 

Total 

I-TV 

7,798,455 

917,914 

814,690 

5,987,419 

78,432 

67.6 

V 

1,307,001 

34,842 

68,988 

1,201,107 

2,064 

11.3 

VI 

1,843,339 

17,570 

78,576 

1,728,689 

18,504 

16.0 

VII 

592,677 

674 

19,727 

560,771 

11,505 

5.1 

VIII 

568 

0 

19 

14 

495 

- 

Total 

V-VIII 

3,743,545 

53,086 

167,310 

3,490,581 

32,568 

32.4 

Totals 

11  ,542,000 

971 ,0001/ 

982 ,000—/ 9 ,478 ,000^/ 

111,000 

100.0 

1/  Includes  pastured  cropland. 

7/  Includes  permanbnt  pasture  and  range. 

3/  Does  not  include  federal  forests.  Includes  pastured  forest  land. 
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CLASS  VIII 

! .ESS  THAN  1 000  ACRES 


CLASS  VI 
1.843  000  ACRES 
16  0 


CLASS  V 
1 307  000  ACRES 
1 1 3 


CLASS  Vll 
593  000  ACRES 
5.1 


CLASS  I 
340  000  ACRES 
3.0 


CLASS  IV 
1 691  000  ACRES 
14  7 


CLASS  II 
1 990  000  ACRES 
17.2 


CLA5S  III 
3 777.000  ACRES 
32  7 
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land  suitable  for  cont  nuous  cultivation  6 120  000  acres 

LAND  SUITABLE  FOR  OCCASIONAL  CULTIVATION  1.690.000  ACRES 
LAND  NOT  SUITED  FOR  CULTIVATION  3 732  000  ACRES 


LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  REGION 
COMPREHENSIVE  STUDV 

LAND  CAPABILITY  CLASSES 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  LAND 
WRPA  5 


FIGURE  11 


LAND  Rl-SOURCr.  DTAT.LOPMHNT  POThNTlAJ. 


Availability  of  Land  for  Development 

WRPA  5 comprises  13,064,000  acres  of  land  and  water.  01  this 
amount,  11,542,000  acres  are  classified  as  agricultural  land  as  defined 
by  the  Conservation  Needs  Inventory.  Only  inventor)’  land  is  considered 
potential ly  available  lor  agricultural  use. 

Cropland  Suitable  lor  Regular  Cultivation 

The  inventory  acreage  for  each  major  agricultural  land  use  by  land 
capability  classes  is  shown  in  table  28.  Conservation  needs  estimates 
indicate  that  917,914  acres  are  in  Class  1 through  IV,  which  are  the 
lands  deemed  suitable  for  row  crops  when  managed  within  their  capabili- 
ties. Of  this  amount , 216,904  acres  arc  Class  1,  or  land  which  is 
suitable  for  continuous  cultivation  requiring  only  good  cultural  prac- 
tices; 242,597  acres  arc  Class  II,  or  land  having  certain  limitations 
such  as  soil  slope  or  erosion  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  oi 
require  special  conservation  practices;  419,158  acres  are  Class  111,  or 
land  having  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  or 
require  special  conservation  practices;  39,255  acres  are  Class  IV,  or 
l;ind  having  very  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  plants 
or  require  very  special  conservation  treatment. 

In  addition,  53,086  acres  are  in  Classes  V through  VIII  and  are  not 
suitable  for  use  as  cropland  due  largely  to  slope  conditions  oi  unfavor- 
able soils.  Thus  of  the  971,000  acres  of  cropland,  22  percent  is  adapt- 
ed to  very  intensive  cultivation,  25  percent  to  intensive,  43  percent  to 
moderate,  4 percent  to  limited,  and  6 percent  is  not  recommended  for 
cultivation  at  all. 

Potential  Shift  from  Grassland  to  Cropland 

Additional  areas  shown  by  land  capability  estimates  as  being  sus- 
ceptible and  feasible  for  development  as  cropland  consist  of  67  ,011 
acres  of  grassland  pasture.  Much  of  this  acreage  could  be  put  into 
cultivation  by  simply  turning  under  the  sod.  The  balance  would  require 
the  application  of  drainage  or  erosion  control  practices jmd  in  some- 
instances  clearing  of  scrub  timber  and  brush.  Of  the  677,011  acres 
suitable  for  cultivation,  37,832  acres  are  Class  I,  270,934  acres  arc 
Class  11,  and  368,245  acres  arc  Class  III. 

Development  of  suitable  grassland  into  cropland  and  its  incorpora- 
tion into  the  cropping  system  might  take  several  years.  The  increasing 
demand  for  additional  products  will  influence  the  conversion.  The  con- 
version of  pasture  to  crops  would  reduce  the  acreage  available  to  pas- 
ture unless  additional  land  was  diverted  to  pasture  from  some  other  use. 
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Potential  for  Shift  of  Forest  to  Cropland 

If  cleared  and  properly  cultivated,  80,488  acres  now  in  generally 
level  and  fertile  forest  would  make  Class  1 cropland.  Another  1,452,166 
acres  are  suitable  for  regular  cultivation  as  Class  II  cropland,  if 
simple  erosion  control  practices  are  followed,  and  if  the  fertility  is 
restored  by  adding  fertilizers  and  other  soil  amendments.  An  additional 
2,953,877  acres  of  forest  can  be  converted  into  Class  III  cropland  with 
permanent  cultivation,  but  special  erosion  control  and  soil  management 
practices  would  be  required.  Here  in  the  aggregate  are  4,486,531  acres 
of  forest  that  could  be  converted  to  good  cropland. 

The  new  areas  of  land  suitable  for  farming  that  could  be  brought 
into  cultivation  primarily  by  clearing  forests  and  installation  of 
necessary  drainage  systems  are  quite  large.  Much  of  the  undeveloped 
wet l;ind  that  is  physically  feasible  to  develop  for  farming  requires  both 
drainage  and  clearing. 

WRPA  5,  with  its  acreage  of  suitable  land,  is  well  adapted  for 
production  of  food  and  feed  crops. 

Potential  for  Shift  of  Cropland  to  Grassland  and  Forest 

Partially  offsetting  the  potential  for  shift  of  grassland  and 
forests  to  cropland  are  53,086  acres  of  cropland  that  are  best  suited 
to  grassland  and  forests.  This  is  mainly  land  which  has  so  much  slope 
that  it  should  be  kept  in  continuous  sod  or  forests. 

Other  Land 

In  1970,  192,000  acres  in  WRPA  5 were  classed  as  other  kind.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  describe  desirable  physical  land  use  changes  by 
capability  class  for  this  category  due  to  the  diversity  of  uses  made  of 
this  land. 
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WRPA  6 


DP,SCRlIyriON 


WRPA  6 is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  in 
southeast  Arkansas  and  northeast  Louisiana.  This  WRPA  contains  in 
excess  of  3.5  million  acres  of  land  and  water  area,  or  about  5,520 
square  miles.  It  is  the  smallest  of  all  of  the  areas  within  the  region 
with  the  exception  of  WRPA  1. 

The  two  primary  streams  of  the  area  are  the  Boeuf  River  and  the 
Tensas  River.  Bayou  Macon  is  a tributary  stream  of  the  Tensas  River. 

The  topography  of  the  area  is  fairly  flat,  with  about  three-fourths 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  alluvium.  This  alluvium  area  is  broken  by  the 
rolling  hills  of  Crowley  Ridge,  which  is  made  up  of  silty  uplands. 

The  climate  is  mild,  with  an  average  annual  temperature  of  around 
65°  F.  with  little  variance  throughout  the  area.  The  average  length  of 
growing  season  is  about  240  days,  with  little  variation  throughout  the 
area.  The  normal  annual  precipitation  is  about  52  inches. 


LAND  USE 


Cropland 

The  1970  cropland  use  in  WRPA  6 is  estimated  at  1,908,000  acres 
(table  29).  However,  only  1,600,000  acres  were  harvested  in  1970.  The 
available  acreage  of  soils  by  soil  productivity  groups  (SPG’s)  is  shown 
in  table  30.  The  description  of  the  SPG's  is  presented  in  the  regional 
summary.  The  physical  quantity  of  agricultural  products  accruing  from 
the  WRPA  for  the  year  1970  and  the  projected  requirements  for  1980, 

2000,  and  2020  are  presented  in  the  Economics  Appendix. 

Projected  cropland  needs  are  presented  in  table  29.  Program  A 
needs  are  1,806,000  acres  in  1980,  1,824,000  acres  in  2000,  ;md 

2.106.000  acres  in  2020.  Program  B needs  are  1,806,000  acres  in  1980, 

2. 016.000  acres  in  2000,  ;tnd  2,247,000  acres  in  2020.  Needs  in  1980 
for  both  Prog  rams  A and  R are  the  s;ime  because  of  the  assumption  made 
concerning  the  derivation  of  Program  R food  and  fiber  requirements.  No 
changes  were  made  if  the  region's  growth  rate  in  production  exceeded 
the  average  for  the  United  States.  Such  was  the  case  between  1970  and 
1980;  however,  between  1980  and  2000  ;ind  between  2000  and  2020,  the 
growth  rate  of  the  region  was  below  that  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
difference  in  the  growth  rate  (approximately  7 percent)  was  used  to 
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fable  29  Current  I -and  Use  And  Projected  Laid  Needs  Foi  Specific  Uses,  WRPA  6 


1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Item 

Program 

Use 

Seeds 

Needs 

Needs 

“Ac  res 

_ vro" 

"torn 

Acres 

Crop  1 and 

\ 

1 .90S, 000 

1 ,806,000 

1 ,824,000 

2,106,000 

B 

1 ,908,000 

1 ,806,000 

2,016,000 

2,247,000 

Pasture 

494,000  1 

Pasture 

A 

397,000 

534 ,000 

"15,000 

B 

494,000 

597,000 

573 ,000 

"1  i.S.OOO 

Pa  i an  d i n >p  1 md 

A 

118,000 

169,000 

228,000 

505,000 

B 

118,000 

169,000 

244,000 

3 !8  ,0  ,l! 

Pastured  I - rest 

A 

11 ',000 

188,000 

253,000 

339,000 

B 

1 1 - ,000 

188,000 

272,000 

■ '• , 

Total  Pasture 

A 

729,000 

"54,000 

1 ,015,000 

1 ,359,000 

B 

"29,000 

"34 ,000 

1 ,089,000 

1 ,460,000 

Forest 

A 

851,000  : 

1 ,469,000 

1 ,605,000 

1 ,834,000 

B 

Sal ,000 

1 ,513,000 

1 ,"01  ,000 

1 ,981 ,000 

■ 'the  i 

A 

32,000  ' 

95,000 

102,000 

. . . 

B 

52,000 

95,0(10 

102,000 

1 15,000 

Urban 

A 

"S.000 

79,000 

"9,000 

80,000 

B 

"8,000 

79,000 

82,000 

.88,000 

snail  hater  1 

A 

111,000 

B 

10,000 

l arge  hater  1 

\ 

52,000 

B 

V .000 

Total 

A 

3,553,000 

_ 

B 

5,555,000 

Recreation  ’ 

A 

l ,ono 

5,000 

6,000 

8,000 

B 

1 ,000 

5 ,000 

7,000 

. 

Fish  5 hildlife  -3/ 

A 

52,000 

1 ,0M  ,000 

1 ,074,000 

1,171 ,000 

B 

52,(HU» 

1 ,131  ,000 

1,131 ,000 

1 ,283,000 

Minerals  •’ 

A 

2,000 

2,000 

5,000 

J.000 

B 

2 ,000 

2 .000 

5,000 

5,000 

i .n v a reiu-iental 

\ 

"58,000 

■'58,000 

758,000 

7 3.8,000 

B 

738.000 

"5.8,  'III 

"58,00(1 

"58,000 

1/  Pastui  aid  r inge  I aid. 

'■  Includi  pastured  Inn  -t  land  and  I ere ted  wet  1. mds. 

Include.  1 .uuls  not  used  lor  .inv  other  purpose.  Seeds  lor  wet  l aids  are  included  in  the 
I'ish  ind  hildlife  category. 

t V«  ds  i r vuiter  surface  area  an  developed  in  various  appendixes  and  snnnarized  in 
Appendix  r,  PI. in  lormulat  ion. 

. Under  agricultural  and  forestry  definition  of  land  uses,  these  acreages  are  multi- 
list v. ith  other  land  use  categories. 
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Table  30  - Land  Classification,  CNI  Data,  By  Soil  Productivity 
Group,  1970,  WRPA  6 


State  And 
Soil  Productivity 
Group 

Total 

Agricultural 

Land 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Othe  r 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Arkansas 

11 

25,013 

20,945 

6,647 

421 

0 

12 

662 

0 

0 

662 

0 

14 

19,466 

4,153 

11 ,383 

3,930 

0 

15 

5,193 

2,126 

1,663 

1,404 

0 

16 

57,539 

49,950 

7,589 

0 

0 

17 

603,282 

521  ,321 

43,849 

38,112 

0 

18 

85,673 

72,801 

2,481 

10,391 

0 

19 

4,125 

0 

4,125 

0 

0 

Sub-Total 

803,953 

671,296 

77,737 

54,920 

0 

Louisiana 

W~~ 

98,464 

74,783 

20,552 

2,830 

299 

40 

102,629 

82,488 

11,653 

3,928 

4,560 

41 

152,995 

101 ,871 

24,667 

23,918 

2,539 

42 

81,813 

42,818 

28,276 

5,739 

4,980 

43 

128,908 

93,778 

15,460 

17,215 

2,455 

44 

180,776 

101 ,163 

28,850 

47,824 

2,939 

45 

1 ,322,926 

620,638 

193,475 

498,070 

10,743 

46 

11,103 

8,651 

1 ,466 

986 

0 

47 

346,988 

210,770 

56,950 

75,916 

3,352 

48 

24,367 

8,752 

4,496 

10,986 

133 

49 

20,131 

8,735 

1,176 

10,220 

0 

52 

5,073 

257 

4,541 

275 

0 

53 

27,301 

0 

3,265 

24,036 

0 

54 

16,392 

0 

15,182 

1,210 

0 

56 

55,250 

0 

6,254 

48,996 

0 

58 

3,931 

0 

0 

3,931 

0 

Sub -Total 

2,579,047 

1,354,704 

416,263 

776,080 

32,000 

TOTAL 

3,383,000 

2,026,000l'/494,000“/ 

831 ,000^/ 32,000 

1/  Includes  pastured  cropland. 

7/  Includes  permanent  pasture  and  range. 

3/  Does  not  include  federal  forest  lands.  Includes  pastured  forest  land. 
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adjust  the  food  and  fiber  requirements  in  the  year  2000  ;uul  the  year 
2020.  The  resulting  requirements  were  then  translated  into  cropland 
needs  and  are  consequent  I v higher  th;m  for  Program  A. 


Pasture 

The  production  of  livestock  and  1 ivestock  products  is  an  important 
part  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  IVRl’A  6. 

At  present  time  (1070),  there  are  ” 29,000  acres  of  land  utilized 
for  the  grazing  of  livestock  within  the  area.  Of  this,  494,000  acres 
is  permanent  pasture.  The  remaining  acreage  is  made  up  of  118,000  acres 
of  pastured  cropland  and  11”, 000  acres  of  pastured  forest  hind  (table 
29) . 


land  management  for  pasture  varies  from  very  intense  on  permanent 
type  pasture,  which  generally  requires  annual  fertilization,  weed  con- 
trol, ;ind  rotation  grazing,  to  practically  no  management  (except  proper 
grazing)  as  on  pastured  forest  land. 

Primarily,  there  are  two  types  of  pasture- -summer  and  winter. 

Summer  pastures  generally  utilize  introduced  perennial  grasses  .and 
legumes  while  winter  pastures  utilize  annuals  such  as  oats,  winter 
wheat,  ryegrass,  and  legumes,  as  well  as  perennials  such  as  tall  fescue. 

The  principal  use  of  pasture  is  the  production  of  heef  cattle. 
Dairying  is  second  in  importance  ;ind  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry  produc- 
tion are  minor  uses. 

The  projected  needs  for  pasture  and  other  forage -producing  lands 
for  Program  A are:  year  1980,  754,000  acres;  year  2000,  1,015,000 

acres;  and  year  2020,  1,359,000  acres. 

for  Program  B,  the  projected  needs  are:  vear  1980,  ”54,000  acres; 

year  2000,  f, 089, 000  acres;' and  for  2020,  1 ,460,000  acres  (table  29). 


forest 


Commercial  forest  land  within  1VRPA  6 presently  amounts  to  831,000 
acres,  almost  25  percent  of  the  total  agricultural  land  use.  This  area 
of  comnercinl  forest  hind  includes  ;ui  aggregate  of  790,000  acres  of 
privately  owned  and  41,000  acres  of  publicly  owned  forests. 

The  forests  of  WRPA  6 have  been  typed  into  five  major  forest  class- 
ifications which  represent  a broad  spectrum  of  softwood  and  hardwood 
resources.  The  most  comnon  types  are  oak- gum-cypress , which  occupies 
80  percent,  and  elm-ash-cottonwood,  which  occupies  11  percent  of  the 
area. 
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The  present  condition  of'  the  forest  resource  in  WRPA  6 ranges  from 
poor  in  the  delta  to  fair  in  the  uplands.  Most  forest  management  has 
been  directed  to  the  pine  and  pine  hardwood  forests  in  the  uplands, 
leaving  the  hardwood  forests  in  a relatively  poor  unmanaged  condition. 

The  forests  produce  a variety  of  forest  products,  with  lumber  and 
woodpulp  being  the  most  important,  fhere  are  presently  13  sawmills,  2 
veneer  plants,  and  1 miscellaneous  wood -using  plant  within  the  WRTA. 

Future  needs  for  forest  land  to  meet  the  demand  for  forest  products 
are  as  follows:  Program  A,  for  the  year  1980,  1,469,000  acres;  2000, 

1,605,000  acres;  and  2020,  1,834,000  acres.  Program  B,  for  the  year 
1980,  1,513,000  acres;  2000,  1,701,000  acres;  and  2020,  1,981,000  acres. 
In  addition  to  these  needs,  forest  lands  satisfy  needs  for  wildlife 
habitat,  recreation,  and  environmental  purposes.  These  needs  are  dis- 
cussed in  appropriate  sections  and  displayed  in  table  29. 

Other  Land 

In  1970,  32,000  acres  in  WRPA  6 were  classed  as  other  land.  Pro- 
jected needs  are  identical  for  both  Programs  and  are  95,489  acres  in 
1980;  102,220  acres  in  2000;  and  114,607  acres  in  2020. 


Hardwood  logs  from  forest  lands  in  WRPA  6 


' ■■ 


Urban  and  Built-Up  Areas 


Urban  and  built-up  areas  in  WRPA  6 comprise  78,000  acres,  or  2.2 
percent  of  total  land  in  the  WRPA  (table  29).  This  proportion  is  much 
lower  than  the  regional  average.  The  area  includes  6,200  acres  of  urban 
hind  and  71,800  acres  of  land  in  other  urban  and  built-up  areas.  The 
dominance  of  the  latter  is  due  primarily  to  the  complete  absence  of 
cities  with  a population  greater  than  15,000.  Built-up  area  acreage  in 
WRPA  6 is  relatively  low,  in  comparison  to  that  in  other  planning  areas, 
because  of  the  lack  of  large  urban  areas. 

Fifty  percent  of  urban  land  occupied  by  cities  with  populations  of 
5,000  and  more  in  WRPA  6 is  residential.  This  percentage  is  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  average  for  other  planning  areas.  Residential 
land  and  other  sub-categories  are  presented  in  table  51.  As  indicated, 
industrial  acreage  in  the  WRPA  is  slightly  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  region.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  tendency  of  small  industries 
to  locate  at  or  near  urban  areas. 

Table  31  also  contains  projected  land  use  needs  for  urban  and  built- 
up  areas  in  WRPA  6 through  2020.  Under  Program  A,  needs  in  total  urban 
and  built-up  areas  will  increase  by  only  about  2.6  percent,  or  2,000 
acres,  between  1970  and  2020.  This  increase  is  well  below  both  the 
National  and  regional  averages  for  urban  and  built-up  area  growth.  The 
planning  area  is  also  the  only  one  projected  to  have  a decrease  in  the 
needs  for  land  occupied  by  cities  with  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  and 
built-up  areas.  Actually,  this  decrease  in  acreage  is  due  more  to  the 
increases  in  population  that  cause  changes  in  classification.  In  other 
words,  some  of  the  towns  in  the  planning  area  with  less  than  5,000  popu- 
lation will  increase  in  size  to  the  point  that  they  can  be  classified  as 
urban  areas  of  5,000  or  greater.  Land  needs  in  these  urban  areas  will 
increase  by  6,300  acres,  or  101.6  percent,  between  1970  and  2020. 
Residential  acreage  will  have  the  greatest  amount  of  increase  by  2020, 
but  the  industrial  land  use  category  will  have  the  greatest  percentage 
increase,  doubling  by  the  year  2020. 

Urban  and  built-up  area  needs  for  WRPA  6,  as  projected  by  Program 
B,  are  also  included  in  table  31.  Urban  and  built-up  area  needs  for  the 
WRPA  are  expected  to  increase  from  78,000  acres  in  1970  to  88,000  acres 
by  2020.  This  is  12.8  percent  increase,  which  is  still  quite  low  in 
comparison  to  regional  or  National  averages.  Acreages  in  built-up  areas 
which  include  population  centers  with  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  are 
expected  to  increase  under  Program  B,  unlike  under  Program  A;  although 
needs  for  urban  areas  with  populations  of  5,000  and  more  will  still 
increase  by  a greater  amount.  Built-up  needs  in  2020  will  be  77,500 
acres,  an  increase  of  5,700  acres  over  1970;  while  urban  needs  in  the 
same  year  will  be  12,500  acres,  an  increase  of  6,300  acres  over  1970. 


Table  31  - 

Lund  Use  Distribution  of 
IVRPA  6 

Urban  And 

Built-Up  Areas, 

Item 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Total  Urban  And 

Built-Up  Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Program  A 

78,000 

79,000 

79,000 

80,000 

Program  B 

78,000 

79,000 

82,000 

88,000 

Built-Up  1/ 

Program  A 

71 ,800 

71  ,800 

70,300 

69,300 

Program  B 

71 ,800 

71 ,800 

73,100 

77,500 

Urban  2/ 

! Yog  ram  A 

6,200 

7,200 

8,700 

10,700 

Program  B 

6,200 

7,200 

8,900 

12,500 

Res idential 

Program  A 

3,100 

3,500 

4,200 

5,200 

Program  B 

3,100 

3,600 

4,300 

6,100 

Commercial 

Program  A 

400 

500 

600 

700 

Program  B 

400 

500 

600 

800 

St reets 

Prognim  A 

1 ,400 

1 ,600 

1,800 

2,100 

Program  R 

1 ,400 

1 ,600 

1 ,900 

2,500 

Industrial 

Program  A 

600 

700 

1 ,000 

1 ,300 

Program  B 

600 

700 

1 ,000 

1 ,500 

Public 

Program  A 

700 

900 

1 ,100 

1 ,400 

Program  B 

700 

800 

1 ,100 

1 ,600 

\J  Includes  cities  less  than  5,000  popul'ationT 
2/  Cities  having  5,000  or  more  inhabi tants . 


Urban  land  use  categories  for  centers  with  5,000  and  greater  popu- 
lations under  Program  B projections  will  experience  the  same  relative 
growth  as  projected  under  Program  A.  The  increase  in  residential  use 
needs  will  almost  double;  however,  and  industrial  land  needs,  as  well 
as  streets  land  needs,  will  increase  by  slightly  greater  amounts.  The 
differences  between  the  two  program  projections  do  not  occur  until  late 
in  the  study  period,  and  the  major  difference  at  that  time  is  in  the 
amount  of  projected  residential  acreage. 

Federal  Lands 

At  the  present  time,  WRPA  6 contains  no  significant  amount  of 
federally  owned  land. 


Recreation 

WRPA  6 supports  a variety  of  recreation  uses.  Two  State  parks 
provide  land  and  water  areas  for  camping,  picnicking,  boating,  swimming, 
hiking,  nature  studies,  and  outdoor  games  and  sports. 

There  are  32,262  acres  of  lakes  within  the  WRPA  which  provide  boat- 
ing and  swimming.  In  addition,  the  area  contains  5,629  miles  of  streams, 
of  which  536  miles  are  considered  suitable  for  high  quality  recreation 
purposes.  All  of  these  streams  are  of  a character  suitable  for  some 
type  of  recreation  use,  but  in  many  instances  access  is  a problem. 

Playing  outdoor  games  and  sports  is  an  insignificant  recreation 
activity.  There  are  183  acres  developed  for  games  such  as  golf,  tennis, 
football,  baseball,  and  sports  such  as  track. 

The  1970  land  use  for  key  recreation  activities  in  WRPA  6 is  1,200 
acres.  Projected  needs  are  presented  in  table  29.  Program  A needs  are 
4,900  acres  in  1980;  6,200  acres  in  2000;  and  8,200  acres  in  2020. 

Program  B needs  are  5,300  acres  in  1980;  6,700  acres  in  2000;  and  9,300 
acres  in  2020. 

Recreation  needs  for  urater  surface  are  summarized  in  the  Plan  Form- 
ulation and  Recreation  Appendixes. 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

Fish  and  wildlife  groups  in  WRPA  6 include  small  game,  big  game, 
waterfowl,  fur  animals,  fish,  and  other  wildlife*  Commonly  hunted  small 
game  animals  in  the  area  include  squirrel,  bobwhite  quail,  mourning 
dove,  and  cottontail  rabbit. 

There  are  755,800  acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  forests  within  the 
WRPA.  High  soil  fertility,  abundant  mast,  and  adequate  water  give  these 
forests  a high  potential  for  productive  wildlife  habitat.  There  are 


Migratory  ducks  and  geese  spend  the 
winter  months  in  WRPA  6 


30,700  acres  of  upland  hardwood  forest  which  are  productive  big  game 
habitat  and  second  in  production  only  to  the  bottomland  hardwood 
forests.  These  forests  constitute  high  quality  deer  and  turkey  range. 
There  are  28,400  acres  of  pine  hardwood  habitat  and  16,100  acres  of  pine 
habitat  in  the  WRPA.  The  wildlife  resource  ranges  from  excellent  in  the 
bottomland  hardwood  forests  of  the  delta  to  poor  in  the  pine  and  pine 
hardwood  forests  of  the  northern  counties. 


WRPA  6 falls  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway  and  is  therefore  important 
to  both  migrating  and  wintering  waterfowl.  There  are  85,000  acres 
classified  as  wetlands  which  constitute  important  waterfowl  habitat 
within  the  WRPA. 


Common  fur-bearing  animals  within  the  area  are  mink,  otter,  musk 
raccoon,  skunk,  beaver,  opossum,  foxes,  and  bobcat. 


Nine  major  lakes  located  within  the  WRPA  provide  21,000  acres  of 
fishery  habitat.  In  addition,  there  are  51,000  acres  of  other  lake 
fishing  scattered  throughout  the  area.  There  are  536  miles  of  streams 
in  the  area  which  are  capable  of  supporting  a fishery  resource.  Water 
surface  use  and  habitat  needs  for  lake  and  streams  are  discussed  in 
Appendix  Q,  Fish  and  Wildlife. 
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All  types  of  animals  not  considered  as  game,  fish,  or  fur-bearmg 
animals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife.  Most  of  the  other  animals, 
especially  birds,  are  important  in  satisfying  nonconsumptive  wildlife 
uses.  Many  species  of  non-game  wildlife  occur  in  IVRPA  6,  utilizing  a 
broad  range  of  habitat. 

The  1970  area  utilized  for  fish  and  wildlife  was  52,000  acres. 
Projected  needs  for  Program  A needs  are  1,061,000  acres  in  1980; 

1,074,000  acres  in  2000;  and  1,171,000  acres  in  2020.  Program  R needs 
are  1,151,000  acres  in  1980;  1,151,000  acres  in  2000;  and  1,285,000 
acres  in  2020  (table  29)  . 

Minerals 

Oil  or  gas  is  produced  in  all  of  the  Louisiana  parishes  in  IVRPA  6. 
Sand  and  gravel  are  produced  in  small  quantities  in  a few  of  the  counties 
and  parishes.  Crude  oil  has  been  produced  in  most  of  the  Louisiana 
parishes  in  recent  years  while  natural  gas  has  been  produced  in  all  of 
them. 


At  present,  1,800  acres  of  land  are  used  for  mineral  production. 
Future  projections  for  Program  A indicate  that  1,900  acres  will  be 
needed  by  1980;  2,700  acres  by  2000;  and  5,600  by  year  2020.  For  Pro- 
gram B,  the  projected  needs  are  2,200  by  year  1980;  5,400  acres  by  year 
2000;  and  4,700  acres  by  year  2020. 


Crude  oil  production  in  WRPA  6 
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Environmental 

Environmental  land  needs  consist  of  the  areas  occupied  by  unique 
botanical  systems,  lands  bordering  lakes  or  streams  of  outstanding 
natural  beauty,  and  other  items.  These  resources  exist  now  and  are  non- 
renewable. Therefore  the  1970,  1980,  2000,  and  2020  needs  are  of  the 
same  magnitude,  758,000  acres.  Composition  of  this  acreage  may  be 
found  in  Appendix  U,  The  Environment. 

Soils 

Soil  productivity  groups  for  WRPA  6 were  developed  from  two  land 
resource  areas  151  and  154.  The  largest  acreage  of  SPG's  in  Arkansas 
is  made  up  of  SPG's  16,  17,  and  18,  and  accounts  for  93  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  in  Arkansas.  Tlie  largest  acreage  of  SPG's  in  Louisiana  is 
made  up  of  40,  41,  43,  44,  45,  and  47,  for  87  percent  of  the  total  acre- 
age in  Louis uina. 

Soil  distribution  by  state  and  productivity  groups  is  shown  in 
table  30.  The  distribution  of  agricultural  land  by  capability  classes 
for  cropland,  pasture,  forest,  and  other  is  shown  in  table  32  and 
figure  12. 


Table  52  - Agricultural  Land  by  Capability  Class,  1970,  WRPA  6 


Land  Total 


Capability  Agricultural 


Distri- 


Class 

Land 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

but ion 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

I 

281,528 

236,826 

39,164 

2,752 

2,786 

8.3 

II 

681 ,575 

457,144 

119,124 

93,732 

11,575 

20.1 

III 

2,304,209 

1 ,327,487 

317,224 

642,820 

16,678 

68.1 

IV 

1 ,549 

1,549 

0 

0 

0 

0.1 

Total 

I -IV 

3,268,861 

2,023,006 

475,512 

739,504 

31,039 

96.6 

V 

89,647 

2,994 

3,835 

81 ,857 

961 

2.6 

VI 

18,788 

0 

14,653 

4,135 

0 

0.6 

VII 

1,565 

0 

0 

i ,565 

0 

0.1 

VIII 

4,139 

0 

0 

4,139 

0 

0.1 

Total 

V-VIII 

114,139 

2,994 

18,488 

91,696 

961 

3.4 

Totals 

3,383,000 

2,026,000 1/ 

494 ,000i/ 

831 ,0003/ 

32,000 

100.0 

1 / Includes  pastured  cropland. 

2/  Includes  permanent  pasture  and  range. 
3/  Includes  pastured  forest  land. 
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CLASS  VII 

LESS  THAN  2,000  ACRES 

CLASS  VI  CLASS  VIII 

19.000  ACRES  4 100  ACRES 


68.2 


LAND  SUITABLE  FOR  CONTINUOUS  CULTIVATION  3 267.000  ACRES 
LAND  SUITABLE  FOR  OCCASIONAL  CULT'VATION  2 000  ACRES 


ND  NOT  SU: 


lTED  FOR  CULTIVATION  114  000  ACRES 


LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  REGION 
COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY 

LAND  CAPABILITY  CLASSES 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  LAND 
WRPA  6 


FIGURE  12 


LAND  RHSOURCl  DIATLOPMHNT  POTENTIAL 


Availability  of  L;ind  for  Development 

1VRPA  6 comprises  3,533,000  acres  of  land  and  water.  CM  this  amount, 
3,383,000  acres  are  classified  as  agricultural  land  as  defined  by  the 
Conservation  Needs  Inventory.  Only  inventory  land  is  considered  poten- 
tially available  for  agricultural  use. 

Cropland  Suitable  for  Regular  Cultivation 

lire  inventory  acreage  for  each  major  agricultural  land  use  by  hind 
capability  classes  is  shown  in  table  32.  Conservation  needs  estimates 
indicate  that  2,023,00b  acres  are  in  Classes  1 through  IV,  which  arc  the 
lands  deemed  suitable  for  row  crops  when  managed  within  their  capabili- 
ties. Of  this  amount,  236,826  acres  are  Class  1,  or  hmd  which  is  suit- 
able for  continuous  cultivation  requiring  only  good  cultural  practices; 
457,144  acres  arc  Class  II,  or  land  having  certain  limitations  such  as 
soil  slope  or  erosion  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  or  require  mode- 
rate conservation  treatment;  1,327,487  acres  are  Class  111,  or  land 
having  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  oi  crops  or  require 
special  conservation  practices;  1,549  acres  are  Class  I\ , or  land  having 
very  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  plants  or  require 
very  special  conservation  treatment. 

The  balance  of  land  classified  as  cropland  is  in  Class  V (2,994 
acresl  and  is  not  suitable  for  use  as  cropland  due  largely  to  unfavor- 
able soils.  Thus  of  the  2,026,000  acres  of  inventory  cropland,  12  per- 
cent is  adapted  to  very  intense  cultivation,  23  percent  to  intensive, 

65  percent  to  moderate,  less  than  1 percent  to  limited,  and  less  than  1 
percent  is  not  recommended  for  cultivation  at  all. 

Potential  for  Shift  from  Crass  hmd  to  Cropland 

Additional  areas  shown  by  hmd  capability  estimates  as  being  sus- 
ceptible and  feasible  for  development  as  cropland  consist  of  475,512 
acres  of  grassland  pasture.  Much  of  this  acreage  could  be  put  into  cul- 
tivation by  simply  turning  under  the  sod.  The  balance  would  require  the 
application  of  drainage  or  erosion  control  practices  and,  in  some  in- 
st.unces,  clearing  of  scrub  timber  and  brush.  Of  the  475,512  acres  suit- 
able for  cultivation,  39,164  acres  are  Class  I;  119,124  acres  are  Class 
II,  and  317,224  acres  arc  Class  III. 

Development  of  suitable  grassland  into  crop  hmd  and  its  incorpora- 
tion into  the  cropping  system  might  take  several  years.  Ihe  increasing 
demand  for  additional  products  will  influence  the  conversion.  The  con- 
version of  pasture  to  crops  would  reduce  the  acreage  available  to  pas- 
ture unless  additional  land  was  diverted  to  pasture  from  some  other  use. 


Potential  for  Shift  of  Forest  to  Cropland 


If  cleared  and  properly  cultivated,  2,752  acres  now  in  generally 
level  and  fertile  forest  would  make  Class  I cropland.  Another  93,732 
acres  are  suitable  for  regular  cultivation  as  Class  II  cropland,  if 
simple  erosion  control  practices  are  followed  and  if  the  fertility  is 
improved  by  adding  fertilizers  and  other  soil  amendments.  An  additional 
642,820  acres  of  forest  can  be  converted  into  Class  III  cropland  with 
permanent  cultivation,  but  special  erosion  control  and  soil  management 
practices  would  be  required.  Here  in  the  aggregate  are  739,304  acres 
of  forest  that  could  be  converted  to  cropland. 

The  new  areas  of  land  suitable  for  fanning  that  could  be  brought 
into  cultivation  primarily  by  clearing  forests  and  installation  of 
necessary  drainage  systems  are  quite  large.  Much  of  the  undeveloped 
wetland  that  is  physically  feasible  to  develop  for  farming  requires  both 
drainage  and  clearing. 

WRPA  6,  with  its  acreage  of  suitable  land,  is  well  adapted  for  pro- 
duction of  food  and  feed  crops. 

Potential  for  Shift  of  Cropland  to  Grassland  and  Forest 

Partially  offsetting  the  potential  for  shift  of  grass  kind  and 
forests  to  cropland  are  2,994  acres  of  cropland  that  are  best  suited  to 
grassland  and  forests.  This  is  mainly  land  which  has  unfavorable  soil 
conditions . 


Other  Land 

Other  land  comprises  32,000  acres  in  WRPA  6.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  describe  desirable  physical  land  use  changes  by  capability  classes 
due  to  the  diversity  of  uses  made  of  this  land. 


U R P A 


ni  scriition 


U'RPA  “ is  located  in  central  and  southwest  Mississippi  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  region.  It  is  located  entirely  within  the  State 
of  Mississippi  and  contains  approximately  4.2  million  acres  or  fa, 574 
square  miles  of  land  and  water  area. 

This  lVRI’A  is  made  up  of  two  main  drainage  areas -the  Big  Black 
River  and  a group  of  independent  streams  that  drain  directly  into  the 
Mississippi  River.  These  streams  include  the  Homochitto  River,  Bayou 
Pierre,  Coles  Creek,  St.  Catherine  Creek,  and  Buffalo  River. 

The  topography  of  the  area  ranges  from  flat  unleveed  Southern 
Mississippi  Valley  alluvium  to  the  steep  Muff  hills  of  the  Southern 
Mississippi  Valley  silty  uplands.  However,  most  of  the  area  is  fairly 
uniform  .uui  is  made  up  of  rolling  hills  and  valleys. 

The  climate  is  mild  with  an  average  temperature  of  around  fafa°  F. 
fhe  average  length  of  growing  season  is  about  250  days,  ranging  from 
about  220  days  to  240  days,  north  to  south.  The  normal  annual  precipi- 
tation is  about  55  inches,  ringing  from  approximately  52  to  near  faO 
inches  north  to  south. 
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Cropland 

The  1970  cropland  use  in  U'RPA  " is  estimated  at  337,000  acres 
(table  3.3).  However,  only  324,000  acres  were  harvested  in  1970.  The 
available  acreage  of  soils  by  soil  productivity  groups  (SPC's)  is  shown 
in  table  34.  The  physical  quantity  of  agricultural  products  accruing 
from  the  IVRPA  for  the  year  1970  and  the  projected  requirements  for  1980, 
2000,  and  2020  are  presented  in  the  Economics  Appendix. 

Projected  cropland  needs  are  presented  in  table  33.  Program  A 
needs  are  297,000  acres  in  1980,  260,000  acres  in  2000,  and  263,000 
acres  in  2020. 

Program  B needs  arc  297,000  acres  in  1980,  283,000  acres  in  2000, 
and  289,000  acres  in  2020.  Needs  in  1980  for  both  Programs  \ and  B are 
the  same  because  of  the  assumption  made  concerning  the  derivation  of 
Program  B food  and  fiber  requirements.  No  changes  were  made  if  the 
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table  55 


Current  Land  Use  And  Projected  Land  Needs  For  Specific  Uses,  WRPA 


HTO 

reso 

25oo 

" 2520 

Item 

Program 

Use 

Needs 

Needs 

Acres 

Vres 

V re*  s 

A.  r 

Cropland 

\ 

TV\Uoi> 

29", 000 

55713 

265,000 

B 

337,000 

29", 000 

283,000 

289,000 

Pasture 

Pasture 

\ 

Pll, 000  1 

. 

I ,007,000 

1,348, 

B 

04 1 ,000 

"50,000 

. 

1 ,118,000 

Pastured  cropland 

A 

lsu.ooo 

251 ,000 

510,006 

115,000 

H 

ISO, 000 

251 ,000 

. 

146, 

Pastured  Forest 

A 

(>04  ,000 

921 ,000 

1 ,236,000 

1,65  . 

B 

004,000 

92 1 ,000 

1 ,528,000 

1 ,"'8,000 

total  Pasture 

A 

f , SIS, 000 

1 ,902 ,000 

. 

5,118,000 

B 

1 , Sis, Ill'll 

1 ,'102,000 

2,742, 

Forest 

A 

oo.ooo  - 

3,296,000 

. 

3,58  . 

B 

2,500,000 

5 ,O_’n,000 

, • . 

i,i  . 

i >ther 

\ 

>0,000  v 

68,000 

19, 

12,000 

B 

A0 ,000 

OS  ,000 

: . 

. 

Urban 

A 

1 If.  ,1)1111 

121 ,0"0 

136, 

151 ,000 

B 

1 16,000 

] 3 '.,(100 

158,000 

188,000 

Small  Hater  1 

A 

36,000 

B 

56,000 

- 

large  Water  1 

\ 

38,000 

B 

38,000 

fetal 

\ 

i,:o',ooo 

B 

4,20"  ,(100 

Re.  teat  Ion 

\ 

i .000 

1 ,11110 

6,000 

9,000 

11 

1 ,000 

5 ,000 

. | 

1 1 ,000 

lish  6 Wildlife  ■" 

A 

540,000 

964  ,000 

1 ,099 ,000 

1,5:1 ,000 

B 

519,000 

. 

1 ,2"S,000 

1 ,515,000 

Minerals  V 

A 

1 ,000 

1 ,000 

1 ,000 

1 ,000 

11 

1 ,000 

1 ,000 

1 ,000 

2,000 

linvironmental 

\ 

51 1 ,00P 

511,000 

511,000 

511,000 

B 

511,000 

51 1 ,000 

511,000 

511,000 

1 Pasture  and  r unite  land. 

3 Includes  pastured  forest  land,  ' i ted  wetlar  . u ■’,000  icn  (eral  1 r<  t 

lands. 

3 Include-  lands  net  used  I'ei  ,nv  "tiler  purpi-e.  Needs  IVr  wetlands  are  included  in  the 
I i <h  and  Kildli to  c itcgorv . 

1 Needs  t"r  wat  e i eirtu'  area  are  .level  >ped  in  various  append  i xes  and  umu  i red  in 

\ppond i x I , Plan  Fonrailnt  ten. 

'■  Under  aerieiiltur  a I and  forestry  definition  of  land  uses,  these  acre  sites  ,rc  „„,iti  use 
with  other  land  us.  catereries. 
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Table  34  - Land  Classification,  CN'l  Data,  By  Soil  Productivity 
Group,  1970,  Mil ’A  7 


State  .And 
Soil  Productivity 
Group 

Total 

Agricultural 

Land 

Crop  hind 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Mississippi 
— W ' ' 

11,244 

6,962 

2,816 

1 ,466 

0 

60 

14,651 

4,395 

8,419 

1,381 

456 

61 

64,054 

13,489 

27,839 

21 ,214 

1,512 

62 

111,574 

37,929 

44,892 

28,542 

211 

63 

38,966 

16,259 

12,206 

9,832 

669 

64 

569,726 

131,719 

182,469 

250,884 

4,654 

66 

224 

0 

19 

205 

0 

67 

312,803 

50,499 

146,469 

113,128 

2,707 

68 

4,085 

609 

0 

3,476 

0 

69 

26,231 

5,519 

1 ,469 

20,820 

423 

70 

101,215 

36,862 

45,915 

16,183 

2,255 

71 

28,081 

9,869 

9,184 

7,689 

1 ,339 

7~> 

66 ,433 

11  ,600 

15,329 

39,504 

0 

73 

404,526 

72,897 

149,897 

177,308 

4,424 

74 

11,460 

3,111 

1 ,322 

6,800 

227 

75 

1 5 , 998 

3 ,463 

5,186 

7,349 

0 

76 

55,562 

8,403 

1 3,666 

32,822 

671 

77 

219,556 

47,135 

56,928 

112,130 

3,363 

78 

30,473 

0 

0 

30,473 

0 

79 

581  ,910 

17,003 

81 ,511 

481  ,239 

2,157 

80 

20,814 

2,468 

5,585 

12,537 

224 

81 

143,791 

5,994 

13,990 

121,463 

1 ,344 

82 

757,464 

13,499 

62,964 

678,742 

2,259 

83 

59,406 

19,266 

19,376 

19,870 

894 

84 

99,477 

2,050 

25,165 

72,262 

0 

85 

50,276 

0 

8,384 

41,681 

211 

TOTAL 

3,800,000 

sn.ooo-7 

O 

o 

—T 

3/ 

2,312,000-  30,000 

1/  Includes  pastured  cropland. 

2/  Inc  hides  permanent  pasture  and  r;ingc. 

37  Docs  not  include  federal  forest  lands.  Includes  pastured  forest  land. 
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region's  growth  rate  in  production  exceeded  the  average  for  the  United 
States.  Such  was  the  case  between  1970  and  1980;  however,  between  1980 
and  2000  and  between  2000  and  2020,  the  growth  rate  of  the  region  was 
below  that  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  difference  in  the  growth 
rate  (approximately  ~ percent)  was  used  to  adjust  the  food  and  fiber 
requirements  in  the  year  2000  and  the  year  2020.  The  resulting  require 
meats  were  then  translated  into  cropland  needs  and  arc  consequently 
higher  than  for  Program  A. 


Pasture 

The  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  an  important 
part  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  KRPA 

At  present  time  (1970),  there  are  1,815,000  acres  of  hind  utilized 
for  the  grazing  of  livestock  within  the  area.  Of  this,  941,000  acres 
is  pernument  pasture.  The  remaining  acreage  is  made  up  of  180,000  acre: 
of  pastured  cropland  and  694,000  acres  of  pastured  forest  land  (table 
33) . 


Land  management  for  pasture  varies  from  vcrv  intense  on  permanent 
type  pasture,  which  generally  requires  annual  fertilization,  weed  con- 
trol, and  rotation  grazing,  to  practically  no  management  (except  proper 
grazing)  as  on  pastured  forest  land. 
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Primarily,  there  are  two  types  of  pasture- -summer  and  winter. 

Summer  pastures  generally  utilise  introduced  perennial  grasses  and 
legumes  while  winter  pastures  utilize  annuals  such  as  oats,  winter  wheat, 
ryegrass,  and  legumes,  as  well  as  perennials  such  as  tall  fescue. 

The  principal  use  of  pasture  is  the  production  of  beef  cattle. 

Da i rying  is  second  in  importance  and  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry  produc- 
tion are  minor  uses. 

The  projected  needs  for  pasture  and  other  forage -producing  lands 
for  Program  A are:  year  1980,  1,902,000  acres;  year  2000,  2,553,000 

acres;  and  year  2020,  5,418,000  acres. 

For  Program  B,  the  projected  needs  are:  year  1980,  1,902,000 

acres;  year  2000,  2,742,000  acres;  and  for  2020,  3,6"2,000  acres 
(table  33). 

Forest 

Commercial  forest  l:ind  within  IVRPA  7 presently  amounts  to  2,509,000 
acres,  or  about  60  percent  of  the  total  kind  use.  This  area  of  commer- 
cial forest  land  includes  an  aggregate  of  2,297,900  acres  of  privately 
owned  ;md  211,000  acres  of  publicly  owned  forests.  National  Forest 
System  lands  on  the  Homochit to  National  Forest  comprises  71  percent  of 
all  the  public  commercial  forest  land. 

The  forests  of  WRPA  7 have  been  typed  into  six  major  forest  classi- 
fications. fhe  most  comnon  types  arc  oak-hickory , which  occupies  32 
percent,  and  loblol ly-short leaf  pine,  which  occupies  30  percent  of  the 
area.  The  oak-hickory  forest  occurs  in  the  western  portion  of  the  IVRPA 
along  the  bluffs  bordering  the  delta.  Oak-pine  forests  arc  found  border- 
ing the  oak-hickory  type  on  the  west  side  of  the  IVRPA  and  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  area,  loblol ly-short leaf  pine  forests  occur  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  IVRPA  and  oak-gum-cypress  tvpc  is  found  on  the 
floodplains  of  major  streams.  The  elm-ash- cottonwood  type  occurs  in  the 
s;ime  general  region  on  the  better-drained  terraces  of  the  floodplains. 

A small  amount  of  longleaf-slash  pine  type  occurs  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  IVRPA . 

The  present  condition  of  the  forest  resource  in  IVRPA  " ranges  from 
poor  in  the  delta  to  fair  in  the  uplands.  Store  interest  in  forest 
management  has  been  directed  toward  the  upland  pine  forests,  l.xcept  for 
the  industrial  hardwood  producers'  holdings,  the  hardwood  forests  are 
treated  as  a hindrance  rather  than  a resource.  The  forests  produce  a 
variety  of  forest  products,  with  lumber  and  woodpulp  being  the  most 
important.  There  are  presently  42  sawmills,  two  woodpulp  mills,  five 
wood -preserving  plants,  two  veneer  plants,  and  four  miscellaneous  wood- 
using plants  within  the  IVRPA. 
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Future  needs  for  forest  kind  to  meet  the  demand  for  forest  products 
are  as  follows:  Program  A,  for  the  year  1980,  3,296,000  acres;  2000, 

3,475,000  acres;  and  2020,  3,588,000  acres.  Program  B,  for  the  year 
1980,  3,626,000  acres;  2000,  3,962,000  acres;  and  2020,  4,199,000  acres. 
In  addition  to  these  needs,  forest  lands  satisfy  needs  for  wildlife 
habitat,  recreation,  and  environmental  purposes.  These  needs  are  dis- 
cussed in  appropriate  sections  and  displayed  in  table  33. 

Other  Land 

This  category  of  kind  includes  farmsteads,  farm  roads,  feed  lots, 
ditch  banks,  fence  and  hedge  rows,  rural  nonfarm  residences,  investment 
tracts,  coastal  dunes,  marshes  not  used  for  grazing,  strip  mines,  borrow 
and  gravel  pits,  and  the  like.  In  1970,  30,000  acres  were  classed  as 
other  kind. 

Projected  needs  for  both  programs  are  68,000  acres  in  1980;  49,000 
acres  in  2000;  and  12,000  acres  in  2020. 

Urban  and  Built-Up  Areas 

Urban  and  built-up  areas  in  WRPA  7 comprise  116,000  acres,  or  2.8 
percent  of  total  land  in  the  WRPA  (table  35) . This  proportion  is  much 
lower  than  the  required  average.  The  area  includes  6,300  acres  of  urban 
kind  occupied  by  population  centers  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  and 
109,700  acres  of  land  in  other  urban  and  built-up  areas.  The  dominance 
of  the  latter  areas  is  due  primarily  to  the  total  lack  of  cities  with 
populations  of  25,000  or  more.  The  area,  however,  does  contain  cities 
with  populations  approaching  25,000.  For  this  reason,  built-up  areas 
within  the  WRPA  consist  of  some  suburban  clusters  around  larger  cities, 
and  towns  of  less  than  5,000  in  population.  Cities  with  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants  and  built-up  areas  presently  constitute  94.6  percent  of  the 
total  kind  in  urban  and  built-up  areas. 

The  five  urban  kind  use  categories  for  cities  of  5,000  persons  and 
above  reflect  the  absence  of  large  cities  in  the  planning  area  (table 
35).  As  indicated,  the  3,200  acres  of  residentia  land  account  for 
slightly  more  than  half  of  all  land  in  these  urban  areas.  The  second 
largest  use  category  is  streets,  with  a present  acreage  of  1,500. 

Table  35  also  contains  land  use  needs  for  urban  and  built-up  areas 
in  WRPA  7 through  2020.  As  indicated,  Program  A needs  in  total  urban 
and  built-up  areas  will  increase  by  30.2  percent,  35,000  acres,  between 
1970  and  2020.  Although  the  major  portion  of  this  increase  will  be  in 
areas  with  populations  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  and  built-up  areas, 
the  remaining  urban  needs  will  more  than  double. 

Projections  on  the  composition  of  urban  lands  used  for  population 
centers  of  5,000  and  more  are  also  presented  in  table  35.  Under 
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Table  35  - Land  Use  Distribution  of  Urban  And  Built-Up  Areas, 
KRPA  7 


I tem 

1970 

~ 1980  ~ 

2000 

2020 

Total  Urban  And  Built-Up 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Program  A 

116,000 

121 ,000 

136,000 

151 ,000 

Program  B 

116,000 

153,000 

158,000 

188,000 

Built-Up  1/ 

Prog ran  A 

109,700 

113,300 

125,500 

136 , 300 

Program  B 

109,700 

123,500 

142,500 

163,900 

Urban  2/ 

Prognim  A 

6,300 

7,700 

10,500 

14,700 

Program  B 

6,300 

9,500 

15,500 

24,100 

Residential 

Program  A 

3,200 

3 ,900 

5,200 

7,200 

Program  B 

3,200 

4,800 

7,700 

11,800 

Commercial 

Program  A 

300 

400 

500 

700 

Program  B 

300 

500 

800 

1,100 

Streets 

Program  A 

1,500 

1 ,800 

2,400 

3,100 

Prog  nun  B 

1 ,500 

2,200 

3,500 

5,000 

Industrial 

Program  A 

600 

700 

1 ,000 

1 ,400 

Program  B 

600 

900 

1 ,400 

2,400 

Public 

Program  A 

700 

900 

1 ,400 

2,300 

Program  B 

700 

1,100 

2,100 

3,800 

1/  Includes  cities  less  than  5 
7/  Cities  having  5,000  or  more 

,000  population, 
inhabitants. 
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Program  A projections,  residential  acreage  will  remain  the  principal 
land  use  category'.  Needs  for  residential  land  will  increase  by  4,000 
acres  over  the  study  period.  The  increase  in  residential  acreage  will 
not  be  in  so  great  a proportion  as  the  increase  in  land  needs  for  public 
use.  Public  land  needs  will  increase  to  2,300  acres  by  2020,  and  will 
represent  more  than  4 percent  of  total  urban  land,  a significant  in- 
crease considering  the  small  amount  of  urban  land  in  the  WRPA. 

Table  35  also  includes  needs  for  urban  and  built-up  land  in  WRPA  7, 
using  Program  B projections.  These  projections  are  larger  due  to  the 
nature  of  Program  B.  Urban  and  built-up  area  needs  for  the  WRPA  are 
expected  to  increase  from  116,000  acres  in  1970  to  188,000  acres  by 
2020,  which  is  an  increase  of  62  percent.  The  expected  increase  in 
built-up  area  needs  for  all  but  centers  of  5,000  and  greater  population 
during  the  same  period  is  54,200  acres,  or  49.4  percent;  and  the  expect- 
ed increase  in  other  needs  is  17,800  acres,  or  more  than  280  percent. 
Urban  land  needs  will  definitely  exceed  built-up  area  needs. 

Projected  needs  for  the  five  land  use  categories  are  also  included 
in  table  35.  The  source  for  the  increases  shown  is  in  residential  land, 
which  will  increase  from  3,200  acres  in  1970  to  11,800  acres  by  2020. 

This  increase  will  be  to  supply  increased  urban  populations.  Urban  pop- 
ulation concentrated  in  areas  of  5,000  and  more  persons  is  projected  to 
increase  from  42,994  in  1970  to  131,041  in  2020.  All  categories  will 
also  increase  by  correspondingly  high  amounts.  F.ven  commercial  needs, 
which  usually  grow  in  relatively  small  amounts,  will  increase  from  300 
acres  to  1,100  acres.  The  800-acre  increase  is  the  greatest  percentage 
increase  in  commercial  land  needs  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 

Federal  Lands 

At  the  present  time,  WRPA  7 contains  19", 000  acres  of  federally 
owned  land.  The  Homochitto  National  Forest  accounts  for  150,000  acres 
of  the  area.  The  remaining  47,000  acres  is  in  the  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
way (8,000  acres)  administrative  sites,  and  other  uses. 

Recreation 

WRPA  7 supports  a variety  of  recreation  uses.  The  Natchez  Trace 
National  Parkway  provides  8,000  acres  for  camping,  picnicking,  boating, 
swimming,  hiking,  nature  studies,  and  outdoor  games  and  sports. 

There  arc  38,562  acres  of  lakes  within  the  WRPA  which  provide  water 
area  suitable  in  character  for  boating  and  swimming.  In  addition,  the 
area  contains  1,071  miles  of  streams,  of  which  450  miles  are  considered 
suitable  in  character  for  high  quality  recreation  purposes . With  proper 
access,  all  of  these  streams  are  suitable  for  some  type  of  recreation, 
flic  Homochitto  National  Forest  has  150,400  acres  available  for  dispersed 
recreation  use.  There  arc  three  recreation  areas  on  the  Forest  developed 
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for  picnicking,  camping,  swimming,  boating,  hiking,  bird  watching,  and 
playing  outdoor  games  ;ind  sports. 

Playing  outdoor  games  and  sports  is  an  insignif icunt  recreation 
activity  in  WRPA  7.  'there  are  only  54  acres  developed  for  games  such 
as  golf,  tennis,  football,  baseball,  and  sports  such  as  track. 

Tiie  1970  land  use  for  key  recreation  activities  in  WRPA  7 was  1,200 
acres.  Projected  needs  are  presented  in  table  33.  Program  A needs  are 
4,400  acres  in  1980;  6,300  acres  in  2000;  and  9,300  acres  in  2020. 
Program  B needs  are  4,900  acres  in  1980;  ~,500  acres  in  2000;  and  11,000 
acres  in  2010. 

Water  surt  ic  trea  needs  for  recreation  may  be  found  in  the 
Recreation  \ppendix. 


fish  and  Wi ldlife 

Fish  and  wildlife  groups  in  WRPA  7 include  small  game,  big  game, 
waterfowl,  fur  animals,  fish,  and  other  wildlife.  Commonly  hunted 
small  game  an ima Is  in  the  area  include  squirrel,  bobwhite  quail,  mourn- 
ing dove,  ;ind  cottontail  rabbit. 

There  are  449,800  acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  forests  within  the 
WRPA.  High  soil  fertility,  abundant  mast,  and  adequate  water  make 
these  forests  productive  wildlife  habitat,  if  undisturbed.  There  are 
799,600  acres  of  upland  hardwood  forest  which  are  productive  big  game 
habitat  and  second  in  production  only  to  the  bottomland  hardwood  forests. 
These  forests  constitute  high  quality  deer  and  turkey  range.  There  are 
455,500  acres  of  pine  hardwood  habitat  and  754, 1 00  acres  of  pine  habitat 
in  t lie  WRPA . Since  big  g;ime  populations  are  dependent  upon  suitable 
habitat,  the  wildlife  resource  ranges  from  excellent  in  the  bottomland 
hardwood  forests  of  the  delta  to  poor  in  the  pine  and  pine  hardwood 
forests  of  the  northern  counties. 

WRPA  7 falls  In  the  Mississippi  Flywav  and  is  therefore  important 
to  both  migrating  and  wintering  waterfowl.  The  WRPA  contains  49,000 
acres  classified  as  wetlands  which  constitute  important  waterfowl  habi- 
tat within  tiie  WRPA. 

Common  fur-bearing  animals  within  the  area  are  mink,  otter,  musk- 
rat, raccoon,  skunk,  beaver,  opossum,  foxes,  and  bobcat. 

Lake  Mary  and  Rodney  Lake  are  tiie  only  two  major  lakes  within  the 
WRPA.  A total  of  94,000  acres  of  lake  fishing  are  scattered  within  the 
area.  There  are  450  miles  of  streams  in  the  area  which  are  capable  of 
supporting  a fishery  resource.  Water  surface  needs  for  fish  and  wild- 
life are  in  'r>pendix  Q,  Fish  and  Wildlife. 
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All  types  of  animals  not  considered  as  game,  fish,  or  fur-bearing 
animals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife.  Most  of  the  other  animals, 
especially  birds,  are  important  in  satisfying  nonconsumptive  wildlife 
uses.  Many  species  of  non-game  wildlife  occur  in  WRPA  7,  utilizing  a 
broad  range  of  habitat. 

The  area  utilized  for  fish  and  wildlife  in  1970  was  549,000  acres. 
Projected  needs  also  are  for  Program  A 964,000  acres  in  1980;  1,099,000 
acres  in  2000;  and  1,321,000  acres  in  2020.  Program  B needs  are 
1,060,000  acres  in  1980;  1,278,000  acres  in  2000;  and  1,543,000  acres 
in  2020  (table  33). 


Minerals 

Crude  oil  or  natural  gas  is  produced  in  about  half  of  the  counties 
in  WRPA  7.  The  bulk  of  the  output  from  oil  and  gas  comes  from  the 
southwestern  cluster  of  counties. 

Small  amounts  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  are  produced  in  all  of  the 
counties  of  the  area  to  satisfy  local  needs. 

Presently,  there  are  only  800  acres  of  land  used  for  mineral  pro- 
duction. Projected  needs  for  Program  A are  900  acres  for  the  year  1980, 
1,100  acres  for  year  2000,  and  1,400  acres  for  the  year  2020.  For 
Program  B,  the  future  needs  arc  1,000,  1,300,  and  1,700  acres  for  the 
years  1980,  2000,  and  2020,  respectively. 


environmental 


Environmental  land  needs  consist  of  the  areas  occupied  by  unique 
bot;mical  systems,  kinds  bordering  lakes  or  streams  of  outstanding 
natural  beauty,  and  other  items.  These  resources  exist  now  and  are 
nonrenewable.  Therefore  the  1970,  1980,  2000,  and  2020  needs  are  of 
the  same  magnitude,  511,000  acres.  Composition  of  this  acreage  may  be 
found  in  Appendix  U,  The  Environment. 

Soils 

Soil  productivity  groups  for  this  Mississippi  WRTA  were  developed 
from  three  land  resource  areas  - 131,  133,  and  134.  The  largest  acreage 
of  SPG's  is  made  up  of  SPG's  62,  64,  67,  70,  73,  77,  79,  81,  and  82,  or 
84  percent  of  the  total . 

The  distribution  by  soil  productivity  groups  is  shown  in  table  34. 
The  distribution  of  land  by  agricultural  capability  classes  for  cropland, 
pasture,  forest,  and  other  is  shown  in  table  36  and  figure  13. 
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Table  36  - Agricultural  Land  by  Capability  Class,  1970,  WRPA  7 


Land 

Capability 

Class 

Total 

Agricultural 

Land 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

Distri- 

bution 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

I 

26,432 

14,781 

9,669 

1,482 

500 

0.7 

II 

1 ,140,409 

280,526 

348,332 

502,117 

9,434 

30.0 

III 

482,331 

78,487 

195,645 

203,944 

4,255 

12.7 

TV 

614,182 

106,249 

202,856 

297,411 

7,666 

16.2 

Total 

I -IV 

2,263,354 

480,043 

756,502 

1,004,954 

21,855 

59.6 

V 

56,069 

3,484 

1,614 

48,967 

2,004 

1.5 

VI 

521,674 

17,392 

80,779 

421,112 

2,391 

13.7 

VII 

958,903 

16,081 

102,105 

836,967 

3,750 

25.2 

VI 1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

Total 

V-VIII 

1,536,646 

36,957 

184,498 

1,307,046 

8,145 

40.4 

Totals 

3,800,000 

517,000^ 

941 ,000—^ 

2,312 ,000— ^ 

30,000 

100.0 

Tf  Includes  pastured  cropland. 

7/  Includes  permanent  pasture  and  range. 

3/  Does  not  include  federal  forests.  Includes  pastured  forest  land. 


CLASS  VIII 
NONE 


CLASS  I 
26  000  ACRES 
0 7 
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LAND  SUITABLE  FOR  CONT  NUOUS  CULTiVAT'ON  1 649  000  ACRES 
LAND  SUITABLE  FOR  OCCASIONAL  CULTIVATION  614  000  ACRES 
LAND  NOT  SUITED  FOR  CULTIVATION  1 .537  000  ACRES 
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LAND  CAPABILITY  CLASSES 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  LAND 
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Availability  of  Land  for  Development 

Iv’RPA  7 comprises  4,207,000  acres  of  l;ind  and  water.  Of  this 
amount,  3,800,000  acres  are  classified  as  agricultural  land  as  defined 
by  the  Conservation  Needs  Inventory.  Only  inventor}’  land  is  considered 
potentially  available  for  agricultural  use. 

Cropland  Suitable  for  Regular  Cultivation 

The  inventory  acreage  for  each  major  agricultural  land  use  by  land 
capability  classes  is  shown  in  table  3b.  Conservation  needs  estimates 
indicate  that  480,043  acres  are  in  Classes  1 through  !V  which  are  the 
lands  deemed  suitable  for  row  crops  when  managed  within  their  capabili- 
ties. Of  this  amount , 14,781  acres  are  Class  1,  or  land  which  is  suit- 
able for  continuous  cultivation  requiring  only  good  cultural  practices, 
280,526  acres  are  Class  II,  or  land  having  certain  limitations  such  as 
soil  slope  or  erosion  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  or  require  mode- 
rate conservation  treatment,  78,487  acres  are  Class  111,  or  land  having 
severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  or  require  special 
conservation  practices;  and  106,249  acres  are  Class  TV,  or  kind  having 
very  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  plants  or  require 
very  special  conservation  treatment. 

In  addition,  36,957  acres  are  in  Classes  V through  fill  and  are 
not  suitable  for  use  as  cropland  due  largely  to  slope  conditions  or 
unfavorable  soils.  Thus  of  the  517,000  acres  in  cropland,  3 percent  is 
adapted  to  very  intensive  cultivation,  54  percent  to  intensive,  15  per- 
cent to  moderate,  21  percent  to  limited,  and  " percent  is  not  rcconincnd- 
ed  for  cultivation  at  all. 

Potential  for  Shift  from  Grassland  to  Cropland 

Additional  areas  shown  by  land  capability  estimates  as  being  sus- 
ceptible and  feasible  for  development  as  cropland  consist  of  553,646 
acres  of  grassland  pasture.  Much  of  this  acreage  could  be  put  into 
cultivation  by  simply  turning  under  the  sod.  The  balance  would  require 
the  application  of  drainage  or  erosion  control  practices  and  in  some 
instances  clearing  of  timber  and  brush.  Of  the  553,646  acres  suitable 
for  cultivation,  9,669  acres  are  Class  I,  348,332  acres  are  Class  II, 
and  195,645  acres  are  Class  III  land. 

Development  of  suitable  grassland  into  cropland  and  its  incorpora- 
tion into  the  cropping  system  might  take  several  years.  The  increasing 
demand  for  additional  products  will  influence  the  conversion.  The 
conversion  of'  pasture  to  crops  would  reduce  the  acreage  available  to 
pasture  unless  additional  land  was  diverted  to  pasture  from  some  other 
use . 
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Potential  for  Shift  of  forest  to  Cropland 

If  cleared  and  properly  cultivated,  1,482  acres  now  in  generally 
level  and  fertile  forest  would  make  Class  I cropland.  Another  502,117 
acres  are  suitable  for  regular  cultivation  as  Class  II  cropland,  if 
simple  erosion  control  practices  are  followed,  and  if  the  fertility 
level  is  raised  by  adding  fertilizers  or  other  soil  amendments.  An 
additional  203,944  acres  of  forest  can  be  converted  into  Class  III 
cropland  with  permanent  cultivation,  but  special  erosion  control  and 
soil  management  practices  would  be  required.  Here  in  the  aggregate  are 
707,543  acres  of  forest  that  could  be  converted  to  cropland. 

'Hie  new  areas  of  land  suitable  for  farming  that  could  he  brought 
into  cultivation  primarily  by  clearing  forests  ;md  installation  of 
necessary  drainage  systems  are  quite  large.  Much  of  the  undeveloped 
wetland  that  is  physically  feasible  to  develop  for  farming  requires 
both  drainage  and  clearing. 

Potential  for  Shift  of  Cropland  to  Grassland  and  Forest 

Partly  offsetting  the  potential  for  shift  of  grassland  and  forests 
to  cropland  are  36,957  acres  of  cropland  that  arc  best  suited  to  grass- 
hind  and  forests.  This  is  mainly  land  which  has  so  much  slope  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  continuous  sod  or  forests. 

Other  Land 

No  attempt  u'as  made  to  describe  desirable  physical  land  use  changes 
by  capability  classes  due  to  the  diversity  of  uses  made  of  other  hind. 
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W R P A 8 


DESCRIPTION 


IVRPA  8 is  located  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  region.  It 
includes  the  northern  portion  of  Louisiana  that  lies  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  an  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  east  of 
the  Morganza  Floodway,  ;uul  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  Mississippi. 
It  contains  about  3.65  million  acres  of  land  and  water  area  or  about 
5,705  square  miles. 

There  are  two  main  drainages  in  t he  area.  One  drains  into  Lake 
Maurepas  and/or  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  the  other  into  the  Atchafalaya 
River  System.  The  Amite,  Tickfaw,  ;md  Natalb;iny  Rivers  drain  into  Lake 
Maurepas.  The  Tangipahoa  River  drains  into  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Bayou 
Grosse  Tcte  drains  into  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

The  topography  of  t he  area  varies  from  sea  level  swamps  to  rolling 
hills  of  the  Southern  Mississippi  Valley  silty  uplands  land  resource 
area. 


The  climate  is  mild  to  hot  with  an  average  annual  temperature  of 
around  68°  F.  The  average  length  of  growing  season  is  about  255  days 
ranging  from  less  than  240  days  to  270  days  north  to  south.  The  normal 
;innual  precipitation  is  about  58  inches. 


I AN1)  US! . 


Cropland 

Tile  1970  cropland  use  in  IVRPA  8 is  estimated  at  329,000  acres 
(table  37).  The  entire  329,000  acres  were  essential  for  the  production 
of  crops  in  1970.  The  available  acreage  of  soils  by  soil  productivity 
groups  (SPG's)  is  shown  in  table  38.  The  description  of  the  SI'G's  is 
presented  in  the  regional  summary.  The  physical  quantity  of  agricultural 
products  accruing  from  the  WRPA  for  the  year  1970  and  the  projected 
requirements  for  1980,  2000,  ;uid  2020  are  presented  in  the  Economics 
Appendix. 

Projected  cropland  needs  are  presented  in  table  37.  Program  A 
needs  are  249,000  acres  in  1980,  209,000  acres  in  2000,  ;ind  205,000 
acres  in  2020.  Program  B needs  arc  249,000  acres  in  1980,  243,000  acres 
in  2000,  and  228,000  acres  in  2020.  Needs  in  1980  for  both  programs  \ 
;md  B are  the  same  because  of  the  assumption  made  concerning  the  deriva- 
tion of  Program  B food  and  fiber  requirements.  No  changes  were  made  if 
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i.ihlo  V 


Current  l ind  ll-i  And  Projected  Land  Needs  Fot  Specific  Uses,  WRI’A  8 


19  0 

1 080 

2000 

2020 

1 1 em 

Program 

Use 

\cc\ls 

Needs 

"Viv*’ 

TCrc' 

Atrcs" 

\c  res 

Cropland 

A 

329,000 

240,000 

, 

205,000 

B 

329,000 

240,000 

243,000 

228,000 

Pasture 

Pasture 

\ 

055,000  1 

156,000 

580,000 

770,000 

B 

655,000 

156,000 

623,000 

826,000 

Pastured  Cropland 

A 

:.4  ,ooo 

260 ,000 

346,000 

4oo,oui) 

B 

54 ,000 

260,000 

372,000 

404,000 

Pastured  1 orest 

A 

650. 000 

460,000 

612,000 

812,000 

B 

650,000 

460,000 

638,000 

87-  , 

Petal  Pasture 

\ 

1 , 550,000 

1 , 156,000 

1 ,358,0011 

. 12,000 

B 

1 ,550.000 

1,156,000 

1 ,655,000 

2,192,000 

1 orest 

A 

: ,565,000  - 

3,268,000 

3,539,000 

■ . • . . 

B 

.',-'65,000 

5,520,000 

Other 

\ 

IS, 000  ' 

50,000 

4", 000 

21 ,000 

B 

18,000 

50,000 

4 ',000 

. , 0 

Urban 

\ 

182,000 

206,000 

260 ,000 

333,000 

B 

1 82,000 

222,000 

202  ,000 

380 ,000 

snail  Water  * 

A 

45,000 

B 

45,000 

farce  Water  ’ 

\ 

73,000 

B 

73,000 

lotal 

A 

5,651 ,000 

B 

5,n51 ,000 

Pecreat  ion 

A 

2 ,000 

r ,ooo 

2”  ,000 

: 5 ,000 

B 

2 ,ooo 

18,000 

31 ,ooo 

30,000 

1 i sh  ti  W i Idl  i fe  •’ 

\ 

060 ,000 

3,638 ,000 

1,687 ,000 

6,096,000 

B 

0O0, 000 

3, 041  ,U0U 

. ■ . 

6,  16, 

Minerals  ■' 

\ 

1,000 

5,000 

6,000 

8,000 

B 

4 ,000 

5 ,000 

',000 

9.000 

Hnvi  roiunental  ’ 

A 

1 ,203,000 

l ’A, unn 

B 

l,205,0on 

1 ,5u3,00O 

1,2  , 

l,i  , 

I Pasture  .ml  range  l.uul. 

I : tun  ■ : : land,  forest!  wet  lands , and  ! . rest 

Includes  lands  i pivdoisi  natc.lv  marsh i not  used  for  anv  othci  purpose.  Needs  for  wetlands 
are  included  in  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  category. 

1 Needs  for  water  surface  area  are  developed  in  various  appendixes  and  simmari red  in 
Appendix  f,  Plan  I urmulat  ion. 

Under  agricultural  and  forestry  definition  of  land  uses,  these  acreages  arc  mult  1 - 
use  with  other  land  use  categories. 
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Table  38  - Land  Classification,  CNI  Data, 
Group , 1970,  WRPA  8 


By  Soil  Productivity 


State  And 
Soil  Productivity 
Group 

Total 

Agricultural 

Land 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

Acres 

Ac  res 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Louisiana 

39 

205,077 

104,857 

69,623 

22,000 

8,597 

40 

8,968 

2,050 

5,281 

1,237 

400 

41 

248,110 

39,608 

80,200 

122,146 

6,156 

42 

79,307 

24,038 

33,801 

20,926 

542 

43 

19,743 

1,701 

13,139 

4,730 

173 

44 

269,241 

33,999 

68,232 

158,896 

8,114 

45 

309,418 

53,155 

88,605 

166,793 

865 

47 

456,998 

26,189 

61,827 

363,077 

5,905 

48 

237,407 

25,839 

59,677 

151,083 

808 

49 

182,763 

24,464 

29,432 

127,731 

1,136 

52 

2,961 

0 

1 ,567 

1,109 

285 

53 

249,555 

2,449 

30,611 

216,148 

347 

54 

56,013 

0 

7,959 

46,582 

1,472 

56 

380,085 

0 

18,260 

361,825 

0 

58 

214,079 

0 

0 

204,624 

9,455 

Sub -Total 

2,919,725 

338,349 

568,214 

1,968,907 

44,255 

Mississippi 

61 

8,380 

2,681 

1 ,300 

4,399 

0 

62 

96,058 

12,215 

20,202 

60,936 

2,705 

63 

4,912 

736 

436 

3,740 

0 

64 

68,581 

5,383 

14,581 

48,617 

0 

67 

71,509 

11,712 

16,058 

43,115 

624 

69 

30 ,965 

2,449 

5,881 

22,219 

416 

72 

24 ,463 

737 

4,588 

19,138 

0 

73 

40,499 

4,368 

12,733 

23,398 

0 

77 

221 

0 

0 

221 

0 

79 

39,072 

1,701 

6,690 

30,681 

0 

82 

45,615 

2,669 

4,317 

38,629 

0 

Sub -Total 

430,275 

44,651 

86,786 

295,093 

3,745 

TOTAL 

3,350,000 

383,000^ 

655,000?/ 

2,264,000^48,000 

1 J Includes  pastured  cropland. 

2/  Includes  permanent  pastui'e  and  range. 

3/  Does  not  include  federal  forest  lands.  Includes  pastured  forest  land. 
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the  region's  growth  rate  in  production  exceeded  the  average  for  the 
United  States.  Such  was  the  case  between  1970  ;ind  1980;  however,  bet- 
ween 1980  and  2000  and  between  2000  and  2020,  the  growth  rate  of  the 
region  was  below  that  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  difference  in  the 
growth  rate  (approximately  7 percent)  was  used  to  adjust  the  food  and 
fiber  requirements  in  the  year  2000  and  the  year  2020.  Hie  resulting 
requirements  were  then  translated  into  cropland  needs  and  are  conse- 
quently higher  than  for  Program  A. 

Pasture 

The  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  an  important 
part  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  1VRPA  8. 

At  present  time  (1970),  there  are  1,359,000  acres  of  land  utilized 
for  the  grazing  of  livestock  within  the  area.  Of  this,  655,000  acres 
is  permanent  pasture.  The  remaining  acreage  is  made  up  of  54,000  acres 
of  pastured  cropland  and  650,000  acres  of  pastured  forest  land  (table 
37) 


Land  management  for  pasture  varies  from  very  intense  on  permanent 
type  pasture,  which  generally  requires  annual  fertilization,  weed  con- 
trol, and  rotation  grazing,  to  practically  no  management  (except  proper 
grazing)  as  on  pastured  forest  land. 


Summer  pasture  in  WRPA  8 
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Primarily,  there  are  two  types  of  pasture --summer  and  winter. 

Summer  pastures  generally  utilize  introduced  perennial  grasses  and 
legumes  while  winter  pastures  utilize  annuals  such  as  oats,  winter 
wheat,  ryegrass,  ;ind  legumes,  as  well  as  perennials  such  as  tall  fescue. 

The  principal  use  of  pasture  is  the  production  of  beef  cattle. 
Dairying  is  second  in  importance  and  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry  produc- 
tion are  minor  uses. 

The  projected  needs  for  pasture  and  other  forage-producing  lands 
for  Program  A are:  year  1980,  1,156,000  acres;  year  2000,  1,538,000 

acres;  ;ind  year  2020,  2,042,000  acres. 

For  Program  B,  the  projected  needs  are:  year  1980,  1,156,000 

acres;  vear  2000,  1,653,000  acres;  and  for  2020,  2,192,000  acres 
(table  37). 

Fo rest 

Commercial  forest  l;md  within  WRPA  8 presently  amounts  to  2,265,000 
acres,  in  excess  of  62  percent  of  total  land  use.  This  area  of  commer- 
cial forest  land  includes  an  aggregate  of  2,198,000  acres  of  privately 
owned  and  67,000  acres  of  publicly  owned  forests. 

The  forests  of  IVRPA  8 have  been  typed  into  six  major  forest  classi- 
fications which  represent  a broad  spectrum  of  softwood  and  hardwood 
resources.  The  most  common  types  are  oak -gum- cypress  which  occupies  38 
percent  of  the  area  and  loblolly-short  leaf  pine  which  occupies  27  per- 
cent of  the  area.  Oak-hickory  forests  arc  located  in  the  northwest 
portion  of  the  WRPA.  Oak -gum- cypress  and  elm-ash -cottonwood  types  occur 
on  the  Mississippi  delta  and  floodplains  of  major  streams  with  the 
latter  occurring  on  the  better-drained  terraces  of  the  floodplains. 
Oak-pine  type  is  found  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  WRPA.  hoblolly- 
shortleaf  pine  is  found  throughout  the  central  portion  and  longleaf- 
slash  pine  is  found  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  WRPA. 

The  forests  produce  a variety  of  forest  products  with  lumber  and 
woodpulp  being  the  most  important.  There  are  presently  26  sawmills, 
three  woodpulp  mills,  six  wood -preserving  plants,  two  veneer  plants, 
and  one  miscellaneous  wood-using  plant  within  the  WRPA. 

Future  needs  for  forest  land  to  meet  the  demand  for  forest  products 
are  as  follows:  Program  A,  for  the  year  1980,  3,268,000  acres;  2000, 

3,539,000  acres;  and  2020,  3,810,000  acres.  Program  B,  for  the  year 
1980,  3,529,000  acres;  2000,  3,999,000  acres;  and  2020,  4,305,000  acres. 
In  addition  to  these  needs,  forest  lands  satisfy  needs  for  wildlife  hab- 
itat, recreation,  and  environmental  purposes.  These  needs  are  discussed 
in  appropriate  sections  and  displayed  in  table  37. 


Other  Land 


This  categoiy  of  land  includes  farmsteads,  farm  roads,  feed  lots, 
ditch  banks,  fence  and  hedge  rows,  rural  nonfarm  residences,  investment 
tracts,  coastal  dimes,  marshes  not  used  for  grazing,  strip  mines,  borrow 
and  gravel  pits,  and  the  like.  In  1970,  48,000  acres  were  classed  as 
other  land.  Projected  needs,  which  are  the  same  for  both  Programs  A and 
B,  are  58,737  acres  in  1980;  46,580  acres  in  2000;  and  20,993  acres  in 
2020. 


Urban  and  Built-Up  Areas 

Urban  and  built-up  areas  in  WRPA  8 comprise  182,000  acres,  or  5 
percent  of  total  land  in  the  WRPA  (table  37).  This  proportion  is  great- 
er than  the  regional  average.  The  area  includes  30,900  acres  of  urban 
land  used  by  cities  of  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  and  151,100  acres  of 
land  used  by  cities  less  than  5,000  in  population  and  built-up  areas. 

The  relatively  high  amount  of  land  in  the  first  category  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  dominant  influence  of  the  City  of  Baton  Rouge,  which  has 
a population  of  188,520.  There  are  no  other  cities  in  the  WRPA  with  a 
population  greater  than  15,000.  The  second  category  contains  a high 
amount  of  suburban  land,  and  land  in  towns  of  less  than  5,000  population. 

Urban  land  used  by  cities  of  5,000  population  and  greater  is  broken 
down  into  five  categories  of  use  in  table  39.  This  breakdown  clearly 
shows  the  influence  of  Baton  Rouge  within  the  WRPA.  As  indicated,  the 
principal  category  is  residential,  encompassing  12,600  acres,  or  40.8 
percent  of  the  total.  This  percentage  is  lower  than  the  regional  ave- 
rage. The  streets  category  is  second,  with  9,800  acres,  which  is  higher 
than  normal.  Usually  when  streets  have  an  increased  share  of  total 
urban  land,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  public  land.  This  is  the  case  in 
WRPA  8. 

Table  39  contains  projected  land  use  needs  for  urban  and  built-up 
areas  in  WRPA  8 through  20*20.  Total  urban  and  built-up  areas  for  Pro- 
gram A will  increase  by  157,000  acres,  or  83  percent,  between  1970  and 
2020.  The  major  portion  of  this  increase  will  be  in  areas  with  popula- 
tions less  than  5,000  persons,  which  by  2020  will  be  291,200  acres. 
Remaining  needs  will  increase  by  10,900  acres  in  2020.  These  figures 
reflect  the  tendency  of  population  to  migrate  from  urban  to  suburban 
or  built-up  areas. 

The  five  use  categories  listed  under  urban  on  table  39  indicate 
that  residential  needs  by  2020  will  increase  by  only  4,700  acres,  which 
is  43  percent  of  total  projected  increase  in  urban  acreage.  Only  such 
land  use  categories  as  streets  increase  at  greater  rates  than  residen- 
tial land  needs. 
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Table  39  - Land  Use 
WRPA  8 

Distribution  of' 

t 

Urban  And 

Built-Up  / 

ire  as , 

1 tem 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Total  Urban  And  Bui  It -Up 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Program  A 

182,000 

206,000 

260,000 

335,000 

Program  B 

182,000 

222,000 

292,000 

380,000 

Built-Up  1/ 

Program  A 

151,100 

172,300 

222,400 

291 ,200 

Program  15 

151,100 

186,300 

250,700 

529,500 

Urban  2/ 

Program  A 

30,900 

33,700 

37,600 

41,800 

Program  B 

30,900 

35,700 

41,300 

50,500 

Res  idential 

Program  A 

12,600 

13,900 

15,500 

17,300 

Program  B 

12,600 

14,700 

17,000 

20,900 

Commercial 

Program  A 

1 ,300 

1 ,500 

1 ,700 

1 ,900 

Program  B 

1 ,300 

1 ,600 

1 ,900 

2,400 

Streets 

Program  A 

9,800 

10,500 

11,500 

12,600 

Program  B 

9,800 

11,100 

12,600 

15,100 

Industrial 

Progr;im  A 

3,000 

3,300 

3,800 

4,400 

Program  B 

3,000 

3,500 

4,200 

5,300 

Public 

Progr.am  A 

4,200 

4,500 

5,100 

5,600 

Program  B 

4,200 

4,800 

5,600 

6,800 

17  Includes  cities  less  tlwn  5,1)00  population. 
1/  Cities  having  5,000  or  more  inhabitants. 


Program  B projected  needs  are  also  included  in  table  39.  By  its 
nature,  Program  B projects  greater  needs  than  Program  A.  Urban  and 
built-up  area  needs  for  the  WRPA  are  expected  to  increase  from  182,000 
acres  in  1970  to  380,000  acres  by  2020,  an  increase  of  108.8  percent. 
Projected  needs  under  Program  B are  not  significantly  greater  than 
those  under  Program  A.  This  is  because  the  economy  of  the  area  under 
both  programs  is  more  similar.  Urban  needs  for  population  centers  of 
5,000  and  more  under  Program  B are  expected  to  increase  19,600  acres 
by  2020,  which  is  much  greater  than  the  projected  increase  under  Program 
A;  however,  other  areas  are  expected  to  grow  at  slower  rates,  a fact 
which  compensates  overall  growth. 

Land  use  categories  shown  under  urban  on  table  39  will  experience, 
for  the  most  part,  the  same  relative  increase  under  Program  B as  under 
Program  A.  Residential  needs  will  increase  by  the  greatest  amount  under 
Program  B,  jumping  from  12,600  acres  in  1970  to  20,900  in  2020.  For  the 
most  part,  land  needs  for  each  category  increase  by  amounts  necessary 
for  each  category  to  maintain  almost  identical  proportions  in  2020  as 
in  1970.  The  greatest  shift  in  share  involves  residential  and  street 
needs.  Residential  needs  are  projected  to  increase  from  40.8  percent 
in  1970  to  41.4  percent  in  2020,  while  street  needs  are  expected  to 
increase  from  31.7  percent  in  1970  to  29.9  percent  in  2020. 

Federal  Lands 

In  1970,  WRPA  8 contained  1,000  acres  of  federally  owned  land. 

The  acreage  is  made  up  of  administrative  sites  and  other  land  uses. 

Recreation 

WRPA  8 supports  a variety  of  recreation  uses.  There  are  73,080 
acres  of  lakes  within  the  WRPA  which  provide  boating  and  swimming.  In 
addition,  the  area  contains  4,862  miles  of  streams,  of  which  400  miles 
are  considered  suitable  for  high  quality  recreation  purposes.  All  of 
these  streams  are  suitable  in  character  for  some  type  of  recreation  use. 

Playing  outdoor  games  and  sports  is  a significant  recreation  acti- 
vity. There  are  353  acres  developed  for  games  such  as  golf,  tennis, 
football,  baseball,  and  sports  such  as  track. 

Almost  all  land  and  water  is  suitable  in  character  for  recreation, 
depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  person  or  persons  involved.  However, 
the  key  activities  are  camping,  picnicking,  swimming,  boating,  and  play- 
ing outdoor  games  and  sports.  The  1970  land  use  for  these  activities 
in  WRPA  8 was  2,200  acres.  Projected  needs  for  Program  A are  16,900 
acres  in  1980,  27,000  acres  in  2000,  and  42,800  acres  in  2020.  Program 
R needs  are  18,400  acres  in  1980;  30,800  acres  in  2000;  and  49,500  acres 
in  2020  (table  37) . 
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Fish  and  Wildlife 


Fish  and  wildlife  groups  in  WRPA  8 include  small  game,  big  game, 
waterfowl,  fur  animals,  fish,  and  other  wildlife.  Comnonly  hunted  small 
game  animals  in  the  area  include  squirrel,  bobwhite  quail,  mourning 
dove,  and  cottontail  rabbit. 

There  are  988,400  acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  forests  within  the 
WRPA.  These  forests  are  the  most  productive  wildlife  habitat  in  the 
area.  There  are  311,400  acres  of  upland  hardwood  forest  which  are  pro- 
ductive big  game  habitat  and  second  in  production  only  to  the  bottom- 
land hardwood  forests.  These  forests  constitute  high  quality  deer  and 
turkey  range.  There  are  274,540  acres  of  pine  hardwood  habitat  and 
690,800  acres  of  pine  habitat  in  the  WRPA.  Since  big  game  populations 
are  dependent  upon  suitable  habitat,  the  wildlife  resource  ranges  from 
excellent  in  the  bottomland  hardwood  forests  of  the  delta  to  poor  in  the 
pine  and  pine  hardwood  forests  of  the  northern  counties. 

Most  of  WRPA  8 falls  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  The  WRPA  is 
therefore  important  to  both  migrating  and  wintering  waterfowl.  There 
are  734,315  acres  classified  as  wetlands  which  constitute  important 
waterfowl  habitat  within  the  WRPA. 

Common  fur-bearing  animals  within  the  area  are  mink,  otter,  musk- 
rat, raccoon,  skunk,  beaver,  opossum,  foxes,  and  bobcat. 

Two  major  lakes  located  within  the  WRPA  provide  61,000  acres  of 
fishery  habitat.  In  addition,  there  are  57,000  acres  of  other  lake 
fishing  scattered  within  the  area.  There  are  400  miles  of  streams  in 
the  area  which  are  capable  of  supporting  a fishery  resource.  Water 
surface  use  and  needs  for  lake  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes 
are  discussed  in  Appendix  Q,  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

All  types  of  animals  not  considered  as  game,  fish,  or  fur -bearing 
animals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife.  Most  of  the  animals,  especi- 
ally birds,  are  important  in  satisfying  nonconsumptive  wildlife  uses. 
Many  species  of  non-game  wildlife  occur  in  WRPA  8 utilizing  a broad 
range  of  habitat. 

In  1970,  969,000  acres  in  WRPA  8 were  utilized  for  fish  and  wild- 
life. Projected  needs  for  Program  A are  3,658,000  acres  in  1980, 

4.687.000  acres  in  2000;  and  6,096,000  acres  in  2020.  Under  Program  B, 

3.941.000  acres  will  be  needed  in  1980;  5,243,000  acres  will  be  needed 
in  2000;  and  6,916,000  acres  will  be  needed  in  2020. 

Minerals 

In  WRPA  8 petroleum  or  natural  gas  is  produced  in  most  of  the 
parishes  in  Louisiana  and  in  Amite  County,  Miss.  Crude  oil  is  produced 
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mainly  in  the  western  part  of  the  area.  Natural  gas  is  also  recorded 
in  the  same  area. 

Sand  and  gravel  are  mined  generally  throughout  the  WRPA,  and  clay 
is  produced  in  five  parishes  in  Louisiana.  Lime  is  produced  in  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish,  La.,  and  salt  is  produced  in  Ascension  and  Iberville 
Parishes,  La. 

Presently,  3,800  acres  of  hind  are  used  for  mineral  production. 

For  Program  A,  the  future  need  is  for  4,500  acres  for  mineral  produc- 
tion in  1980;  6,000  acres  by  2000;  and  7,800  by  2020.  For  Program  R, 
4,900  acres  are  projected  to  be  needed  by  1980;  7,100  bv  2000;  and 
9,400  by  2020. 


Environmental 

Environmental  land  needs  consist  of  the  areas  occupied  by  unique 
botanical  systems,  hinds  bordering  lakes  or  streams  of  outstanding 
natural  beauty,  and  other  items.  These  resources  exist  now  and  are 
nonrenewable.  Therefore  the  1970,  1980,  2000,  and  2020  needs  are  of  the 
same  magnitude,  1,203,000  acres.  Composition  of  this  acreage  may  be 
found  in  Appendix  U,  The  Environment. 

So  i 1 s 

Soil  productivity  groups  for  this  Louisiana-Mississippi  Iv'RPA  were 
developed  from  three  land  resource  areas  - 131,  133,  and  134.  The 
largest  acreage  of  SPG's  in  Louisiana  is  made  up  of  SPG's  39,  41,  44, 

45,  47,  48,  53,  56,  and  58,  or  88  percent  of  the  Louisiana  total.  The 
largest  acreage  of  SPG's  in  Mississippi  is  made  up  of  62,  64,  67,  73, 
and  82,  or  75  percent  of  that  state's  total. 

The  distribution  by  state  and  soil  productivity  groups  is  shown 
in  table  38.  The  distribution  of  land  by  capability  classes  for  crop- 
land, pasture,  forest,  and  other  is  shown  in  table  40  and  figure  14. 


Table  40  - Agricultural  Land  by  Capability  Class,  1970,  WRPA  8 


Land  Total 

Capability  Agricultural 


Class 

Land 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

I 

132,831 

74,652 

45,031 

8,927 

4,221 

II 

910,085 

142,131 

279,747 

469,438 

18,769 

III 

1,086,220 

139,910 

232,466 

706,137 

7,707 

rv 

244,270 

15,928 

42,239 

184,941 

1,162 

Total 

I -IV 

2,373,406 

372,621 

599,483  1 

,369,443 

31,859 

V 

444,359 

4,233 

28,685 

410,156 

1,285 

VI 

129,233 

3,096 

17,780 

107,721 

636 

VII 

394,259 

3,050 

9,010 

376,653 

5,546 

VIII 

8,743 

0 

42 

27 

8,674 

Total 

V-VIII 

976,594 

10,379 

55,517 

894,557 

16,141 

Totals 

3,350,000 

383,0001/ 

655 ,000—/  2 

,264  ,000—/ 

48,000 

1/  Includes  pastured  cropland. 

7/  Includes  permanent  pasture  and  range. 

3/  Does  not  include  federal  forests.  Includes  pastured  forest 


Distri- 

bution 

Percent 

4.0 

27.2 

32.3 
7.3 


70.8 

13.3 

3.9 

11.8 
0.2 


29.2 

100.0 


I and. 
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CLASS  VIII 

CLASS  VII  9 000  ACRES 

394.000  ACRES  0 2 


LAND  SUITABLE  FOR  CONTINUOUS  CULTIVATION,  2 129.000  ACRES 
LAND  SUITABLE  FOR  OCCASIONAL  CULTIVATION  244.000  ACRES 
LAND  NOT  SUITED  FOR  CULTIVATION  976.000  ACRES 


LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  REGION 
COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY 

LAND  CAPABILITY  CLASSES 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  LAND 
WRPA  8 


FIGURE  14 


LAND  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  POTENTIAL 


Availability  of  Land  for  Development 

IVRPA  8 comprises  3,651,000  acres  of  land  and  water.  Of  this  amount, 
3,350,000  acres  are  classified  as  agricultural  land  as  defined  bv  the 
Conservation  Needs  Inventory.  Since  inventory  land  is  that  which  is 
considered  potentially  available  for  agricultural  use,  this  section  is 
concerned  with  only  the  inventory  portion  of  land. 

Cropland  Suitable  for  Regular  Cultivation 

The  1970  inventory  acreage  for  each  major  agricultural  land  use  by 
land  capability  classes  is  shown  in  table  40.  Conservation  needs  esti- 
mates indicate  that  372,621  acres  are  in  Classes  I through  IV,  which  are 
the  lands  deemed  suitable  for  row  crops  when  managed  within  their  capa- 
bilities. Of  this  amount,  74,652  acres  are  Class  I,  or  land  which  is 
suitable  for  continuous  cultivation  requiring  only  good  cultural  prac- 
tices; 142,131  acres  are  Class  II,  or  land  having  certain  limitations 
such  as  soil  slope  or  erosion  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  or 
require  moderate  conservation  treatment;  139,910  acres  are  Class  III, 
or  land  having  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  or 
require  special  conservation  practices;  and  15,928  acres  are  Class  IV, 
or  land  having  very  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of 
plants  or  require  very  special  conservation  treatment. 

In  addition,  10,379  acres  ate  in  Classes  V through  VIII  and  are  not 
suitable  for  use  as  cropland  due  largely  to  slope  conditions  or  unfa\  r- 
able  soils.  Thus,  of  the  383,000  acres  of  cropland,  19  percent  is 
adapted  to  very  intensive  cultivation,  37  percent  to  intensive,  37  per- 
cent to  moderate,  4 percent  to  limited,  and  3 percent  is  not  recommended 
for  cultivation  at  all. 

Potential  for  Shift  from  Grassland  to  Cropland 

Additional  areas  shown  by  1 and  capability  estimates  as  being  sus- 
ceptible and  feasible  for  development  as  cropland  consist  of  557,244 
acres  of  grassland  pasture.  Much  of  this  acreage  could  be  put  into 
cultivation  by  simply  turning  under  the  sod.  The  balance  would  require 
the  application  of  drainage  or  erosion  control  practices  and,  in  some 
instances,  clearing  of  timber  and  brush.  Of  the  557,244  acres  suitable 
for  cultivation,  45,031  acres  are  Class  I;  279,747  acres  are  Class  II; 
232,466  acres  are  Class  III. 

Development  of  suitable  grass  1 and  into  cropland  and  its  incorpora- 
tion into  the  cropping  system  might  take  several  years.  The  increasing 
demand  for  additional  products  will  influence  the  conversion.  The  con- 
version of  pasture  to  crops  would  reduce  the  acreage  available  to  pas- 
ture unless  additional  hind  was  diverted  to  pasture  from  some  other  use. 
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Potential  for  Shift  of  Forest  to  Cropland 

If  cleared  and  properly  cultivated,  8,927  acres  not  in  generally 
level  and  fertile  forest  would  make  Class  I cropland.  Another  469,438 
acres  are  suitable  for  regular  cultivation  as  Class  II  cropland  if 
simple  erosion  control  practices  are  followed,  and  if  the  fertility 
level  is  raised  by  adding  fertilizers  or  other  soil  amendments.  An 
additional  706,137  acres  of  forest  can  be  converted  into  Class  III  crop- 
land with  permanent  cultivation,  but  special  erosion  control  and  soil 
management  practices  would  be  required.  Here  in  the  aggregate  are 
1,184,502  acres  of  forest  that  could  be  converted  to  cropland. 

The  new  areas  of  land  suitable  for  farming  that  could  be  brought 
into  cultivation  primarily  by  clearing  forests  and  installation  of 
necessary  drainage  systems  are  quite  large.  Much  of  the  undeveloped 
wetland  that  is  physically  feasible  to  develop  for  farming  requires 
both  drainage  and  clearing. 

WRPA  8,  with  its  acreage  of  suitable  land,  is  well  adapted  for 
production  of  food  and  feed  crops. 

Potential  for  Shift  of  Cropland  to  Grassland  and  Forest 

Partly  offsetting  the  potential  for  shift  of  grassland  and  forests 
to  cropland  are  10,379  acres  of  cropland  that  are  best  suited  to  grass- 
kind  and  forests.  This  is  mainly  land  which  has  so  much  slope  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  continuous  sod  or  forests. 

Other  Land 

Other  land  comprises  48,000  acres  in  WRPA  8.  Other  land  is  defined 
as  all  agricultural  land  not  classified  as  cropland,  pasture  and  range, 
or  forest  and  woodland.  This  land  use  includes  acreages  devoted  to 
farmsteads,  farm  roads,  ditch  banks,  feed  lots,  fence  and  hedge  rows, 
nonfarm  residences,  investment  tracts,  coastal  dunes,  marshes  not  used 
for  grazing,  strip  mines,  and  borrow  and  gravel  pits.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  describe  desirable  physical  land  use  changes  by  capability 
classes  due  to  the  diversity  of  uses  made  of  this  land. 
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W R P A 9 
DESCRIPTION 


WRPA  9 is  located  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  region  and  in  the 
southwest  portion  of  Louisiana.  This  WRPA  contains  approximately  8.5 
million  acres  of  land  and  water  area  or  about  13,296  square  miles. 

There  are  four  major  drainage  areas  within  the  WRPA  that  drain 
directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  are  the  Calcasieu  River,  the 
Mennentau  River,  the  Vermilion  River,  and  Bayou  Techc,  and  the  area 
that  drains  into  the  Atchafalava  River. 

The  topography  of  tire  area  is  flat  to  slightly  rolling,  ranging 
from  the  coastal  marshes  through  the  coastal  prairies  to  the  rolling 
coastal  plains. 

The  climate  is  mild  to  hot,  with  an  average  annual  temperature  of 
69°  F.  The  average  length  of  growing  season  is  about  270  days,  ranging 
from  240  to  300  days  from  nortlr  to  south.  The  normal  annual  percipita- 
tion  is  about  60  inches,  with  little  variation  throughout  the  area. 


I AMD  USE 


Cropland 

The  1970  cropland  use  in  WRPA  9 is  estimated  at  1,827,000  acres 
(table  41).  The  entire  1,827,000  acres  were  essential  for  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  in  1970.  The  available  acreage  of  soils  by  soil  producti- 
vity groups  (SPG's)  is  shown  in  table  42.  The  description  of  the  Sl’G’s 
is  presented  in  the  regional  summary.  The  physical  quantity  of  agri- 
cultural products  accruing  from  the  WRPA  for  the  year  1970  ;md  the 
projected  requirements  for  1980,  2000,  and  2020  are  presented  in  the 
F.conom  i es  \ppend  i x . 

Projected  cropland  needs  are  presented  in  table  41.  Program  A 
needs  arc  2,853,000  acres  in  1980;  2,877,000  acres  in  2000;  and  2,862,000 
acres  in  2020. 

Program  B needs  are  2,853,000  acres  in  1980;  3,026,000  acres  in 
2000;  and  3,098,000  acres  in  2020.  Needs  in  1980  for  both  Programs  A 
.and  B arc  the  same  because  of  the  assumption  made  concerning  the  deriva- 
tion of  Program  B food  and  fiber  requirements.  No  changes  were  made  if 
the  region's  growth  rate  in  production  exceeded  the  average  for  the 
United  States.  Such  was  the  case  between  1970  and  1980;  however, 
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Tabic  II  - Current  Land  Use  And  Projected  Land  Needs  For  Specific  Uses,  WUl'A  9 


1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

1 tem 

Prog  ram 

Use 

Needs 

Needs 

Needs 

TVc  res 

Acres 

V res 

\cres 

Crop 1 and 

A 

1 ,827,000 

2,853,000 

2 ,8777000 

2,867,000 

R 

1 ,827,000 

2 ,853,000 

3,026,000 

3,098,000 

Pasture 

Pasture 

A 

911,000  1' 

'",000 

1 ,042 ,000 

1 ,393,000 

B 

911,000 

"",000 

1 ,119,000 

1 ,496,000 

Pastured  Crop  hind 

A 

749,000 

954 ,000 

1 ,278,000 

1 ,710,000 

B 

749,000 

954  ,000 

1 ,374 ,000 

1 ,830, 000 

Pastured  Forest 

A 

383,000 

193,000 

661 ,000 

883,000 

B 

383,000 

493,000 

"10,000 

949,000 

Total  Pasture 

A 

2,043,000 

2,224,000 

2,981 ,000 

3,986,000 

B 

2,043,000 

2,224,000 

3,203,000 

4,281  ,000 

Forest 

A 

3,442,000  “/ 

4 ,446,000 

4,780,000 

1,135,000 

B 

3,442,000 

4,757,000 

5,258,000 

5, '00, 000 

Other 

A 

807,000  1/ 

734,000 

"52,000 

787,000 

B 

80', 000 

734,000 

752,000 

787,000 

Urban 

A 

236,000 

243,000 

271  ,000 

314,000 

B 

236,000 

260,000 

307  ,000 

352,000 

Small  hater 

A 

138,000 

* 

B 

138,000 

large  hater  4/ 

A 

400,000 

- 

B 

400,000 

Total 

A 

8,510,000 

B 

8,510,000 

* 

Recreation  ■” 

A 

3,000 

21 ,000 

30,000 

42,000 

B 

3,000 

23,000 

34  ,000 

49,000 

Fish  6 Wildlife 

A 

1,889,000 

4 ,503,000 

5,091 ,000 

5,932,000 

B 

1,889,000 

4 ,818,000 

5,767,000 

6, '09, 000 

Minerals  5/ 

\ 

3,000 

1 1 ,000 

16,000 

24,000 

B 

',000 

1 1 ,000 

18,000 

26,000 

Flnvironmental 

A 

1 , 855 , 000 

1,855,000 

1,855,000 

1 ,855,000 

B 

1,855,000 

1,855,000 

1 ,855,000 

1 ,855,000 

1 / Pasture  and  range  land. 

2 ' Includes  pastured  forest  land,  forested  wetlands,  and  372,000  acres  ot  Federal  I a ■ t 
1 ands . 

3/  Includes  lands  (predominately  marsh)  not  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Needs  for  wetlands 
are  included  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  category. 

I Needs  for  water  surface  area  are  developed  in  various  appendixes  and  suanaritod  in 
\ppendix  T,  Plan  Formulation. 

5/  Under  agricultural  and  forestry  definition  of  land  uses,  these  acreages  arc  nulti  use 
with  other  land  use  categories. 


Table  42  - Land  Classification,  CNI  Data,  By  Soil  Productivity 
Group,  1970,  WRPA  9 

State  And  Total 


Soil  Productivity  Agricultural 


Group 

Land 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Louisiana 

39 

34,238 

19,661 

11,275 

0 

3,302 

40 

40,146 

32,643 

4,839 

536 

2,128 

41 

112,680 

68,335 

36,156 

3,082 

5,107 

42 

6 ,963 

1,575 

4,974 

414 

0 

43 

178,962 

125,709 

42,439 

6,838 

3,976 

44 

352,264 

178,367 

91,630 

74,072 

8,195 

45 

647,576 

262,534 

64,306 

309,734 

11,002 

46 

21,432 

11,745 

0 

6,259 

3,428 

47 

2,508,302 

1,733,065 

197,073 

539,564 

38,600 

48 

7,353 

1,763 

4,096 

1,109 

385 

49 

1,070,940 

106,656 

64,805 

894,263 

5,216 

50 

16,939 

0 

7,249 

9,690 

0 

51 

63,447 

3,776 

1,689 

57,982 

0 

52 

99,290 

20,685 

64,406 

7,563 

6 ,636 

53 

442,192 

8,981 

14,614 

418,378 

219 

54 

134,494 

505 

7,511 

125,019 

1,459 

55 

7,258 

0 

0 

7,258 

0 

56 

422,955 

0 

16,388 

406,068 

499 

58 

1,196,569 

0 

277,550 

202,171 

716,848 

]/ 

!/  3/ 

TOTAL 

7,364,000 

2,576,000- 

911 ,000- 

-$,070,000- 

807,000 

1/  Includes  pastured  cropland. 

7/  Includes  permanent  pasture  and  range. 

3/  Does  not  include  federal  forest  lands.  Includes  pastured  forest  land. 


between  1980  and  2000  and  between  2000  and  2020,  the  growth  rate  of  the 
region  was  below  that  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  difference  in  the 
growth  rate  (approximately  7 percent)  was  used  to  adjust  the  food  and 
fiber  requirements  in  the  year  2000  and  the  year  2020.  The  resulting 
requirements  were  then  translated  into  cropland  needs  and  are  conse- 
quently higher  than  for  Program  A. 
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Sugarcane  is  one  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  crops  in  IVRPA  9 


Pasture 


The  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  an  import;mt 
part  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  IVRPA  9. 


At  the  present  time  (1970),  there  arc  2,043,000  acres  of  land  uti- 
lized for  the  grazing  of  livestock  within  the  area.  Of  this,  911,000 
acres  is  permanent  pasture,  including  grazed  marshlands.  The  remaining 
acreage  is  made  up  of  749,000  acres  of  pastured  cropland  and  383,000 
acres  of  pastured  forest  land  (table  41). 


Land  management  for  pasture  varies  from  very  intense  on  permanent 
type  pasture,  which  generally  requires  annual  fertilization,  weed  con- 
trol, and  rotation  grazing,  to  practically  no  management  (except  proper 
grazing)  as  on  grazed  marshland. 


Primarily,  there  arc  two  types  of  land  used  for  pasture- -summer 
and  winter  pastures  and  grazed  marshland.  Summer  pastures  generally 
utilize  introduced  perennial  grasses  and  legumes  while  winter  pastures 
utilize  annuals  such  as  oats,  winter  wheat,  ryegrass,  and  legumes,  as 
well  as  perennials  such  as  tall  fescue.  Grazed  marshland  is  managed 
for  the  adapted  native  grasses. 


The  principal  use  of  pasture  is  the  production  of  beef  cattle. 
Dairying  is  second  in  importance  and  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry  produc- 
tion are  minor  uses. 

The  projected  needs  for  pasture  and  other  forage -producing  lands 
for  Program  A are:  year  1980,  2,224,000  acres;  year  2000,  2,981,000 

acres;  and  year  2020,  3,986,000  acres. 

For  Program  R,  the  projected  needs  are:  year  1980,  2,224,000 

acres;  year  2000,  3,203,000  acres;  and  for  2020,  4,281,000  acres 
(table  41) . 


Forest 

Commercial  forest  kind  within  WRPA  9 presently  amounts  to  3,442,000 
acres,  or  about  40  percent  of  the  total  land  area.  This  area  of  commer- 
cial forest  land  includes  an  aggregate  of  5,-17,000  acres  of  privately 
owned  and  225,000  acres  of  federally  owned  forests.  National  Forest 
System  lands  comprise  about  79  percent  of  all  the  federal  commercial 
forest  land.  The  remaining  21  percent  is  in  Fort  Polk  Army  Reservat ion . 

The  forests  of  WRPA  9 have  been  typed  into  six  major  forest  classi- 
fications which  represent  a broad  spectrum  of  softwood  ;ind  hardwood 
resources.  The  most  common  types  are  loblol ly-shortleaf  pine  and  oak- 


Oak-gioT-  cypress  forests  in  WRPA  9 
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gum-cypress.  Southern  pine  types,  which  include  loblol ly-shortleaf  and 
longleaf-slash  pine,  account  for  42  percent  of  the  forests  within  the 
WRPA.  Oak -gum -cypress  type  occupies  31  percent  of  the  forested  area. 
Loblolly-shortleaf  pine  forests  are  found  throughout  the  WRPA. 
Longleaf-slash  pine  forests  occur  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
area,  and  oak-pine  occurs  in  the  northwestern  portion.  Oak-gum-cypress 
and  elm-ash-cottonwood  forests  are  found  along  the  floodplains  of  major 
streams  and  a small  amount  of  oak-hickory  type  is  found  along  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  WRPA. 

The  present  condition  of  the  forest  resource  in  WRPA  9 ranges  from 
poor  in  the  hardwood  forests  to  good  in  the  pine  forests.  Most  forest 
management  has  been  directed  to  the  pine  and  pine  hardwood  forests, 
leaving  the  hardwood  forests  in  a relatively  poor  unmanaged  condition. 

The  forests  produce  a variety  of  products,  with  lumber  and  woodpulp 
being  the  most  important.  There  are  presently  12  sawmills,  2 woodpulp 
mills,  7 wood-preserving  plants,  and  3 veneer  plants  within  the  WRPA. 

Future  needs  for  forest  l:md  to  meet  the  demand  for  forest  products 
are  as  follows:  Program  A,  for  the  year  1980,  4,446,000  acres;  2000, 

4.780.000  acres;  and  2020,  5,135,000  acres.  Program  B,  for  the  vear 
1980,  4,757,000  acres;  2000,  5,258,000  acres;  and  2020,  5,700,000  acres. 
In  addition  to  these  needs,  forest  lands  satisfy  needs  for  wildlife 
habitat,  recreation,  and  environmental  purposes.  These  needs  are  dis- 
cussed in  appropriate  sections  and  displayed  in  table  41. 

Other  Land 

In  1970,  807,000  acres  in  WRPA  9 were  classed  as  other  land.  Pro- 
jected needs  for  this  category  of  land  use  are  734,000  acres  in  1980; 

752.000  acres  in  2000;  and  787,000  acres  in  2020. 

Urban  and  Built-Up  Areas 

Urban  and  built-up  areas  in  WRPA  9 comprise  236,000  acres,  or  2.8 
percent  of  total  land  in  the  WRPA  (table  41).  This  proportion  is  less 
than  the  regional  average.  The  area  includes  42,300  acres  of  urban 
land  used  by  cities  of  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  and  193,700  acres  of 
land  used  by  cities  with  less  than  5,000  population  and  built-up  areas. 
The  relatively  high  amount  of  land  in  the  first  category  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  presence  of  three  cities  in  the  WRPA  with  populations 
greater  than  25,000:  Lafayette,  Lake  Charles,  and  New  Iberia,  La. 

There  are  presently  6,800  acres  of  land  in  cities  with  populations  of 

15.000  to  24,999;  and  there  arc  presently  17,500  acres  of  land  in  cities 
of  5,000  to  14,999  in  population. 

Residentially  oriented  land  in  urban  centers  with  5,000  or  more 
inhabitants  (residential  and  streets  usages)  account  for  37,800  acres, 
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or  more  than  75  percent,  of  the  total  land  in  these  areas.  This  is  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  population  in  WRPA  9 
is  concentrated  in  areas  greater  than  5,000  in  population.  Of  the 
other  three  classes  of  use,  public  land  is  presently  the  largest,  with 

5.300  acres;  and  commercial  acreage  is  the  smallest,  with  2,300  acres. 

Table  43  contains  projected  land  use  needs  under  Program  A for 
urban  and  built-up  areas  in  WRPA  9 through  2020.  As  indicated,  total 
urbcin  and  built-up  areas  will  increase  by  78,000  acres,  or  33  percent 
between  1970  and  2020.  The  bulk  of  this  increase  will  be  in  cities 
with  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  in  size  and  in  built-up  areas  which  by 
2020  will  occupy  249,800  acres.  This  is  56,100  acres  greater  than 
present  usage.  Urban  needs  for  cities  with  populations  of  5,000  and 
greater  will  increase  by  21,900  acres  by  2020. 

Of  the  21,900  acres  of  larger  urban  areas  projected  for  2020  under 
Program  A,  10,400  acres  will  be  needed  for  residential  usage.  Street 
needs  by  2020  will  increase  by  5,500  acres.  These  two  increases  cause 
a slight  shift  in  the  share  of  urban  land,  tore  than  75  percent  of 
urban  acreage  is  now  in  these  two  classes;  by  2020  that  percentage  will 
be  75  percent.  Commercial,  industrial,  and  public  land  needs  gain  from 
this  slight  shift  in  land  usage. 

Program  B projected  needs  to  the  year  2020  are  also  included  in 
table  43.  By  its  nature,  Program  B projects  greater  needs  than  Program 
A.  Urban  and  built-up  area  needs  for  the  WRPA  are  expected  to  increase 
from  236,000  acres  in  1970  to  352,000  acres  by  2020,  an  increase  of 
49.2  percent.  Urban  needs  for  centers  of  population  of  5,000  and  great- 
er will  represent  26.5  percent  of  projected  total  urban  and  built-up 
area  needs.  Such  an  increase  represents  a very  great  shift  in  the 
composition  of  urban  and  built-up  land. 

Under  Program  B,  there  will  be  little  shift  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  five  listed  kind  use  subcategories,  as  indicated  in 
table  43.  Residential  needs  will  be  43,900  acres;  streets,  servitudes, 
and  rights-of-way  needs  will  be  26,100  acres;  public  land  needs  will  be 

72.300  acres;  industrial  needs  will  be  6,000  acres;  and  commercial  needs 
will  be  5,100  acres. 


Federal  Lands 

At  the  present  time,  WRPA  9 contains  372,000  acres  of  federally 
owned  land.  National  Forest  ownership  covers  177,000  acres  of  the  area. 
The  remaining  195,000  acres  is  made  up  of  National  Parks,  National  Wild- 
life Refuges,  Corps  of  Engineers'  flood  gates,  military  bases,  and  ad- 
ministrative sites.  Of  the  total  federal  land,  225,000  acres  are  in 
forest  and  147,000  acres  are  nonforest.  Most  of  the  nonforest  acreage 
is  in  Sabine  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (143,000  acres  of  marshland] . 
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Table  43  - Land 
WRPA 

Use 

9 

Distribution  of 

Urban  And 

Bui It -Up  Areas, 

Item 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Total  Urban  And  Built-Up 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Program  A 

236,000 

243,000 

271  ,000 

314,000 

Program  B 

236,000 

260,000 

307,000 

352,000 

Built-Up  y 

Program  A 

193,700 

195,900 

215,400 

249,800 

Program  B 

193,700 

208,200 

234 ,900 

258,600 

Urban  2/ 

Program  A 

42,300 

47,100 

55,600 

64,200 

Program  B 

42,300 

51 ,800 

72,100 

93,400 

Residential 

Program  A 

19,600 

21 ,900 

25,900 

30,000 

Program  B 

19,600 

24 ,100 

33,700 

43,900 

Commercial 

Program  A 

2,300 

2,500 

3,000 

3,500 

Program  B 

2,300 

2,800 

4,000 

5,100 

Streets 

Program  A 

12,300 

13,600 

15,700 

17,800 

Program  B 

12,300 

15,100 

20,600 

26,100 

Industrial 

Program  A 

2,800 

3 , 1 00 

3,800 

4,400 

Program  B 

2,800 

3,300 

4,600 

6,000 

!*ubl  ic 


Program  A 
Program  B 


5,300 

5,300 


6,000 

6,500 


7.200 

9.200 


8,500 

12,300 


Recreation  ' 


WRPA  9 supports  a variety  of  recreation  uses.  Three  State  Parks 
provide  land  and  water  areas  for  camping,  picnicking,  boating,  swinming, 
hiking,  nature  studies,  and  outdoor  games  and  sports. 

There  are  399,529  acres  of  large  lakes  within  the  WRPA  which  pro- 
vide water  areas  for  boating  and  swinming.  In  addition,  the  area  con- 
tains 9,775  miles  of  streams,  of  which  928  miles  are  considered  suitable 
for  high  quality  recreation  purposes.  All  of  these  streams  are  suitable 
in  character  for  some  type  of  recreation  use. 

The  Kisatchie  National  Forest  has  177,000  acres  available  for  dis- 
persed recreation  use.  There  are  three  recreation  areas  in  this  forest 
developed  for  picnicking,  camping,  swimming,  boating,  hiking,  bird 
watching,  and  playing  outdoor  games  and  sports. 

Playing  outdoor  games  and  sports  is  a significant  recreation  acti- 
vity. There  are  370  acres  developed  for  games  such  as  golf,  tennis, 
football,  baseball,  and  sports  such  as  track.  Almost  all  land  and  water 
is  suitable  in  character  for  recreation,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the 
person  or  persons  involved.  However,  the  key  activities  are  camping, 
picnicking,  swimming,  boating,  and  playing  outdoor  games  and  sports. 

The  1970  land  use  for  these  activities  in  WRPA  9 is  3,400  acres.  Pro- 
jected needs  for  Program  A are  21,000  acres  in  1980;  29,800  acres  in 
2000;  and  42,200  acres  in  2020.  Program  R needs  are  22,700  acres  in 
1980;  34,200  acres  in  2000;  and  48,600  acres  in  2020  (table  41). 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

Fish  and  wildlife  groups  in  WRPA  9 include  small  game,  big  game, 
waterfowl,  fur  animals,  fish,  and  other  wildlife.  Commonly  hunted 
small  game  animals  in  the  area  include  squirrel,  bobwhite  quail,  mourn- 
ing dove,  and  cottontail  rabbit. 

There  are  1,323,900  acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  forests  within  the 
WRPA.  High  soil  fertility,  abundant  mast,  and  adequate  water  make  these 
forests  productive  wildlife  habitat.  There  are  233,800  acres  of  upland 
hardwood  forest  which  are  productive  big  game  habitat  and  second  in 
production  only  to  the  hot tom  hind  hardwood  forests.  These  forests  con- 
stitute high  quality  deer  and  turkey  range.  There  are  419,400  acres  of 
pine  hardwood  habitat  and  1,464,600  acres  of  pine  habitat  in  the  WRPA. 
Since  big  game  populations  are  dependent  upon  suitable  habitat,  the 
wildlife  resource  ranges  from  excellent  in  the  bottomland  hardwood 
forests  of  the  delta  to  poor  in  the  pine  and  pine  hardwood  forests  of 
the  northern  counties. 

Most  of  WRPA  9 falls  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  The  WRPA  is,  there- 
fore, important  to  both  migrating  and  wintering  waterfowl.  There  are 


Wetlands  in  W'RPA  9 


Common  fur-bearing  animals  within  the  area  are  mink,  otter,  muskrat, 
nutria,  raccoon,  skunk,  heaver,  opossum,  foxes,  and  bobcat. 


Pour  major  lakes  located  within  the  W'RPA  provide  140,000  acres  ot 
fishery  habitat.  In  addition,  there  are  398,000  acres  of  other  lake 
fishing  scattered  within  the  area.  There  are  928  miles  ot  streams  in 
the  area  which  are  capable  of  supporting  a fishery  resource.  Water 
surface  use  and  needs  for  lake  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes 
are  discussed  in  Appendix  Q,  Fish  and  Wildlife. 


All  types  of  ;mimals  not  considered  as  game,  tish,  or  tur-bcaring 
animals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife.  Most  of  the  animals,  espe- 
cially birds,  are  important  in  satisfying  nonconsumptive  wildlife  uses 
Many  rare  or  endangered  species  such  as  the  wolf,  osprey,  alligators, 
and  bald  eagle  arc  found  here. 


The  1970  area  utilized  for  fish  and  wildlife  was  1,889,000  acres. 
Projected  needs  for  Program  A are  4,503,000  acres  in  1980;  5,091,000 
acres  in  2000;  and  5,972,000  acres  in  2020.  Program  B needs  are 


1,079,972  acres  classified  as  wetlands  which  constitute  important  water- 
fowl  habitat  within  the  W'RPA. 


4,818,000  acres  in  1980;  5,767,000  acres  in  2000,  and  6, "09, 000  acres 
in  2020  (table  11). 

Minerals 

Crude  oil  and  natural  gas  are  produced  in  all  parishes  in  H'RI’A  9. 
Offshore  production  has  become  particularly  important  in  recent  years. 
This  area  was  the  leading  producer  of  natural  gas  in  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi Region  in  the  late  1960 's.  In  the  past,  about  2"  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  produced  in  this  region  was  recovered  in  KRPA  9. 

Both  salt  and  sulfur  are  mined  in  the  area.  Salt  resources  are 
almost  unlimited.  Cement  ;md  lime  are  also  produced.  Sand,  gravel, 
clay,  and  stone  (shell)  are  all  mined  in  most  of  the  area. 

At  present  there  are  6,500  acres  of  land  used  for  mineral  produc- 
tion in  IVRPA  9.  In  the  future  for  Program  A it  is  projected  that  10,600 
acres  will  be  needed  for  mineral  production  in  1980;  16,400  acres  by 
year  2000;  and  25,600  acres  by  year  2020.  Tor  Program  B the  need  is 
expected  to  be  11,000  acres  by  1980;  1~,500  acres  by  2000;  ;ind  25,600 
acres  by  2020. 


Env  i ronmenta  1 

Hnv i ronmental  land  needs  consist  of  the  areas  occupied  by  unique 
botanical  systems,  lands  bordering  lakes  or  streams  of  outstanding  natu- 
ral beauty,  ;md  other  items.  These  resources  exist  now  and  are  non- 
renewable.  Therefore  the  19"0,  1980,  2000,  and  2020  needs  are  of  the 
same  magnitude,  1,855,000  acres.  Composition  of  this  acreage  may  be 
found  in  Appendix  U. 


Soils 

Soil  productivity  groups  for  this  Louisiana  planning  area  were 
developed  from  five  land  resource  areas  - 151,  155,  154,  150,  and  151. 
The  largest  acreage  of  SPC's  is  made  up  of  SPC's  44,  45,  4",  49,  55,  56, 
;ind  58,  or  90  percent  of  the  total. 

The  distribution  by  soil  productivity  groups  is  shown  in  table  42. 
Die  distribution  of  land  by  capability  classes  for  cropland,  pasture, 
forest,  and  other  is  shown  in  table  44  and  figure  15. 

The  production  requirements  or  needs  for  agricultural  commodities 
for  Programs  A and  B for  1970  and  for  future  time  frames  1980,  2000, 
and  2020  are  shown  in  Appendix  B,  Economics. 
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Table  44  - Agricultural  Land  by  Capability  Class,  1970,  WRPA  9 


Land  Total 


Capability 

Class 

Agricultural 

Land 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

Distri- 

bution 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

I 

296,385 

202,167 

71 ,071 

11,686 

11,461 

4.0 

11 

1,131,156 

392,699 

180,118 

538,986 

19,353 

15.4 

III 

3,288,641 

1,771,323 

359,976 

1,103,511 

53,831 

44.6 

IV 

456,505 

198,142 

28,388 

226,812 

3,163 

6.2 

Total 

I -IV 

5,172,687 

2,564,331 

639,553 

1,880,995 

87,808 

70.2 

V 

885,329 

11,178 

32,704 

834,257 

7,190 

12.0 

VI 

121,941 

491 

9,959 

109,033 

2,458 

1.7 

VII 

589,971 

0 

228,784 

244,488 

116,699 

8.0 

VIII 

594,072 

0 

0 

1,227 

592,845 

8.1 

Total 

V-VI I I 

2,191 ,313 

11  ,669 

271,447 

1 ,189,005 

719,192 

29.8 

Totals 

7,364,000 

2,576,000l/ 

911,0001/ 

3,070,0001/ 

807,000 

100.0 

Tf  Includes  pastured  cropland. 

2/  Includes  permanent  pasture  and  r;inge. 

3/  Does  not  include  federal  forests.  Includes  pastured  forest  hind. 
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CLASS  VIII 


LAND  SUITABLE  FOR  CONT'NUOUS  CULTIVATION  4 716  000  ACRES 
LAND  SU  'TABLE  E OR  OC  C AS  O N A l ULTiVAT'ON  45  ’ 000  ACRES 


LAND  NOT  SUITED  FOR  CULTIVATION  2 191  000  ACRES 


LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  REGION 
COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY 

LAND  CAPABILITY  CLASSES 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  LAND 
WRPA  9 


FIGURE  15 


I AND  RDSOURCi:  D!  ATLOPMLNT  POTLNTI AL 


Availability  of  Land  for  Development 

1VRPA  9 comprises  8,510,000  acres  of  land  and  water.  Of  this  amount, 
7,364,000  acres  are  classified  as  agricultural  land  as  defined  by  the 
Conservation  Needs  Inventory.  The  inventory  acreage  was  obtained  by 
subtracting  372,000  acres  of  federal  land,  236,000  acres  of  urban  and 
built-up  areas,  and  538,000  acres  of  water  from  the  total  area.  Since 
inventory  land  is  that  which  is  considered  potentially  available  for 
agricultural  use,  this  section  is  concerned  only  with  the  inventory 
portion  of  land.  Approximately  815,000  acres  of  land  and  water  in  this 
WRPA  (almost  10  percent  of  the  total)  are  located  in  the  Atehafalava 
Basin  floodwavs  which  restricts  its  use  for  some  purposes. 

Cropland  Suitable  for  Regular  Cultivation 

The  inventory  acreage  for  each  major  agricultural  land  use  by  land 
capability  classes  is  shown  in  table  44.  Conservation  needs  estimates 
indicate  that  2,564,331  acres  are  in  Classes  I through  1Y  which  are  the 
lands  deemed  suitable  for  row  crops  when  managed  within  their  capabili- 
ties. Of  this  amount,  202,167  acres  arc  Class  1,  or  land  which  is  suit- 
able for  continuous  cultivation  requiring  only  good  cultural  practices; 
392,699  acres  arc  Class  II,  or  land  having  certain  limitations  such  as 
soil  slope  or  erosion  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  or  require 
moderate  conservation  treatment;  1,771,323  acres  are  Class  111,  or  land 
having  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  or  require 
special  conservation  practices;  ;uul  198,142  acres  are  Class  IV,  or  land 
having  very  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  plants  or 
require  very  special  conservation  treatment. 

In  addition,  11,669  acres  are  in  Classes  V through  YI II  and  arc 
not  suitable  for  use  as  cropland  due  largely  to  slope  conditions  or 
unfavorable  soils.  Thus  of  the  2,576,000  acres  of  cropland,  8 percent 
is  adapted  to  very  intensive  cultivation,  15  percent  to  intensive,  68 
percent  to  moderate,  8 percent  to  limited,  and  less  than  1 percent  is 
not  recommended  for  cultivation  at  all. 

Potential  for  Shift  from  Grassland  to  Cropland 

Additional  areas  shown  by  land  capability  estimates  as  being  sus- 
ceptible ;md  feasible  for  development  as  cropland  consist  of  611,165 
acres  of  grassland  pasture.  Much  of  this  acreage  could  be  put  into 
cultivation  by  simply  turning  under  the  sod.  The  balance  would  require 
the  application  of  drainage  or  erosion  control  practices  and  in  some 
instances  clearing  of  timber  and  brush.  Of  the  611,165  acres  suitable 
for  cultivation,  71,071  acres  are  Class  I,  180,118  acres  are  Class  11, 
and  359,976  acres  are  Class  III. 
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Development  of  suitable  grassland  into  cropland  and  its  incorpora- 
tion into  the  cropping  system  might  take  several  years.  The  increasing 
demand  for  additional  products  will  influence  the  conversion.  The  con- 
version of  pasture  to  crops  would  reduce  the  acreage  available  to  pas- 
ture unless  additional  land  was  diverted  to  pasture  from  some  other  use. 

Potential  for  Shift  of  Forest  to  Crop  hind 

If  cleared  md  properly  cultivated,  11,686  acres  now  in  generally 
level  ;md  fertile  forest  would  make  Class  1 cropland.  Another  538,986 
acres  are  suitable  for  regular  cultivation  as  Class  II  cropland,  if 
simple  erosion  control  practices  are  followed,  and  if  the  fertility 
level  is  raised  by  adding  fertilizers  or  other  soil  amendments.  An  add- 
itional 1,103,511  acres  of  forest  can  be  converted  into  Class  III  crop- 
land with  permanent  cultivation,  but  special  erosion  control  and  soil 
management  practices  would  be  required.  Here  in  the  aggregate  are 
1,654,183  acres  of  forest  that  could  be  converted  to  cropland. 

l'he  new  areas  of  hind  suitable  for  fanning  that  could  be  brought 
into  cultivation  primarily  by  clearing  forests  ;md  installation  of  nec- 
essary drainage  systems  are  quite  large.  Much  of  the  undeveloped  wet- 
land that  is  physically  feasible  to  develop  for  fanning  requires  both 
d ra i nage  and  c 1 ea  r i ng . 

WRPA  9,  with  its  acreage  of  suitable  land,  is  well  adapted  for  pro- 
duction of  food  and  feed  crops. 

Potential  for  Shift  of  Cropland  to  Grassland  and  Forest 

Partly  offsetting  the  potential  for  shift  of  grassland  ;md  forests 
to  cropland  is  11,669  acres  of  cropland  that  are  best  suited  to  grass- 
land and  forests.  This  is  mainly  land  which  has  so  much  slope  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  continuous  sod  or  forests. 

Other  Land 

Other  land  comprises  80", 000  acres  in  WRPA  9.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  describe  desirable  physical  land  use  changes  by  capability  classes 
due  to  the  diversity  of  uses  made  of  this  land. 
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W R P A 10 


DESCRIPTION 

WRPA  10  is  located  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  region.  It  is 
entirely  within  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  is  located  in  the  southeast 
portion  of  the  state.  This  IVRPA  contains  approximately  4.9  million 
acres  of  land  and  water  area  or  about  7,729  square  miles. 

There  are  three  main  drainage  areas  for  the  IVRPA.  These  arc  the 
area  drained  by  the  Tchefuncte  River  and  Lacombe  Bayou  directly  into 
Lake  Pontchartra in , the  remaining  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
that  drains  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  Bayou  Terre  aux 
Boeufs  ;md  waterways  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf,  and  that  part  w'est 
of  the  Mississippi  River  that  drains  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
through  a number  of  bayous  and  waterways,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Bayou  La  f our  che . 

The  topography  of  the  area  is  flat  to  slightly  rolling.  Coastal 
marsh,  delta  areas,  ;ind  large  water  areas  make  up  most  of  the  IVRPA. 


A typical  marsh  area  in  IVRPA  10 


The  climate  is  mild  to  hot  with  an  average  temperature  of  around 
69°  F.  The  average  length  of  growing  season  is  about  270  days,  ranging 
from  around  240  to  300  days  north  to  south.  The  normal  annual  precipi- 
tation is  about  62  inches  to  64  inches  northeast  to  southeast. 


LAND  USE 


Cropland 

Ihe  1970  cropland  use  in  IVRPA  10  is  estimated  at  510,000  acres 
(table  45).  However,  only  214,000  acres  were  harvested  in  1970.  The 
available  acreage  of  soils  by  soil  productivity  groups  (SPG's)  is  shown 
in  table  46.  Ihe  description  of  the  SPG's  is  presented  in  the  Regional 
Summary.  The  physical  quantity  of  agricultural  products  accruing  from 
the  WRPA  for  the  year  1970  and  the  projected  requirements  for  1980, 

2000,  and  2020  are  presented  in  Appendix  B,  Economics. 

Projected  cropland  needs  are  presented  in  table  45.  Program  A 
needs  are  195,000  acres  in  1980,  180,000  acres  in  2000,  and  173,000 
acres  in  2020.  Program  B needs  are  195,000  acres  in  1980,  206,000  acres 
in  2000,  and  196,000  acres  in  2020.  Needs  in  1980  for  both  Programs  A 
and  B are  the  same  because  of  the  assumption  made  concerning  the  deriva- 
tion of  Program  B food  ;md  fiber  requirements.  No  ch;mges  were  made  if 
the  region's  growth  rate  in  production  exceeded  the  average  for  the 
United  States.  Such  was  the  case  between  1970  and  1980;  however,  lie- 
tween  1980  and  2000  and  between  2000  and  2020,  the  growth  rate  of  the 
region  was  below  that  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  difference  in  t he 
growth  rate  (approximately  7 percent)  was  used  to  adjust  the  food  and 
fiber  requirements  in  the  year  2000  and  the  year  2020.  The  resulting 
requirements  were  then  translated  into  cropland  needs  and  are  conse- 
quently higher  than  for  Program  A. 


Pasture 


The  production  of  livestock  ;md  livestock  products  is  an  important 
part  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  IVRPA  10. 


At  present  time  (1970),  there  are  283,000  acres  of 
for  the  grazing  of  livestock  within  the  area.  Of  this, 
is  permanent  pasture,  including  grazed  marshlands.  The 
age  is  made  up  of  49,000  acres  of  pastured  cropland  and 
pastured  forest  land  (table  45). 


1 and  lit  i 1 i zed 

202.000  acres 
remaining  acre- 

32.000  acres  of 


Land  management  for  pasture  varies  from  very  intense  on  permanent 
type  pasture,  which  generally  requires  annual  I ert i 1 i zat ion,  weed  con- 
trol, and  rotation  grazing,  to  practically  no  management  (except  proper 
grazing)  as  on  grazed  marshland. 
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Current  I.;ukI  Use  Xml  Prv'ieiteil  Land  Needs  lor  Speciiii  P^es,  iild  \ 1 
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Program 

Use 

' 
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A 

5T1 ", 

B 

310, 

Pasture  i 

Pasture 

A 

JOJ  ,0011  1 

B 

202,000 

Pastured  Cropland 

X 

19,000 

B 
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Pastured  forest 

A 
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B 

a: .poo 

Total  Pasture 

A 

285,000 

B 

2S5J100 

Rarest 

A 

1 , 3 1 . 

B 

1 ,31", 000 
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X 

1,681,0 

B 

1 ,1'S1 .000 

Urban 

A 

250,000 

B 
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Snail  hater  ! 

X 

219,000 

B 

219,000 

Targe  Kate!  1 

A 

9 A‘9,000 

B 

‘>50,0(10 
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A 

1,947,000 

B 

t,  or.  ono 

Recreation  •’ 

A 

A ,000 

R 

5 ,000 

f ish  (,  Wildlife  ^ 

A 

. 

B 

1 .A60.000 

Minerals  3 

A 

1 l . 

B 

1 1 ,0O0 

liny inmnentul 

A 

1 , 162,000 

B 

1 ,162,000 

1 580 

2000 

2020 

Needs 

Needs 

Needs 

Acres 

Tc  res 

X.  res 

. 

1 S’  1 ,0(1(1 

j-3,  11 

1 9A  ,001 1 

206,000 

19(1,000 

2 1 1 ,000 

2S2 ,000 

379 ,000 

211 ,000 

303,000 

406,000 

65,000 

s-,000 

117,000 

65,000 

94 ,000 

125, 

12,0nn 

3"  ,000 

"6,000 

42,000 

(>1  ,000 

82 ,000 

AIK  ,000 

12(>,0oo 

. 

31 S ,000 

458,000 

613,000 

1 ,553,000 

1 ,684 ,000 

1 , 139,000 

1 ,6”, ono 

! ,SSh  ,000 

I ,1111(1 

1 ,6“ 1 ,000 

L,(  l, 

1 ,653,000 

l,o71,0Pi 

i ,664 . 

1 ,633,000 

260,000 

32"  ,000 

119,000 

280,000 

( . 

4 "6 ,000 

11 .non 

64 ,000 

KU  ,000 

14 ,000 

”5,000 

118,000 

S, 639,001' 

11,046,000 

1 1,319,00’) 

9 ,329  ,000 

12  ,2" S ,000 

K,  ,259,001) 

25,000 

30,000 

2l,oo  - 

40,000 

38,000 

1,162,000 

1,102,000 

1,162,000 

1,162,1 

l,io:,ooo 

1,162,000 

' Pastui  rid  i 

Include-  pastured  forest  land 
J/  includes  11  ,000  acres 

for  an>  other  purpose.  Seeds 
1'  Needs  for  water  surface  area 
Xppend i x T.  Plan  lurraulat  ion. 
3/  Under  agricultural  and  fori 
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rai  n in  fore  t land  and  lands  (p  re  don  in  itely  mat  not  u 
for  wetlands  are  ineluiled  in  the  I ish  ind  Wil.llio  , itegioi. 
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Table  46  - Land  Classification,  CNI  Data,  By  Soil  Productivity 
Group , 1970,  IVRPA  10 

State  And  Total 


Soil  Productivity  Agricultural 


Group 

Land 

Crop  kind 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Louisiana 

39 

88,942 

75,415 

6,187 

2,364 

4,976 

41 

18,779 

4,216 

5,658 

8,905 

0 

42 

75,885 

56,126 

7,487 

7,829 

4,443 

43 

56,497 

50,850 

990 

823 

3,834 

44 

40,969 

7,629 

4,656 

27,606 

1 ,078 

45 

210,186 

105,024 

22,263 

78,012 

4,887 

47 

274,899 

9,183 

61 ,700 

202,151 

1,865 

48 

4,726 

2,774 

1 ,062 

890 

0 

49 

77,434 

14,733 

13,449 

48,533 

719 

52 

1 ,422 

0 

908 

0 

514 

53 

76,776 

5,785 

7,764 

63,227 

0 

54 

3,060 

0 

2,342 

0 

718 

56 

213,517 

27,265 

11,000 

172,141 

3,111 

58 

2,357,908 

0 

56,534 

687,519 

1 ,613,855 

TOTAL 

3,501  ,000 

359 ,000— ^ 

202 ,000— { 

3/ 

,300,000- 

1 ,640,000 

1/  Includes  pastured  cropland. 

7/  Includes  permanent  pasture  and  range. 

3/  Does  not  include  federal  forest  lands.  Includes  pastured  forest  land. 


Primarily,  there  are  two  types  of  land  used  for  pasture --summer 
and  winter  pastures  and  grazed  marshland.  Simmer  pastures  generally 
utilize  introduced  perennial  grasses  and  legumes,  while  winter  pastures 
utilize  annuals  such  as  oats,  winter  wheat,  ryegrass,  and  legumes,  as 
well  as  perennials  such  as  tall  fescue.  Grazed  marshland  is  managed 
for  the  adapted  native  grasses. 

The  principal  use  of  pasture  is  the  production  of  beef  cattle. 
Dairying  is  second  in  importance  and  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry  produc- 
tion are  minor  uses. 

The  projected  needs  for  pasture  and  other  forage -producing  lands 
for  Program  A are:  year  1980,  318,000  acres;  year  2000,  426,000  acres; 

and  year  2020,  572,000  acres. 

For  Program  B,  the  projected  needs  are:  year  1980,  318,000  acres; 

year  2000,  458,000  acres;  and  for  2020,  613,000  acres  (table  451 . 
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Forest 


Commercial  forest  l;md  within  IVRPA  10  presently  amounts  to 

1.317.000  acres,  almost  27  percent  of  the  total  land  use.  Almost  all 
of  the  commercial  forest  land  in  the  WRPA  is  in  private  ownership,  most 
of  it  being  in  miscellaneous  land  uses. 

The  forests  of  WRPA  10  have  been  typed  into  six  major  forest  class- 
ifications which  represent  a broad  spectrum  of  softwood  and  hardwood 
resources.  The  most  common  type  is  oak-gum-cvpress  which  occupies  65 
percent  of  the  area.  Longleaf-slash  pine  occupies  11  percent  and  elm- 
ash-  cottonwood,  loblolly- shortleaf  pine,  oak-pine,  and  oak-hickory 
types  occupy  the  remaining  24  percent  of  the  forest  lands.  Oak- gum - 
cypress  type  is  located  on  the  floodplains  of  major  streams;  elm-ash- 
cottonwood  type  occurs  in  the  same  general  region  of  the  better-drained 
terraces  of  the  floodplains.  The  oak-pine  and  loblolly-shortleaf  pine 
types  occur  in  the  northern  and  central  portion  of  the  IVRPA.  Longleaf- 
slash  pine  forests  are  found  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  WRPA  and 
oak-hickorv  type  occurs  in  the  northern  portion. 

The  present  condition  of  the  forest  resource  in  IVRPA  10  ranges 
from  poor  in  the  hardwood  forests  to  good  in  the  pine  forests.  Most 
forest  management  has  been  directed  to  the  pine  forests,  leaving  the 
hardwood  forests  in  a relatively  poor  unmanaged  condition. 

The  forest  produces  a variety  of  products  with  lumber  and  woodpulp 
being  the  most  important.  There  are  presently  three  sawmills,  six  wood- 
preserving pi  ants , and  one  veneer  plant  within  the  IVRPA. 

Future  needs  for  forest  hind  to  meet  the  demand  for  forest  products 
are  as  follows:  Program  A,  for  the  year  1980,  1,553,000  acres;  2000, 

1.684.000  acres;  and  2020,  1,439,000  acres.  Program  B,  for  the  vear 
1980,  1,677,000  acres;  2000,  1,886,000  acres;  and  2020,  1,626,000  acres. 
In  addition  to  these  needs,  forest  lands  satisfy  needs  for  wildlife 
habitat,  recreation,  and  environmental  purposes.  These  needs  are  dis- 
cussed in  appropriate  sections  and  displayed  in  table  45. 

Other  Land 

In  1970,  1,681,000  acres  were  classed  as  other  land  in  WRPA  10. 
Projected  needs  are  1,671,000  acres  in  1980,  1,664,000  acres  in  2000, 
and  1,653,000  acres  in  2020. 

Urban  and  Built-Up  Areas 

Urban  and  built-up  areas  in  IVRPA  10  currently  comprise  230,000 
acres,  which  is  4.6  percent  of  total  land  in  the  WRPA  (table  451.  This 
proportion  is  greater  than  the  regional  average.  The  area  includes 
160,200  acres  utilized  by  urban  centers  of  5,000  and  greater  population 
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and  69,800  acres  of  hind  in  other  urban  and  built-up  uses.  This  WRPA 
is  the  only  area  in  the  region  with  more  land  in  urban  centers  of  5,000 
and  above  in  population  th;m  in  other  urban  and  built-up  areas.  These 
larger  urban  areas  constitute  69.3  percent  of  total  urban  and  built-up 
area  land.  This  high  proportion  is  due  primarily  to  two  factors:  the 

dominance  of  the  New  Orleans  SMSA  and  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
useful  land.  The  New  Orleans  SMSA  includes  the  incorporated  areas  of 
New  Orleans,  Kenner,  Gretna,  llarahan,  and  Westwcgo.  Unincorporated 
urban  areas  outside  the  SMSA  include  Metairie,  Harvey,  Marrero,  Terry- 
town,  Little  Farms,  and  Jefferson  Heights.  The  area,  in  addition,  con- 
tains the  City  of  Houma  (25,000  and  over")  ;md  numerous  urban  areas  in 
the  5,000  to  14,999  population  class  and  the  15,000  to  24,999  population 
class . 

The  population  of  WRPA  10  is  1,308, "’ll,  of  which  980,838  is  located 
in  urban  areas  of  5,000  or  greater  population.  It  can  be  expected  that 
a sizeable  portion  of  the  remaining  population  is  located  in  suburban 
clusters  around  the  larger  cities,  The  three  major  categories  of  use 
by  urban  centers  of  5,000  and  above  population  are  residential,  with 
67,600  acres;  streets,  with  40,900  acres;  and  public  land,  with  35,800 
acres . 

Table  47  contains  projected  land  use  needs  for  urban  and  built-up 
areas  in  WRPA  10  through  2020.  Under  Program  A,  total  urban  and  built- 
up  areas  will  increase  by  189,000  acres,  or  82.2  percent,  between  1970 
and  2020.  The  major  portion  of  this  increase  will  be  in  urban  needs 
for  centers  of  population  of  5,000  and  above,  which  by  2020  will  be 
269,800  acres,  This  is  109,600  acres  greater  than  1970  usage.  Remain- 
ing needs  will  increase  by  79,400  acres  by  2020. 

The  five  categories  under  urban  land  needs  will  shift  slightly 
during  the  30-year  period.  Although  residential  acreage  will  increase 
its  needs  in  proportion  to  total  urban  needs,  needs  by  streets  and 
public  usage  will  decline  so  that  the  three  main  land-usage  categories 
will  have  a slightly  smaller  share  of  total  urban  land.  Both  commercial 
and  industrial  land  needs  will  gain  from  the  shift. 

Program  B projected  needs  are  also  included  in  table  47.  By  its 
nature,  Progr.un  B projects  greater  needs  than  Program  A.  Urban  and 
built-up  area  needs  for  the  WRPA  are  expected  to  increase  from  230,000 
acres  in  1970  to  476,000  acres  by  2020,  an  increase  of  10  percent. 

This  increase  is  due  primarily  to  a projected  increase  in  t he  economy 
that  is  greater  than  the  expected  national  average. 

Since  urban  land  needs  for  population  centers  of  5,000  and  more 
persons  will  almost  double  by  2020,  all  urban  land  use  categories  arc 
expected  to  be  approximately  double  1970  usage  by  2020.  The  most  sig- 
nificant  exception  is  the  streets  category,  which  will  increase  to  only 
76,000  acres  from  its  present  40,900  acres.  The  shift  in  share,  as  in 
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Tabic  47  - Land  Use  Distribution  of  Urban  And  Built-Up  Areas, 
WRPA  10 


Item 

1970 

1 980 

2000 

2020 

Total  Urban  And  Built-Up 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Program  A 

230,000 

260,000 

327,000 

419,000 

Prog  nun  R 

230,000 

280,000 

365,000 

476,000 

Built-Up  1/ 

Prog  nun  A 

69,800 

85,800 

111 ,“00 

149,200 

Program  B 

69,800 

89,300 

121 ,000 

163,500 

Urban  2/ 

Prog  nun  A 

160,200 

174,200 

215,300 

269,800 

Program  B 

1 60 , 200 

190,700 

244,000 

312,500 

Residential 

Program  A 

6” ,600 

"3,600 

91 ,300 

114,700 

Program  B 

67  ,600 

80,500 

103,400 

132,800 

Commercial 

Program  A 

10,400 

1 I ,400 

14,200 

17,900 

Program  B 

10,400 

12,500 

16,100 

20,800 

St reets 

Prog  nun  A 

40,900 

44,100 

53,400 

65,400 

Program  B 

40,900 

48,500 

60,700 

76,000 

Industrial 

Program  A 

5,500 

6,000 

7,500 

9,600 

Program  B 

5,500 

6 , 700 

8,700 

11,400 

I\ibl  ic 

Program  A 

35,800 

39 , 1 00 

48,900 

62,200 

Prog  nun  B 

35,800 

42,500 

55,100 

' 1 , 500 

T?  includes  cities  less  than  5 ,1)00  popuTatioriT 
1/  Cities  having  5,000  or  more  inhabitants. 


Program  A,  is  found  in  projected  needs  for  industrial  and  commercial 
land  use. 

Federal  Lands 

In  1970,  IVRPA  10  contained  58,000  acres  of  federally  owned  land. 

Hie  Delta  and  Gulf  Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuges  account  for  53,000 
acres  of  the  ownership,  which  is  made  up  of  marsh  lands.  The  remaining 
5,000  acres  is  made  up  of  administrative  sites  and  other  land  uses. 

Recreat ion 

WRPA  10  supports  a variety  of  recreation  uses.  Two  State  Parks 
provide  kind  and  water  areas  for  camping,  picnicking,  boating,  swimming, 
hiking,  nature  studies,  and  outdoor  games  and  sports. 

There  are  938,946  acres  of  lakes  within  the  WRPA  which  provide 
water  surface  area  for  boating  and  swimming.  In  addition,  the  area  con- 
tains 8,373  miles  of  streams , of  which  329  miles  are  considered  suitable 
for  high  quality  recreation  purposes.  All  of  these  streams  are  suitable 
in  character  for  some  type  of  recreation  use. 

Playing  outdoor  g;imes  and  sports  is  a significant  recreation  acti- 
vity. There  are  790  acres  developed  for  games  such  as  golf,  tennis, 
football,  baseball,  and  sports  such  as  track. 

Almost  all  kind  and  water  area  may  be  used  for  recreation,  depend- 
ing upon  the  needs  of  the  person  or  persons  involved.  However,  the  key 
activities  are  camping,  picnicking,  swimming,  boating,  and  playing  out- 
door games  and  sports.  The  1970  land  use  for  these  activities  in  WRPA 
10  is  3,000  acres.  Projected  needs  are  presented  in  table  45.  Program 
A needs  arc  40,500  acres  in  1980;  64,400  acres  in  2000;  and  101,400 
acres  in  2020.  Program  B needs  are  43,900  acres  in  1980;  73,200  acres 
in  2000,  and  117,900  acres  in  2020  (table  45). 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

Fish  and  wildlife  groups  in  IVRPA  10  include  small  game,  big  game, 
waterfowl,  fur  animals,  fish,  and  other  wildlife.  Commonly  hunted  small 
game  animals  in  the  area  include  squirrel,  bobwhite  quail,  mourning 
dove , and  cot  tont  a i 1 rabb i t . 

There  are  970,400  acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  forests  within  the 
WRPA.  High  soil  fertility,  abundant  mast,  and  adequate  water  make  these 
forests  productive  wildlife  habitat.  There  are  49,800  acres  of  upland 
hardwood  forest  which  are  productive  big  game  habitat  and  second  in 
production  only  to  the  bottomland  hardwood  forests.  These  forests  con- 
stitute high  quality  deer  and  turkey  range.  There  arc  28,500  acres  of 
pine  hardwood  habitat  and  268,300  acres  of  pine  habitat  in  the  WRPA. 


Since  big  game  populations  are  dependent  upon  suitable  habitat,  the 
wildlife  resource  ranges  from  excellent  in  the  bottomland  hardwood 
forests  of  the  delta  to  poor  in  the  pine  and  pine  hardwood  forests  of 
the  northern  counties. 

Most  of  WRPA  10  falls  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  both  migrating  and  wintering  waterfowl.  There  are  820,000 
acres  classified  as  wetlands  which  constitute  important  waterfowl  habi 
tat  within  the  WRPA. 

Common  fur-bearing  animals  within  the  area  are  mink,  otter,  musk- 
rat, nutria,  raccoon,  skunk,  beaver,  opossum,  foxes,  and  bobcat.  Nutria 
is  the  most  important  fur-bearing  animal  in  the  area. 

Four  major  lakes  located  within  the  WRPA  provide  467,000  acres  of 
fishery  habitat.  In  addition,  there  are  691,000  acres  of  other  lake 
fishing  scattered  within  the  area.  There  are  329  miles  of  streams  in 
the  area  which  are  capable  of  supporting  a fishery  resource.  Appendix 
Q,  Fish  and  Wildlife,  contains  details  of  fish  and  wildlife  needs. 

All  types  of  animals  not  considered  as  game,  fish,  or  fur-bearing 
animals  are  considered  as  other  wildlife,  tost  of  the  animals,  espe- 
cially birds,  are  important  in  satisfying  nonconsumptive  wildlife  uses. 
Many  species  of  nong;ime  wildlife  occur  in  WRPA  10.  Several  species  such 
as  the  cougar,  wolf,  peregrine  falcon,  southern  bald  eagle,  osprey, 
brown  pelican,  and  bachmanni  squirrel  that  are  classed  as  rare  or  en- 
dangered are  found  here. 

The  1970  area  utilized  for  fish  and  wildlife  was  1,360,000  acres. 
Program  A needs  are  8,639,000  acres  in  1980;  11,046,000  acres  in  2000; 
iind  14,319,000  acres  in  2020.  Program  R needs  are  9,329,000  acres  in 
1980;  12,278,000  acres  in  2000;  ;ind  16,259,000  acres  in  2020  (table  45). 

Minerals 

All  parishes  in  WRPA  10  have  produced  petroleum  and  natural  gas  in 
the  past.  In  1968  and  1969  the  value  of  mineral  production  in  Plaque- 
mines Parish  exceeded  $1  billion.  Crude  oil  has  been  produced  in  pro- 
lific quantity  in  the  area.  Natural  gas  is  second  only  to  petroleum. 

Clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  stone  (shell)  are  produced  in  most  parishes 
in  the  area.  Lime  is  produced  in  Orleans  Parish.  Salt  is  mined  in 
Assumption,  .Jefferson,  ;ind  Plaquemines  Parishes  ;ind  the  resource  base 
is  immense.  Sulfur  is  produced  in  Jefferson,  Lafourche,  Plaquemines, 
and  Terrebonne  Parishes. 

At  present  14,100  acres  arc  used  for  mineral  production  in  the  area. 
Projected  area  needed  for  minerals  for  Prog  nun  A is  17,400  acres  for 
1980;  23,100  acres  for  year  2000;  ;ind  29,500  acres  for  year  2020. 
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Crude  oil  production  in  WRl’A  10 


Projected  needs  for  Program  B are  23,900  acres  in  1980;  40,200  acres 
in  2000;  and  57,500  acres  for  2020. 


Hnv i ronmental 

environmental  land  needs  consist  ol'  the  areas  occupied  hv  unique 
botanical  systems,  lands  bordering  lakes  or  streams  of  outstanding  natu- 
ral beauty,  and  other  items.  These  resources  exist  now  and  are  non- 
renewable.  Therefore  the  1970,  1980,  2000,  and  2020  needs  are  of  the 
saint'  magnitude,  1,162,000  acres.  Composition  of  this  acreage  may  he 
found  in  Appendix  li,  The  environment. 

So  i 1 s 

IVRPA  10  soil  productivity  groups  were  developed  from  five  land 
resource  areas  - 131,  133,  134,  151,  and  152.  The  largest  acreage  of 
5 PCs  is  made  up  of  SPG’s  39,  42,  45,  47,  49,  53,  56,  and  58,  or  96 
percent  of  the  total. 

The  distribution  by  soil  productivity  groups  is  shown  in  table  45. 
The  distribution  of  land  by  capability  classes  for  cropland,  pasture, 
forest,  and  other  is  shown  in  table  48  and  figure  16. 
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Table  48  - Agricultural  Land  by  Capability  Class,  1970,  WRPA  10 


Land  Total 


Capabi 1 itv 
Class 

Agricultural 

Land 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

Distri - 
but  ion 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

I 

142,371 

98,078 

24,458 

15,554 

4,281 

4.0 

II 

244,769 

129,408 

25,226 

82,541 

7,594 

7.0 

III 

455,585 

123,982 

54,023 

271,108 

6,472 

13.0 

IV 

138,849 

2,025 

26,540 

109,076 

1 ,208 

4.0 

Total 

I -IV 

981 ,574 

353,493 

130,247 

478,279 

19,555 

28.0 

V 

531  ,122 

5,507 

7,212 

510,006 

8,397 

15.2 

VI 

6,541 

0 

4,709 

1 ,380 

452 

0.2 

VII 

974  ,957 

0 

58,918 

307,029 

609,010 

27.8 

VIII 

1 ,006,806 

0 

914 

3,306 

1 ,002,586 

28.8 

Total 

V-VIII 

2,519,426 

5,507 

71  ,753 

821  ,721 

1 ,620,445 

72.0 

Totals 

3,501  ,000 

359,000!/ 

202  ,OOo!/l 

,300,000.!/ 

1 ,640,000 

100.0 

\J  Includes  pastured  cropland. 

1/  Includes  permanent  pasture  and  range. 

3/  Does  not  include  federal  forests.  Includes  pastured  forest  land. 
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CLASS  I 
142  000  ACRES 

4.0 


LAND  SUITABLE  FOR  CONTINUOUS  CULTIVATION  842,000  ACRES 
LAND  SUITABLE  FOR  OCCASIONAL.  CULTVAT'ON  I 39  000  ACRES 
LAND  NOT  SUITED  FOR  CULTIVATION  2 520,000  ACRES 


LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  REGION 
COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY 

LAND  CAPABILITY  CLASSES 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  LAND 
WRPA  10 


FIGURE  16 


LAND  RliSOURCi;  DKVLLOPMENT  POTLNTIAL 


Availability  of  Land  for  Development 

1VRPA  10  comprises  4,947,000  acres  of  kind  and  water.  Of  this 
amount , 3,501,000  acres  are  classified  as  agricultural  land  as  defined 
by  the  Conservation  Needs  Inventory.  Only  inventor)'  land  is  considered 
potentially  available  for  agricultural  use. 

Cropland  Suitable  for  Regular  Cultivation 

The  inventory  acreage  for  each  major  agricultural  land  use  by  land 
capability  classes  is  shown  in  table  48.  Conservation  needs  estimates 
indicate  that  353,493  acres  are  in  Classes  I through  IV,  which  are  the 
lands  deemed  suitable  for  row  crops  when  managed  within  their  capabili- 
ties. Of  this  ;uiiount , 98,078  acres  arc  Class  I,  or  land  which  is  suit- 
able for  continuous  cultivation  requiring  only  good  cultural  practices; 
129,408  acres  are  Class  II,  or  land  having  certain  limitations  such  as 
soil  slope  or  erosion  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  or  require 
moderate  conservation  treatment;  123,982  acres  are  Class  III,  or  land 
having  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  crops  or  require 
special  conservation  practices;  and  2,025  acres  are  Class  IV,  or  land 
having  very  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choice  of  plants  or 
require  very  special  conservation  treatment. 

In  addition,  5,507  acres  are  in  Classes  V through  VIII  and  arc  not 
suitable  for  use  as  cropland  due  largely  to  slope  conditions  or  unfavor- 
able soils.  Thus  of  the  359,000  acres  of  cropland,  2"  percent  is  adapt- 
ed to  very  intensive  cultivation,  36  percent  to  intensive,  34  percent 
to  moderate,  1 percent  to  limited,  and  2 percent  is  not  recommended  for 
cultivation  at  all. 

Potential  for  Shift  from  Grassland  to  Cropland 

Additional  areas  shown  by  land  capability  estimates  as  being  sus- 
ceptible and  feasible  for  development  as  cropland  consist  of  103,707 
acres  of  grass  kind  pasture.  Much  of  this  acreage  could  be  put  into 
cultivation  by  simply  turning  under  the  sod.  The  balance  would  require 
the  application  of  drainage  or  erosion  control  practices  and  in  some 
instances  clearing  of  timber  and  brush.  Of  the  103,707  acres  suitable 
for  cultivation,  24,458  acres  are  Class  I,  25,226  acres  are  Class  II, 
and  54,023  acres  are  Class  III. 

Development  of  suitable  grassland  into  cropland  and  its  incorpora- 
tion into  the  cropping  system  might  take  several  years.  The  increasing 
demand  for  additional  products  will  influence  the  conversion.  The  con- 
version of  pasture  to  crops  would  reduce  the  acreage  available  to  pas- 
ture unless  additional  land  was  diverted  to  pasture  from  some  other  use. 
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Potential  for  Shift  of  Forest  to  Cropland 


If  cleared  and  properly  cultivated,  15,554  acres  now  in  generally 
level  and  fertile  forest  would  make  Class  I cropland.  Another  82,541 
acres  are  suitable  for  regular  cultivation  as  Class  II  cropland,  if 
simple  erosion  control  practices  are  followed,  and  if  the  fertility 
level  is  raised  by  adding  fertilizers  or  other  soil  amendments.  An 
additional  271,108  acres  of  forest  can  be  converted  into  Class  III 
cropland  with  permanent  cultivation,  but  special  erosion  control  and 
soil  management  practices  would  be  required.  Here  in  the  aggregate  are 
369,203  acres  of  forest  that  could  be  converted  to  cropland. 

The  new  areas  of  kmd  suitable  for  fanning  that  could  be  brought 
into  cultivation  primarily  by  clearing  forests  and  installation  of  nee- 
essary  drainage  systems  are  quite  large.  Much  of  the  undeveloped  wet- 
land that  is  physically  feasible  to  develop  for  farming  requires  both 
drainage  and  clearing. 

Iv’RPA  10,  with  its  acreage  of  suitable  land,  is  well  adapted  for 
production  of  food  and  feed  crops. 

Potential  for  Shift  of  Cropland  to  Grassland  and  Forest 

Partly  offsetting  the  potential  for  shift  of  grassland  and  forest 
to  cropland  is  5,507  acres  of  cropland  that  are  best  suited  to  grassland 
and  forests.  This  is  mainly  land  which  has  so  much  slope  that  it  should 
be  kept  in  continuous  sod  or  forests. 

Other  Land 

Other  land  comprises  1,640,000  acres  in  IVRPA  10.  Other  land  is 
defined  as  all  agricultural  land  not  classified  as  cropland,  pasture 
and  range,  or  forest  and  woodland.  This  kind  use  includes  acreages 
devoted  to  farmsteads,  farm  roads,  ditch  banks , feed  lots,  fence  and 
hedge  rows,  nonfann  residences,  investment  tracts,  coastal  dunes, 
marshes  not  used  for  grazing,  strip  mines,  and  borrow  and  gravel  pits. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  describe  desirable  physical  land  use  changes  by 
capability  classes  due  to  the  diversity  of  uses  made  of  this  land. 
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COMPARISON  OI-'  PROGRAMS  A AND  B WITH  1972  OBERS  PROJECTIONS 


Revised  OBERS  projections  were  released  after  the  main  text  ■:  the 
Land  Resources  and  Economic  Appendixes  were  prepared.  Estimates 
crop  aid  livestock  production  and  value  and  farm  earnings  reported  in 
Appendix  B,  Economics,  were  prepared  in  1970.  The  estimates  were  u>ed 
in  the  analysis  of  the  region's  potential  for  producing  prespecified 
levels  of  output  to  satisfy  national  food  and  fiber  demands  in  the  pro- 
jection years,  and  in  an  evaluation  of  efficiency  gains  that  could  lie 
achieved  through  resource  development,  The  1972  OBERS  project!  ins  of 
food  and  fiber  output  assigned  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  differs 
from  those  originally  used  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  Study.  These 
differences  were  compared  to  determine  their  extent  and  their  possible 
effects  on  the  need  for  resource  development. 

The  differences  in  estimates  of  crop  production  used  in  preparing 
the  main  text  of  the  Land  Resources  Appendix  and  those  from  OBERS  arc 
presented  in  table  49.  Appendix  F estimates  are  higher  than  OBERS  for 
cotton,  oats,  barley,  irish  potatoes,  tobacco,  rye,  peanuts,  and  hay  for 
all  time  frames.  They  are  lower  than  OBERS  estimates  for  com  in  1980 
and  2000,  and  for  sorghum,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  sugarcane,  wheat,  and 
soybeans  in  each  of  the  projection  years. 

The  net  land  effect  of  differences  between  the  two  sets  of  esti- 
mates was  determined  by  translating  the  production  into  acreages  of 
harvested  cropland  in  a manner  similar  to  that  used  in  the  budgeting 
model,  lire  revised  ORERS  projections  result  in  a greater  requirement 
for  harvested  cropland  in  each  projection  period  as  shown  in  table  50. 

Revised  Program  A harvested  cropland  needs  are  19.2  million  acres 
in  1980,  20.4  million  acres  in  2000,  and  21.1  million  acres  in  2020. 
Revised  Program  B needs  are  19.2  million  acres  in  1980,  21.9  million 
acres  in  2000,  and  22.6  million  acres  in  2020.  The  acreage  adjustments 
are  the  s;ime  for  both  Programs  A ;md  B in  each  respective  time  frame 
since  Program  B estimates  were  predicated  upon  an  approximate  7 percent 
increase  in  Progmm  A crop  requirements  and  translated  into  acreage 
requirements . 


1/  1972  OBERS  projections:  Economic  Activity  in  the  Uni  ted  States  by 

BEA  Economic  Areas,  hater  Resources  Regions,  Subareas,  and  StatesT 
Historical  and  Projected,  1929-2020,  United  States  Water  Resources 
Council,  Washington,  D.  C. , 19727 
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Table  49  - Difference  in  Crop  Production  Between  Study  and  OBERS 
Estimates,  Lower  Mississippi  Region,  1980,  2000,  and 
2020,  i Yog  ram  A JV 


Studv  estimate 

is  more  or  less 

than  OBERS 

Crop 

Unit 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Cotton 

Bale 

1 ,822,000 

1 ,821 ,000 

1 ,865,000 

Com 

Bushel 

-19,584,000 

993,000 

5,943,000 

Sorghum 

Bushel 

-18,016,000 

-30,620,000 

-43,421 ,000 

Oats 

Bushel 

33,000 

1,111,000 

2,018,000 

Rice 

Bushe 1 

-13,225,000 

-17,628,000 

-22,496,000 

Barley 

Bushel 

214,000 

362,000 

440,000 

Irish  Potatoes 

Bushel 

265,000 

585,000 

S23 ,000 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Bushel 

- 5,283,000 

- 5,429,000 

- 6,787,000 

Tobacco 

Pound 

2,967,000 

3,125,000 

3,344,000 

Sugarcane 

Ton 

- 6,567,000 

- 6,871,000 

- 7,349,000 

Wheat 

Bushel 

- 4,369,000 

-13,779,000 

-21  ,556,000 

Rye 

Bushel 

148,000 

204  ,000 

244,000 

Peanuts 

Pound 

1 ,396,000 

2,387,000 

3,219,000 

Soybeans 

Bushel 

-28,456,000 

-59,558,000 

-79,446,000 

Hay 

Ton 

363,000 

539,000 

775,000 

1/  Study  estimates  are 
mates  from  published 

presented  in  Economics  Appendix  R. 
and  unpublished  sources. 

OBERS  cst i - 

Differences  between  Appendix  B,  Economics,  ;md  1972  OBERS  estimates 
of  livestock  production  are  presented  in  table  51.  Livestock  production 
estimates  used  in  Appendix  B were  lower  than  OBERS  estimates  for  beef, 
chickens,  broilers,  turkeys,  eggs,  and  milk,  and  higher  for  pork  and 

lamb. 


The  net  pasture  land  effects  of  differences  between  the  two  sets 
of  estimates  were  determined  using  only  cattle  and  calves,  whereas  the 
pasture  land  acreages  shown  in  the  Land  Resources  Appendix  included 
milk  cows.  This  results  in  a slight  under- statement  of  need  for  pasture, 
but  the  difference  is  considered  insignificant.  The  revised  pasture 
land  needs  for  both  Programs  A and  B are  presented  in  table  52.  Pro- 
gram A needs  (revised)  are  21.2  million  acres  in  1980,  30.0  million 
acres  in  2000,  and  41.6  million  acres  in  2020.  Program  B needs  (revised) 
are  21.2  million  acres  in  1980,  32.1  million  acres  in  2000,  and  44.6 
million  acres  in  2020. 

An  analysis  of  the  livestock  situation  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Region  is  presented  in  subsequent  paragraphs  to  aid  in  detennining  the 
portion  of  the  region's  land  resource  base  which  should  be  allocated  to 
pastures  in  the  future. 
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lab  1 e 50  - Projected  Harvested  Cropland  Needs  Due  to  JHlfcrences  in  Crop  Requirements 

Between  Study  ;md  OBliRS  estimates,  lower  Mississippi  Region,  1980,  2000,  ind 
2020,  Programs  A and  B 


Time 
WRPA  Frame 

1 1980 
2000 
2020 

2 1980 
2000 
2020 

5 1980 

2000 
2020 

4 1980 
2000 
2020 

5 1980 
2000 
2020 

6 1 980 
2000 
2020 

7 1980 
2000 
2020 

8 1980 
2000 
2020 

9 1980 
2000 
2020 

10  1980 
2000 
2020 

Region  1980 
2000 
2020 


Original 

Vivo 

188,000 

188,000 

188,000 

0 ,075,000 
(>,854,000 

6.760.000 

1 ,634,000 
1 ,583,000 
1 ,571 ,000 

3.660 .000 

3.680.000 

3.675.000 

78 1 .000 

807.000 

862.000 

1 ,806,000 

1.824 .000 

2.106.000 

297.000 

260.000 

263.000 

249.000 

209.000 

205.000 

2.853.000 
2 ,877 , 

2 .862 .000 

195.000 

180.000 

173,000 

18.336.000 
|S,  462,  10 

18.665.000 


PROGRM  A 
OBliRS 
Adjustment 
Ye  >v.  • 


528.000 

764.000 

1 ,001 ,000 

460.000 

587.000 

775.000 

-115,000 

594 .000 

782 .000 

-189,000 

-247,000 

-293,000 

119.000 

550.000 

531 .000 

-100,000 

113.000 
-159,000 

-32,000 

-39,000 

-12,000 

-180,000 
254  ,000 
-284,000 

76.000 

70.000 

69.000 

86“ ,000 

I ,912,000 

2,410,000 


l.st  1 mated 
Need 
~A~re8 

1 88 ,000 

188,000 

188,000 

",201 ,000 
",618,000 
',761 ,000 

2 ,094  ,000 

2.170.000 

2.346.000 

3.545.000 

1.274 .000 

1 .457.000 

592.000 

560.000 

569.000 

2.225.000 

2.374.000 

2.637.000 

197.000 

147.000 
104  ,000 

21 ",000 

170.000 

193.000 

2 ,673,000 

2.623.000 

2.578.000 

271 .000 

250.000 

242.000 

19.203.000 

20.374.000 
21  ,075,000 


Original 

' ■ 

188,000 

188,000 

188,000 

6.673.000 

7.378.000 
',215,000 

1 .634 .000 

1 .698.000 

1 .684 .000 

3.660.000 
1 ,068,00(1 

4 .122.000 

781 .000 

872.000 

919.000 

1 .806.000 

2,016,000 

2, 2 4 ",1)00 

297.000 

283.000 

289 .000 

2 49 ,000 

243.000 

228.000 

2.853.000 

3.026.000 

3.098.000 

195.000 

206.000 

196,000 

18.336.000 

19.978.000 

20.186.000 


mtiitv-j  is 
OBTRS 
VI  i list  men! 
YrTtT'i — 


528,00(1 
"64 ,000 
1 ,001  ,000 

460.000 
58" ,000 

775.000 

-115,000 

594.000 

782.000 

-189,000 

-247,000 

-293,000 

419.000 

550.000 
531  ,000 

-100, 

-113,000 

159.000 

-32,000 
39 , non 
-12,000 

180.000 

25 1,001 

-284 ,000 

76.000 
"0,000 

69.000 

86" ,000 

1 ,912  ,0(10 

2 ,410,000 


1st!  it-,  1 

Need^ 

188,000 

188,000 

188,000 

",201 ,000 

8.142.000 

8.216.000 

2.094 .000 

2.285.000 

2.459.000 

3.545.000 

4.662.000 
4 ,904,000 

592.000 

625.000 

626.000 

2 ,566  .-1, 
2,778, 

19", 000 

1 70.000 

150.000 

21  , 

261, 

2 1 ('  ,ooc 

1,673, 

2 , — 2 e'l"’ 

2,814, 

2"1  ,1)60 
27< 

. 

; , 3,  >00 

21 ,890 , 100 

22,596,000 
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Table  51  - Difference  in  Livestock  Production  Between  Study  and 
OBE.RS  Estimates,  Lower  Mississippi  Region,  1980,  2000, 
and  2020,  Program  A 1/ 


Livestock 

Study  Estimate  is  More  or 

Less  Than  OBERS 

and  Products 

Unit 

198H 

2000 

2020 

Beef  and  Veal  1/ 

Pound 

-479,568,000 

-749,873,000 

-1,107,321 ,000 

Pork  V 

Pound 

69,052,000 

167,686,000 

274,728,000 

Lamb  and  Mutton  2/ 

Pound 

531,000 

1,101,000 

1,544,000 

Chickens  y 
Broilers  r/  If 
Turkeys  2/ 

Pound 

Pound 

-350,603,000 

-566,831 ,000 

-800,554,000 

Pound 

-8,430,000 

-14,917,000 

-22,497,000 

Dozen 

-60,431 ,000 

-146,680,000 

-234,435,000 

Milk 

Pound 

-196,498,000 

-210,356,000 

-231 ,824,000 

T/  Study  estimates  are  presented  in  Economics  Appendix  B.  OBERS  esti- 


mates  from  published  and  unpublished  sources. 
2/  Net  liveweight  production. 

3/  Included  with  chickens. 


Most  livestock  enterprises  have  increased  in  importance  as  a source 
of  farm  income  in  the  region.  The  most  important  enterprises  are  cattle 
and  calves,  commercial  laying  flocks,  and  broilers.  Beef  production  is 
the  most  important  source  of  livestock  income  and  this  situation  is  anti- 
cipated to  prevail  in  future  years.  This  enterprise  will  therefore 
place  the  greatest  pressure  on  the  use  of  the  factors  of  production- - 
land,  labor,  and  capital. 

The  typical  plantation  located  in  the  delta  portion  of  the  region 
is  a medium  to  large  crop  farm  producing  cotton,  soybeans,  sugarcane, 
rice,  com,  and  other  minor  crops.  Little,  if  any,  livestock,  other 
than  workstock,  was  found  on  these  farms  prior  to  the  last  two  decades. 
With  the  imposition  of  acreage  controls  on  cotton,  which  drastically 
reduced  the  acreage  of  this  crop,  many  farmers  turned  to  livestock, 
especially  beef  cattle  as  a supplemental  enterprise.  Farmers  outside 
the  delta  area  of  the  region  have  also  turned  to  beef  and  other  livestock 
enterprises  to  supplement  their  farming  operations. 

Although  beef  production  has  increased,  sizeable  quantities  of  land 
and  other  resources  that  might  be  used  to  expand  beef  cattle  production 
are  currently  idle  or  in  low  productivity  uses.  Inventory  numbers  of 
cattle  and  calves  have  been  increasing  during  the  period  1950  to  1970 
and  the  projections  reveal  that  this  trend  will  continue.  However,  the 
extent  to  which,  or  conditions  under  which,  land  and  other  resources  may 
be  used  for  beef  production  in  the  future  are  uncertain. 

Beef  cow  enterprises  vary  widely  in  size  and  importance  on  indivi- 
dual farms.  In  general,  beef  cow  enterprises  of  the  following  types  are 
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fable  52  - Projected  Pasture  Land  Xeeds  t>ue  to  Di  f ferences  in  Cattle  And  Calf  Numbers 
Between  Study  and  OIM'.RS  estimates.  Lower  Mississippi  Region,  1980,  ’000,  am 
2020,  Programs  A and  B 


PROGRAM  A 

PRO  HUM  B 

1 ime 

OBIdlS 

1 st i mated 

OBl  RS 

I st  im  it ed 

hRI’A 

r.une 

Original 

Adjustment 

Need 

Original 

Adjustment 

Wed 

.V  res 

•Tc  res 

Acres 

\ ■ 

V l 

Acres 

1 

1980 

197,000 

19", 000 

i 97 ,000 

' 

197,000 

2000 

197 ,000 

- 

197 ,000 

197,000 

- 

197,000 

2020 

19" ,000 

19", 000 

197,000 

197,000 

2 

1 980 

1 ,380,000 

105,000 

1 ,485,000 

1 ,380,000 

105,000 

1 , 485,000 

2000 

1,854,000 

1 10,000 

1 ,964,000 

1 ,90” ,000 

11", 000 

2,084 ,000 

2020 

2 , 184,000 

123,000 

2, 60", 000 

2,668,000 

131 ,000 

2 ,799 ,000 

3 

1980 

1 ,775, 

674,000 

2 ,4  49,000 

1 ,""5,000 

674,000 

2, l 19,000 

2000 

2,377,000 

1 ,1  53,000 

3,510,000 

2 ,552 ,000 

1 ,203,000 

3,755,000 

2020 

3 , 1 75,000 

1 ,721 ,000 

l , S9(>  ,000 

5,410,000 

1 , S 18,000 

,2 58,000 

4 

1980 

2,550,000 

1 ,532 ,000 

1,082,000 

2,550,000 

1 . 5 ■ . 

1 ,082,0110 

2000 

3,498,000 

2,724,000 

6,222,000 

3,  "58, 000 

, < ,000 

6,684,000 

2020 

4 ,090,000 

4,2 43,000 

8,933,000 

3 ,025 ,000 

l ,569,000 

'',594,000 

5 

1980 

2,100,000 

798,000 

2 ,898,000 

2,100,000 

"98,000 

2 ,898  ,0011 

2000 

2,818,000 

1 , 1 10,000 

3, 928,000 

3,028 ,000 

1 ,191  .linn 

4,219,000 

2020 

3, “74, 000 

1 ,562 ,000 

.,356,000 

4,052,000 

1 ,678,000 

5,730,000 

6 

1980 

754,000 

293,000 

1 ,047,000 

"54,000 

293,000 

1 ,047,000 

2000 

1 ,015,000 

418,000 

1 ,453,000 

1 ,089,000 

451  ."I"' 

1 ,540,000 

2020 

1 ,359,000 

602,1 

1 ,961 ,000 

1 ,460,000 

645,000 

2,105,00(1 

7 

1 980 

1 ,902,000 

1 , 1 39,000 

3,041,000 

l ,902 ,000 

1 ,159,000 

3,04 1 ,000 

2000 

2,553,000 

1 ,976,000 

4 ,529,000 

2, 7 12, 000 

i . I 23,000 

4,865,000 

2020 

3,418,000 

3,052,000 

6, 4 ■’0,000 

5,672,000 

5,275,000 

6,947,000 

8 

1980 

1 , 1 56 ,000 

670,0  1 

1 ,826,000 

1 ,156,000 

070,000 

1 ,826,000 

2000 

1 ,538,000 

976,000 

2,514,000 

I ,653,000 

1 ,04", 000 

2,700,000 

2020 

2,042,000 

1,41 1,000 

3,456,000 

2 ,192,000 

1 ,520,000 

3,  "12, 000 

9 

1980 

2,224 ,000 

1 ,581 ,000 

3,605,000 

2 ,2  2 t ,000 

1 ,381 ,000 

3,605,000 

2000 

,981 ,000 

1 ,97 1 ,000 

4,955,000 

3,203,000 

• . ; 20,000 

5,323,000 

2020 

3,986,000 

2,772,000 

6, "58,000 

1,281 ,000 

2 ,9"5 ,000 

7,256,000 

10 

1980 

318,000 

204 ,000 

522 ,000 

318,000 

204 ,000 

522,000 

2000 

126,000 

289,000 

"15,000 

1 58,000 

510,000 

"68  ,000 

2020 

572,000 

407,000 

9~9 ,000 

h\  3,000 

139,000 

1 ,052,000 

Region 

1980 

14,556,000 

6,796,000 

21 ,152,000 

14 ,556,000 

6,796,000 

21  .152,000 

2000 

19,257,000 

10,710,000 

29 ,90" ,000 

20,647,000 

1 1 ,488,000 

32,135,000 

2020 

25,697,000 

15,896,000 

4 1 ,593,000 

2" , 5"0 ,000 

17,080,000 

44,650,000 

I 


Important  in  the  region:  (1)  small,  supplemental  enterprises  on  row 

crop  farms ; (2)  larger,  joint  enterprises  on  row  crop  farms;  (3)  joint 
enterprises  with  swine  on  general  livestock  farms  or  with  poultry  on 
poultry  farms;  (4)  major  enterprises  on  part-time  or  part -retirement 
farms;  (5)  major  enterprises  on  specialized  beef  cattle  farms;  and 
(6)  major  enterprises  on  large  cattle  ranches. 

In  general,  beef  cow  enterprises  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region 
have  not  competed  effectively  for  resources  that  can  be  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  tobacco,  sugarcane,  or  rice  under  the  cost  price 
relationships  that  have  prevailed  until  recently.  Some  exceptions  to 
these  general  conditions  may  apply  in  certain  WRPA's.  Beef  cattle  enter- 
prises are  competing  effectively  for  some  of  these  resources  at  present 
and  are  expected  to  bid  even  more  competitively  for  such  resources  in 
the  future. 

The  consensus  appears  to  be  that  soybeans  are  the  major  competition 
of  beef  cattle  enterprises  for  much  of  the  available  cropland,  labor, 
and  capital  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  that  are  not  used  for  crops 
or  specialty  enterprises . Should  the  recent  expansion  in  national  and 
regional  soybean  production  continue  and  cause  a decline  in  soybean 
prices,  it  appears  that  beef  cow  enterprises  may  constitute  a profitable 
alternative  for  additional  quantities  of  land. 

On  open  land  not  well  adapted  to  the  mechanized  production  of  row 
crops,  forage  crops,  as  the  basis  for  beef  cow  enterprises , appears  to 
be  one  of  the  more  profitable  alternatives.  Whether  cattle  or  crops  are 
likely  to  be  more  profitable  in  a given  situation  depends  to  some  extent 
on  the  acreage  of  land  involved  and  the  organizational  setup  of  the 
management  unit.  If  there  is  enough  land  to  provide  feed  for  a cow  herd 
of  sufficient  size  to  justify  ownership  of  a good  herd  size,  and  particu- 
larly if  available  machinery,  labor,  and  management  ability  are  not  fully 
utilized  in  other  farming  operations,  beef  cattle  may  be  a better  or  as 
good  alternative. 

Cow-calf  operations  in  the  region  in  the  past  have  been  heavily 
oriented  toward  the  production  of  relatively  light-weight,  low-quality 
stocker  calves --weaned  calves  that  receive  a high-roughage  ration  during 
a growout  period  prior  to  being  placed  on  a fattening  program.  In 
general,  both  the  average  weight  and  grade  of  weaned  calves  have  been 
lower  in  some  WRPA's  th;m  in  others.  Significant  changes  in  both  the 
grade  and  type  of  cattle  produced  in  the  region  have  occurred  during 
recent  years  and  will  continue. 

A large  proportion  of  the  feeder  cattle  produced  in  the  region  are 
weaned  and  sold  during  the  late  summer  or  fall  months.  Feeder  cattle 
are  generally  in  abundant  supply  in  most  WRPA's  from  July  through  Octo- 
ber. Because  the  winters  are  briefer  and  milder  in  the  region  than  in 
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much  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  cow-calf  operators  are  in  a favorable 
competitive  position  to  supply  more  feeder  cattle  during  the  summer-- 
the  period  during  which  fewest  feeders  are  currently  available. 

Unlike  the  production  of  feeder  cattle,  which  is  an  important  and 
expanding  agricultural  activity  in  the  region,  cattle  feeding  remains  a 
relatively  minor  enterprise.  There  are  few  major  concentrations  of 
cattle  on  feed  in  the  region.  Cattle  feeding  enterprises  based  on  high- 
concentrate  rations  are  not  likely  to  compete  successfully  for  a major 
share  of  the  resources  available  to  farmers  in  the  region.  In  most  of 
the  region,  much  of  any  further  expansion  in  cattle  feeding  will  be  based 
primarily  on  increased  use  of  pasture,  sorghum  grain,  and  silage. 

In  brief,  most  farm-oriented  cattle-feeding  enterprises  in  the 
region  are  secondary  and  supplementary  to  other  enterprises  in  the  over- 
all farm  organization,  and  supplementarity  is  expected  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  anticipated  moderate  expansion  in  the  number  and  size  of 
farmer-feeder  operations.  Some  increase  in  the  number  of  large  commer- 
cial feedlots  is  likely  to  occur  in  some  IVRPA's,  but  no  major  increase 
is  expected. 


LAND  IK!  Ai'MlAT  MADS 


In  many  areas  soil  erosion  and  excess  runoff  have  been  reduced 
through  the  use  of  land  treatment  measures  and  other  improvements . 

Land  treatment  measures  are  basic  to  the  proper  use  of  the  land  resource 
base.  These  measures  protect  ;md  improve  the  soil  and  water  resources 
and  provide  the  highest  feasible  degree  of  runoff  retardation,  sediment 
control,  and  water  management. 

There  are  presently  19,339,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  in  the 
region  considered  to  be  adequately  treated  according  to  the  Conservation 
Needs  Inventory.  This  is  slightly  more  than  33  percent  of  the  total 
57,920,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  in  the  region.  Ibis  consists  of 
cropland,  pasture  land,  forest  land,  ;md  other  hind  and  is  shown  in 
table  53. 


Lands  considered  as  adequately  treated  in  1970  will,  in  most  all 
cases,  need  additional  or  continuing  treatment  at  some  future  time. 
These  needs  are  constantly  changing  on  all  lands  in  the  region  and  will 
vary,  dependent  on  climatic  conditions,  land  resource  areas,  land  capa- 
bility classes,  the  existing  land  use,  and  past  management  practices. 
Therefore,  future  land  treatment  is  not  precluded  on  lands  considered 
as  being  adequately  treated  at  present.  Ibis  does,  however,  indicate 
the  magnitude  of  future  land  treatment  needs. 

Measures  for  treatment  of  cropland  will  consist  of  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  residue  .and  annual  cover;  sod  in  rotation;  contouring 

only;  stripping,  terracing,  or  diversions;  permanent  cover  (changing 
from  cropland  to  permanent  grass  or  forest  cover) ; drainage  systems; 
and  improved  irrigation  water  management  practices  for  land  being 
i rri gated. 


Table  53  - Lands  Adequately  Treated,  1970,  Lower  Mississippi  Region 


WKPA 

Crop  1 and 
Ahres 

Pasture 

Acres’ 

1 

24,000 

lb  ,000 

1 

2,637,000 

163,000 

3 

1 ,126,000 

248,000 

4 

1 ,120,000 

1 86,000 

5 

419,000 

268,000 

b 

618,000 

93,000 

7 

18.3,000 

116,000 

8 

187,000 

199,000 

9 

548,000 

340,000 

10 

205,000 

93,000 

Total 

7,067,000 

1 ,722,000 

Forest 

i it  her 

Tota  1 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

158,000 

14  ,000 

712,000 

637,000 

157,000 

3,594 ,000 

1 ,122,000 

121  ,000 

2,617,000 

533,000 

129,000 

1 ,968,000 

2,313,000 

57,000 

3, 05 “,000 

203,000 

26,000 

940,000 

1 ,016,000 

10,000 

1 ,325,000 

848,000 

34,000 

1 ,268,000 

1 ,452,000 

195,000 

2,535,000 

.334 ,000 

1,191 ,000 

1 ,823,000 

8,616,000 

1 ,934,000 

19,339,000 
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Measures  for  treatment  of  pasture  land  arc  as  follows:  protection 

of  plant  cover  from  over-grazing,  improvement  of  present  plant  cover, 
brush  control,  rc-estahl ishmcnt  of  vegetative  cover,  and  changes  in 
land  use. 

Measures  for  treatment  of  forest  land  consist  of:  establishment 

and  reinforcement  of  forest  stands;  forest  management  and  improvement 
for  multiple  uses;  supervised  harvesting;  treatment  to  improve  forage 
(grazing);  reduction  or  elimination  of  grazing;  protection  from  fire, 
insects,  and  diseases;  and  urban -environmental  forestry. 

The  treatment  needs  for  other  lands  will  depend  primarily  upon  the 
past  use  and  expected  future  use  of  this  land.  As  with  other  land  uses, 
the  objective  would  be  to  protect  this  land  from  erosion  and  deteriora- 
tion and  from  causing  damage  to  adjacent  hinds.  In  many  instances  some 
of  this  land  can  be  used  very  effectively  for  establishing  wildlife  food 
and  cover  areas. 

The  installation  of  land  treatment  practices  result  in  reduced  pro- 
duction costs,  increased  yields,  more  intensive  u>e  of  land,  ;uu!  improved 
quality  of  farm  products.  These  items  will  increase  the  net  returns  for 
crops  and  grasslands  and  result  in  greater  farm  income  to  1 andowners . 
Also,  land  treatment  measures  will  result  in  improvement  of  the  soil 
texture,  reduced  loss  of  top  soil,  improved  water  holding  capacity, 
reduced  damages  from  flooding,  .and  sediment  deposition,  hand  treatment 
measures  are  installed  by  landowners,  through  conservation  farm  plans, 
in  cooperation  with  Soil  ;uul  Water  Conservation  Districts,  technical 
assistance  is  provided  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 


The 

present  land 

treatment 

needs  for  the 

region  are  s 

hown  i n 

table  54 

and  consist 

of  the  remaining  hinds  not  adequately 

treated  in 

1970. 

Table  54  - Lands 

Needing  Tr 

eatment,  1970, 

Lower  Missi 

ssippi  Region 

WRPA 

Cropland 

Past ure 

Forest 

Other 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 

Ac  res 

Acres 

Acres 

1 

194,000 

16 ,000 

721  ,000 

48,000 

979,000 

-) 

5,935,000 

530,000 

1 ,678,000 

90,000 

6,233,000 

3 

1 ,826,000 

681 ,000 

1,111 ,000 

79,000 

.3,697,000 

4 

2,520,000 

757,000 

2,325,000 

78,000 

5,680,000 

5 

552,000 

714,000 

7,165,000 

54,000 

8,485,000 

6 

1 ,408,000 

401  ,000 

628,000 

6,000 

2,443,000 

7 

334,000 

825,000 

1 ,296,000 

20,000 

2,475,000 

S 

196,000 

456,000 

1 ,416,000 

14,000 

2,082,000 

9 

2,028,000 

571 ,ooo 

1 ,618,000 

612,000 

4,829,000 

10 

154,000 

109,000 

966,000 

449,000 

1 ,678,000 

Total 

13,147,000 

5,060,000 

18,924  ,000 

1 ,450,000 

38,581 ,000 

:i  i 


* 


i 


It  is  not  possible  to  project  future  land  treatment  needs  without 
assuming  a projected  land  use  for  planning  objectives  by  future  time 
frames ; therefore,  no  specific  future  land  treatment  needs  are  shown  in 
this  appendix.  The  land  treatment  needs  and  costs  for  the  formulated 
l;md  use  plan  for  the  various  planning  objectives  by  future  time  frames 
are  shown  in  Appendix  T,  Plan  Formulation. 
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